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IT  is  *ie\eral  years  since  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  most  af- 
^  fei'tintr  piece  of  aiito>hiou:rapliy,  was  confidentially  eiitrutited 
to  us  lor  pcTUsal.  Had  we  been  altoi^etlier  it^norant  of  the 
Author,  had  we  never  heard  the  name  of  CowjwT,  it  would 
juTc  Ix'eii  nevertheless  impossible  not  to  feel  intenstdy,  painfully 
uitercstcd ;  and  (lie  unknown  individual,  whose  heart  is  laid 
^prn  ill  this  narrative,  to  its  most  sacred  recesses,  would  even 
then  have  taken  possession  of  our  tenderest  sympathy.  But 
inun  whose  mental  history  we  were  thus  admitted  into  the 
^fessioiial  as  it  were  to  hear  from  Ids  own  lips,  was  one  for 
^hoso  ctiuracter  we  had  long  cherished  the  fi*elings  of  einleared 
uttiinacy.  It  seemed  Uiat  we  were  listeninir  to  the  voh'e  of  a 
^pirtcsl  friend.  And  the  information  fuitiisInMl  by  these  dis- 
dosurcH  related  exactly  to  that  portion  of  bis  history  which 
pknas  a  chasm  in  the  record  of  the  biographer,  ami  which  no 
kuman  being,  how  closely  soever  allied  in  sympathy,  though 
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Ksisesfiinf^  all  ihe  advantaii^  of  familiar  intercoarae^  could  119. 

2i\y  hare  supplied.  The  mysterious  curtain,  behind  wbictiij 
had  so  often  with  fearful  curiosity  desired  to  look,  wts  dnn 
half  aside,  and  exhibite<l  the  awful  s{>octac1e  of  a  mind  of 
quisitc  texture  agonized  and  struggling  with  its  own  inc&bh 
emotions,  in  the  darkness  of  incipient  insanity.  It  wu  a  ii|bt 
we  wished  neither  to  prolong  nor  to  re|>eat.  The  imprMoi 
it  made  was  too  vivid  to  allow  of  the  most  minute  trait  Mtg 
eflfaced  from  our  recollection,  and  we  were  therefore  under  19 
temptation  to  abuse  the  confidence  to  which  we  were  indebted 
for  so  melancholy  a  satisfaction.  No  doubt  could  consiMwidi 
the  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  inaDiiscript,  as  to  its  ge¬ 
nuineness  and  authenticity.  We  felt  convinced  that  it  formed 
the  key  to  a  great  part  of  Cowper's  history,  and  Uiat  in  tbe 
bands  of  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and  genuine  Cliristiii 
principles,  it  would  be  invaluable,  as  materials  for  such  a  Sfe 
of  Cow|>er  as  is  still  a  desideratum.  We  should  however  hari 
strongly  deprecated  at  the  same  time,  the  laying  0[>en  all  tbe 
disclosures  of  such  a  narrative  to  the  public  at  large.  0« 
objections  would  no  doubt  have  originated  partly  in  our  feeliagi. 
It  would  liave  appeared  to  us  a  violation  01  the  sacrednoi 
which  seems  to  attach  to  the  secrets  wrung  from  a  wounded 
heart.  We  Ihouglit  of  poor  Daaii  Swift — for  tlie  dlifereDot  of 
character  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  comparison— exhibited  bj 
his  mercenary  servant,  in  the  helpless  idiocy  of  premature  age, 
as  a  H|>ectaclc.  Wc  thought  of  Cowper  himself  in  liis  lastdiji 
hiding  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  turning  to  the  wall,  at  m 
entrance  of  a  strangiT.  It  was  casting  pearls  before  swine.  It 
was  throwing  open  the  closet  of  the  anatomist  to  the  gape  d 
tlic  vulgar.  Few,  wc  thought,  could  understand,  and  compi- 
ratively  few  could  take  much  interest,  in  these  details,  iii 
there  are  some  wlio  never  reason  in  cases  in  which  their  pre¬ 
judices  lure  interested,  in  whose  minds  the  p^usal  of  this  Me¬ 
moir  would,  we  feared,  tend  to  fix  still  more  incurably,  tbe  is* 
sociatiun  of  insanity  with  what  they  term  Meihodinmy  notaitl* 
standing  the  demonstration  deducible  from  the  facts,  tint  k 
the  case  of  Cowper,  religion  was  first  known  to  the  convaleioeit 
sufferer  in  the  shape  and  with  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy.  We 
confess  that  these  objections  arc  not  removed,  but  the  I^ib’ 
lisber  of  the  volume  has  exerted  his  ingenuity,  in  furDishog 
iiic  most  satisfactory  a|K)logy  that  could  be  offered. 

<  There  may  be  considerations,*  he  remarks, '  of  moral  utility,  a 
favour  of  a  circumstantial  publication,  which  ought  to  over-rule 
supersede  all  considerations  of  mere  personal  delicacy.  The  Pub- 
liihcr  is  satisfied  that  these  are  principles  which  apply  to  Cow^ 
Memoir  of  Himselfi  and  which  uxlly  justify  him  in  rMCuing  kihi 
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nificy,  and  in  giving  to  It  the  facilltiet  of  universal  circulation.  He 
opinion  that  If  the  excellent  Poet  hituaelf  could  be  consulted, 
y  voold  direct,  not  its  suppression,  but  its  publication  ;  under  the 
pcffuasion.  that  its  details  will  be  the  roost  efficient  means  of  cor* 
certain  false  notions,  unfriendly  to  spiritual  religion,  which 
use  have  thought  themselves  sanctionea  in  entertaining,  by  the  vague 
nd  indistinct  accounts  which  were  previously  before  the  world. 
^UteinenU  have  been  made,  which  contained  perhaps  the  tnUht  but 
m  that  whole  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to  a  right 
jodgmcnt  on  the  case/ 

Whatever  opinion  may  ultimately  be  retaineti,  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  publication,  the  thing  ia  done ;  and  as 
It  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  useleaa  to  regret  it,  so  on  the 
olbfr,  it  woulil  be  idle  to  profeas  an  appreliennion  of  Herioua 
evil  resulting  in  any  respect  from  the  utmoat  publicity  being 
ihreo  to  its  contents.  When  we  a|>cak  of  religion  having  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  injudicious  conduct  of  her  friends,  or 
from  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
phrase  exclusively  intends  the  mischief  which  persons  may  do 
to  themselves  by  taking  occasion  from  such  circumstances  to 
fortify  themselves  in  their  prejudices,  and  to  vent  in  ignorant 
invectives  against  personal  character,  their  lamentable  antipathy 
•giiDHt  tlie  spiritual  requirements  of  the  Gospel.  Religion  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  degrading  associations 
with  which  it  may  be  connected.  The  evidence  on  which  Chrit- 
tUaity  rests,  is  unimpaired,  its  authority  remains  undiminished, 
itf  essential  ciiaracter  and  its  heavenly  teiulency  continue  the 
Mine,  through  whatsoever  medium  they  are  contemplated,  or 
wbatsoi'ver  Ik*  the  pretence  on  which  the  ohetlience  of  the  heart 
if  withheld.  Call  it  3iethodium,  fanaticism,  madness, — religion 
niuiergoes  no  change  in  consequenc*e  of  the  terms  by  which  it 
k  designated.  It  may  indeed  he  found  in  actual  combination 
titli  a  morbid  intellect,  or  a  |>erverted  imagination.  To  con¬ 
found  (he  wise,  it  may  be  permitted  that  religion  should  be 
sometimes  associated  with  human  weakness  and  human  folly. 
It  Is  a  salutary  trial,  a  moral  exercise  of  the  faculties  as  in- 
luenced  by  tlic  dispositions  of  the  heart,  to  witness  the  genuine 
detnetit  of  piety  mingling  with  forms  of  deformity  and  wretch- 
(doess  so  uninteresting  and  even  so  loathsome,  that  religion 
constitutes  their  sole  redeeming  attraction.  Nay,  sometimes  it 
thill  he  ditbcult  to  discover  the  identity  of  religion  in  esses 
where,  though  disguised  and  hidden  beneath  the  iuhr  ities  of 
oor  poor  shattereti  nature,  it  really  exists.  It  is  (lie  l  iumpli 
of  religion  that  it  saves  to  tiie  uttermost'*  objects  on  which 
P^aps  Divine  Compassion  alone  bestows  the  attention  of 
pity,  is  even  capable  of  being  saved.  8o  unreasonable  of  well 
M  pernicious  are .  the  prejudices  ^tertained  against  spiritual 
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relij^ioti,  ill  consequence  of  the  tasteless  or  forbidding  fonoi^ 
individual  character  in  which  it  may  he  enveloped,  or  of  tW 
uncertainty  which  sometimes  may  attach  to  the  boundtry  if 
reii^ious  principle  and  human  infirmity. 

The  character  of  Cow  per,  however,  is  so  amiable,  so  virtnooi^ 
so  perfeiily  lovely,  that  even  Uie  scornful  infldel  must  regard  i| 
Sf  forminc^  a  presumptive  arj^ument  in  favour  of  the  moril 
principles  in  which  it  had  its  root.  In  spite  of  his  pitjodieu 
ai^uinst  that  system  of  Indief  to  whicli  he  attributes  all  that  w« 
morbid  in  the  mind  of  that  excellent  man,  it  must  tend  tusileocr 
his  cavils,  if  not  to  strike  him  witli  conviction,  to  hud,  that  to 
nothins^  was  Cowper's  first  loss  of  reason  more  obviously  attri¬ 
butable,  as  a  nci^utive  cause,  than  to  tlic  absence  of  religiots 
knowledge,  and  of  all  JLced  religious  princif}le.  In  bis  tub- 
sequent  relapse,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  insanity  wu 
Uie  litter  incompatibility  of  the  idea  that  retained  fixed  ))0S8ei- 
sion  of  his  mind,  not  merely  with  his  own  religious  creed,  bat 
with  any  systtmi  of  religion,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  wc  are  aaarr, 
with  any  notions  of  religion  entertaiiieil  by  an  individual  l>esida 
himself.  Not  only  was  the  unulteruhle  {lersuasion  which  be 
cherished  of  his  being  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition,  opiMMed 
to  Uie  tioctrines  in  which  he  had  been  established,  but  he  r^ 
garded  his  own  case  as  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  lawi 
of  the  l>ivine  (joverimicnt, — as  the  onty  instance  of  a  perioi, 
who  ‘  belicvinl  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  was  not- 

*  withstanding,  excluded  from  salvation.*.  And  the  ground oi 
which  this  fatal  imagination  rested,  was  not  less  imlicatiTc  of 
decided  insanity.  The  sup]K)scd  cause  of  his  exclusion  froa 
Divine  Mercy,  was  his  having  neglected  a  known  duty,  il 
disobeying  tlu*  posiUve  command  of  God  to  destroy  himsdf. 
Self-destruction  had  been,  he  conceive<l,  specially  enjoined  opoi 
him  as  a  trial  of  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  God :  he  bid 
through  irresolution  resisted  tlie  command,  and  by  tliis  meaiw 
had  placeii  himself  beyoud  the  reach  of  redemption.  *  Nem 

*  neglect  a  known  ckity,*  was  the  injunction  which  he  prefud 
upon  a  young  friend,  in  reference  to  his  own  condition;  to  sucb 
negh'ct  he  attributed  all  his  own  ho|)cless  agony  of  mind.  So 
eoDsistent,  so  blameless  bad  been  his  own  conduct,  since  he  bad 
embniced  the  truths  of  Christianity,  that  it  should  seem  tberr 
Was  no  one  act  of  mental  disobetlience  which  furnished  occaUw 
for  remorse ;  no  slain  upon  his  conscience  that  in  his  melaocboh 
broodiiig'i  supplied  the  tempter  with  an  accusation: — there  ww 
only  ail  ini  igiiiary  crime.  Nor  was  there  any  one  doctrine  a 
his  religious  creed,  which  his  disordered  imagination  oorid 
convert  into  un  instrument  of  self-iiiflicteii  condemnation;  P 
inference  deducible  from  the  tenets  be  held,  that  fottere4  ^ 
couutcnauced  hU  despair.  All  that  is  alleged,  as  being  invoiicd 
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;•  most  ri^iil  Calvmit»m,  wouhl  have  produced  no  dismay 
iitbeniindof  Cow|)er,  for  the  faith  he  possessed  would  have 
jHpfllfil  or  irradiated  the  darkness  of  the  gloomiest  sfH^culative 
Blit  his  views  of  religion  were  not  gloomy ;  he  had  ex* 
^fd  tlieir  cheering  efticacy,  and  dispensed  to  others  the  con- 
nUt'ion  he  had  proved  them  to  be  adapted  to  impart.  The 
iapre^^sioii  which  haunted  his  imagination,  during  the  partial 
dtraogeineiit  that  clouded  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  was  not 
linply  erroneous,  or  unscriptural ;  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  line 
if  religious  belief:  it  had  no  relation  to  any  one  pro|)osition  in 
tkfology ;  it  was  an  assumption  built  u|K)n  premises  completely 
ktitious;  all  was  unreal  but  the  anguish  and  despair  which  the 
idusion  of  his  reason  produced.  How  extatic  must  have  been 
tk  fiurprise  and  joy  of  the  emancipated  spirit,  that  had  sullered 
aich  torment  from  an  imaginary  rej<>ction  of  its  Alaker*s  will, 
wWn,  as  the  fetters  of  mortality  were  struck  oil*,  the  illusion 
fiaiatietl,  the  prisoner  was  free,  and  the  voices  of  angels  welcomed 
kin  to  the  assembly^  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  the  spirits 
More  the  Throne! 

But  we  have  in  some  measure  anticipated  the  reflections 
which  will  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  Narra¬ 
tive  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  those 
|iroiDinent  features  of  Cowper's  character  and  those  piiints  in  h*is 
iaftorv,  which  are  illustrated  by  the  brief  Memoirs  UTore  us. 

William  Cowper  was  born  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  in 
llertfonishire,  on  the  i5th  of  November,  1731.  He  had  scarcely 
Stained  his  sixth  year,  when,  by  the  death  of  *  a  most  indul- 
*;ent  mother,*  he  was  initiated  into  sutfering  : 

*  Wretch  even  then,  life’s  journey  just  begun.* 

Young  as  he  was,  it  seems  that  he  was  capable  of  appreci- 
4ing  tile  severity  of  his  loss.  ‘  I  loved  her,*  said  he  in  the 
idler  to  Mrs.  Bodham,  which  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  hli 
mother’s  portrait,  ‘  with  an  affection  that  her  death,  flfty«two^ 

*  years  since,  has  not  in  the  least  abated  *  His  tender  and  sns- 
ivplible  frame  was  ill  prepared  to  exchange  the  safe  protection, 
tW  comforts  and  the  soothing  attentions  of  his  parental  home, 
kr  tlie  uncongenial  manners  and  the  hardships  of  a  school. 
How  keiMily  he  felt  ‘  this  second  weaning,*  may  be  conjec- 
*®«d  from  the  pathetic  expostulation  which  he  introduces  in 
ike  Tirocinium. 

*  Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown, 

*  For  one^  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover  round  your 

own  ? 

*  The  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 

*  Notch  afler  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away, 

*  Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 

f  With  what  intense  desire  be  wants  his  home.* 
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Bot  his  chief  affliction,  as  his  own  words  inform  ns,  eoi. 
aifteil  in  his  *  bein?  Binii^le<i  out  from  sU  the  other  bon,  W 
*  a  lad  of  about  hftetMi  \earH  iit  uifo.  as  a  iiroi>er  object  qum 


*  a  lad  of  about  hnetMi  \earH  iit  usro.  as  a  |iro)>er  object  upn 

•  whom  ho  mic^bt  lot  loose  the  cruelty  of  liis  t  m|e*r.* 


*  I  choose  to  forbear  a  particular  rCcital  of  the  many  acts  of  b•^ 
barity,  with  which  he  made  it  his  business  continually  to  penecait 
me:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  had.  by  his  savage ireatMt 
of  me,  impressed  such  a  dread  of  his  figure  upon  my  mind,  thu  | 
well  remember  being  afraid  to  lif\  up  my  eyes  u|M)n  him,  higher  tbn 
his  knees;  and  that  I  knew  him  by  his  shoe-buckles,  better  tkw 
any  other  part  of  liis  dress.  May  the  Lord  pardon  him,  and  tmj 
we  meet  in  glory  !*  p.  8. 

The  long  iiiisus|>ected  cruelty  of  this  young  miscreant,  was 
at  length  discovered.  He  was  expelled  from  the  school, 
Cowper  was  removed. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  sebod, 
where  he  was  ex|K>Hod  to  fresh  trials  and  sufferings  from  jiiveaik 
oppression,  aggravated  by  the  constitutional  timidity  and  ac«l^ 
ness  of  feeling  by  wrhieh  he  was  too  fatally  characterized.  TW 
indelible  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  what  he  iinderwcit 
at  school,  seems  to  ronfler  it  highly  probable,  that  the  morW 
tendencies  of  his  tem|)crarnerU  were  by  this  moans  in  no  sail 
degree  stnuigtheiied  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  tone  andelii- 
ticity  of  his  spirits  were  essentially  impaired.  At  one  time, 
as  he  informs  us,  he  was  *  struck  with  a  lowness  of  spirits,  u- 

*  common  at  his  age,'  and  fre4|uently  had  intimations  of  acoi- 
sumptive  habit.  This  dejection,  it  is  remarkable,  siiec'ivdedi 
state  of  unusual  elevation  of  spirits,  in  which  his  imaginatioi 
so  far  sympathized,  that  it  suggestetl  the  notion  that  *  pertia|ii 

*  he  might  never  die.*  These  unnatural  fiuctiiutious,  wkh 
whatso4'ver  salutary  trains  of  thought  they  were  .connected,  cu- 
DOt  be  considered  a.s  originating  in  any  oilier  than  a  phyncal 
cause. 

It  is  a  curious  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  delicate  subject 
of  physiological  s|>eculation,  to  investigate  the  share  which  pbj* 
sical  raiist*8  often  have  in  operations  of  the  moral  facultiei. 
It  was  unavoidable,  in  perusing  Cowper’s  Memoirs  of  hiiui^ 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  deterroiniiC 
in  all  cases  the  true  character  of  those  alternations  of  joy  iM 
despondency,  of  levity  and  seriousness,  naturally  enough  ooa- 
nected  with  correspondent  frames  of  thought,  to  which  tk 
Narrative  continually  refers.  Relative  to  this  |K)iiit,  the  Ae¬ 
ther  himself,  though  his  evidence  in  regard  to  veracity  is  at* 
impeachable,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  competent  witness.  A 
patient  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  seoMtioeii 
yet  he  is  often  deceived  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  tlic  disomy 
and  in  narrating  his  symptoms,  he  may  fall  into  errors  whW 
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of  the  physician  ivill  enable  him  to  rectify.  In 
wbt^re  the  sympathy  between  the  body  and  the  mind  is 
peculiarly  exquisite,  where  Uie  slii^htest  change  in  the  tempera* 
1^1  of  the  frame  communicates  itself  to  the  imasrination  and 
IP  tbe  feelings,  and  the  breath  and  the  pulsation  seem  in  return 
10  be  almost  regulated  by  the  thoughts,  it  is  impoMsible  to  de- 

Kd  uiK>n  a  persoirs  own  account  of  the  origin  of  his  emotions. 

te  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  fever  is  the  real 
ctase  of  much  that  passes  for  religious  trans|Mirt  in  tiie  pros* 
poet  of  (lissolutioii,  and  that  despondency  is  not  less  frequently 
ibe  mere  etleot  of  bodily  languor  consequent  upon  exhaustion. 
All  sudden  transitions  of  this  kind  are  at  the  least  suspicious. 
With  regard  to  Cow|>er,  it  is  evident  Uiat  his  imagination  was 
labject  to  a  degree  of  morbid  excitement,  and  that  during  such 
pff^s  lie  was  wholly  incom|>etent  to  discern  between  ivliat  was 
real  and  what  was  illusive, — between  the  impressions  received 
from  external  objects  and  thotq  which  proceeded  from  the  ref¬ 
lex  operations  of  his  own  mind.  This  degree  of  delirium  is 
fsoenlially  different  from  actual  insanity,  for  in  actual  insanity, 
tbe  mind  is  less  the  dupe  of  false  impressions  than  of  false 
reasonings.  The  intimations  furnished  by  the  seiist's  are  thea 
wially  correct :  it  is  the  reason  that  is  deluded. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  a  phy- 
liologlcal  fact,  so  well  established  that  it  might  seem  needless 
to  advert  to  it,  yet  so  important  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  place  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  guard  it  from  in¬ 
ferences  of  an  immoral  tendency.  Although  we  cannot  always 
ascertain  the  aoMrcea  of  emotion,  any  more  than  we  can  tell 
bow  our  thoughts  originate,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  emo¬ 
tions  are  to  be  viewed  as  mere  physical  phenomena,  or  that  our 
res|)onsibility  is  lessened  by  the  circumstance  of  our  being  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be  termed  physical  ac¬ 
cidents.  Impressions  may  be  made  on  the  mind  by  mere  illu- 
uons,  yet  those  impressions  are  not-  necessarily  .erroneous. 
Much,  for  instance,  that  is  conveyed  to  us  in  dreams,  is  true, 
And  may  even  turn  to  a  beneficial  account.  In  like  manner, 
convictions  may  be  forced  upon  the  conscience  under  ciroum- 
>Unces  of  bodily  indisposition,  which  are  not  the  lees  just, 
because  they  are  in  part  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  system. 
It  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  the  Maker  of  our  frame  and  the 
Father  of  our  spirit,  to  cause  even  the  disorders  of  our  animal 
®tture  to  be  suoservient  to  a  moral  purpose.  Before  we  re- 
ffitd  all  emotions  and  trains  of  thouglit  that  originate  iu  pby- 
aeal  accidents,  or  in  the  iipagination,  as  wholly  delusive,  we 
mugt  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  ground  for  entertaining  them, 
*‘that  they  have  no  foundation  in  reality.  The  character  of 
^^^1  actions  and  moral  feeling  b  tbe  same,  under  whatso* 
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ewr  degree  of  physical  excitement  (hey  may  be  prodacej,  ^ 
long  as  the  reason  is  capable  of  discerning  good  from 
And  \rho  shall  say  at  what  precim*  point  in  the  progmi  g 
mental  dis4>nler,  the  res|)oniibility  of  the  moral  agent 
annihilated?  With  regard,  however,*  to  cases  in  w hicli  the i*|. 
giuatioii  only  is  excited,  while  the  reason  is  clear,  is  it  not  (A. 
>ious,  that  the  frame  of  the  mind  may  be  regiilatnl  h\  phtiiieil 
circumstances,  and  yet  the  cbar.icter  as  really  di«»pljy 
the  decisions  of  the  judgement  be  as  just,  and  (he  deierminatioii 
of  the  will  be  as  iiide|>endeiit,  as  if  all  excitement  were  «ii||. 
drawn  ?  For  instance,  a  |>er8on  may  siider  a  peciiliar  <bgr«>e  if 
depresaioii,  from  the  intiuence  of  bo«lily  indis|K>siiioii ;  yn  thm 
may  exist  a  real  cause  for  des(»oiidciicy ;  and  that  <leprev<tiii, 
therclore,  though  partly  accideiiul,  will  not  be  iinnniMXiable, 
and  the  character  which  it  may  assume  will  not  l»e  thit  g 
illusion.  The  conscience  may  be  set  in  action  by  pliystdl 
causes,  blit  the  conscience  its<df  is  not  physical.  Oii  tin 
other  hand,  a  person  under  similar  hmtily  indisposition,  alMie 
mind  is  free  from  real  caiist'  of  disquietude,  exiNTiemes  the 
eihcacv  of  moral  considerations  to  alleviate  the  pres'«ure  of 
morbid  anxiety.  **  I'lie  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustain  lii«  q. 
**  hrmii),  i»ut  a  woiiiitleil  spirit  who  can  bear.*'  /\ gain,  tie 
eleration  of  the  spirits  under  the  excitement  of  fever,  is  us. 
nstural ;  but  yet  the  action  of  the  mind  iind«T  ibis  Criimport 
maybe  wholly  rational  ami  just.  The  emotion  is  phvMcai,  bit 
the  tide  of  feeling  may  be  directed  into  a  right  eliannel;  aid 
the  exerctm*  of  the  dis|>ositionH  of  the  h(*art,  which  takes  plire 
in  coiitN*q lienee,  may  be  of  the  most  real  and  salutary  kind.  A 
man  of  fixed  principles,  whose  mind  steadily  retains  a  grasp  of 
its  object,  is,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delirium,  to  Ik*  distil- 
guialieil  from  the  rictim  of  those  delusions  which  rest  on  the 
mere  vk'lasitudes  of  feidiiig 

The  mind  seldom  acts  with  energy,  but  under  some  degwe 
of  excitement  from  tlie  imagination  ;  and  the  most  ordinirj 
suggestions  of  the  imagination  whicli  give  birth  to  desire,  tad 
ho)ie,  and  apprehension,  partake  of  the  character  of  illusion,  to 
that  there  is  always  occasion  for  an  exercise  of  the  reason  ’■ 
rectifying  the  impression,  and  in  regulating  the  hs^liiig  it  li« 
•xrileil  The  Knihuaiast  is  merely  an  individual  in  wliomtbe 
passions  are  more  habitually  in  a  state  of  excitation,  and  tk 
imasination  ofierates  with  the  fc»rce  of  a  stimulus.  The  iiitB*f 
sanity  must  be  determined  by  the  course  his  reason  lakes,  by 
tbe  nature  of  the  t>hject  which  engages  all  this  entiiiisiasni,  by 
the  steiidiness  and  eonsisiency  with  which  lie  presses  forward  a 
its  attainineiit.  And  if  the  oljject  chosen  be  inhiiite,  surely  H 
is  the  enthusiast  alone  that  is  altogether  sane. 

We  hare  seen  that  Cewper  was  from  bb  inihacy  subject  to 
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gKtdcii  evNlently  of  •  liyporhondnacal  nature.  At  the  a^  of 
he  left  Weatminster  School,  *  with  scholastic  attain- 
I  of  the  first  order/  hut  *  as  it^norant/  he  informs  us, 
<  ia  til  t'uints  of  reliirion  as  the  satchel  at  his  h.ick.'  lie  was 
()irs  articled  fur  three  years  to  an  emineiit  solicitor,  in  Ljondon, 
^  bis  .mti  athy  to  lefipil  studies,  toi^ether  with  habits  of  in- 
(iolfDCt'  which  he  appears  to  have  I'ontractetl,  led  him  to  spend 
tkefTf  liter  part  of  his  time  either  in  literary  ninusiMneiit  or  in 
fOci  I  nd.iXJtioii. 

*  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  I  became,  in  a  manner,  complete 
Pf4t«»r  of  myself :  and  took  possession  of  a  complete  set  of  chanibert 
li  the  Temple,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  being  a  critical 
lesson  of  my  life,  and  one  upon  which  much  de|)ended,  it  plhased 
Biy  sll-merciful  Father  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  give  a  check  to  my  rash 
lod  ruinous  career  of  w  ickedness  at  the  very  onset.  1  wAs  struck* 
sot  long  ader  my  settlement  in  the  Temple,  with  such  u  dejection  of 
ipirit*,  ii!i  none  but  they  who  liave  felt  the  same,  can  have  tlie  least 
conception  ot  Day  and  night  i  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in 
Itorror,  and  rising  up  in  (ieK{)air.  1  presently  lost  all  relish  for  those 
itudicA,  to  which  1  hud  before  been  closely  attached ;  the  classics 
hill  no  longer  any  charms  for  me ;  1  had  neeti  of  something  more 
nlutsry  than  nmusenient,  but  1  had  no  one  to  direci  me  where  to 
fed  it. 

*  At  length  I  met  with  Herberts  Poems;  and,  gothic  and  uncouth 
m  they  were^  I  found  in  them  a  strain  of  piety  which  1  could  not 
but  sdioire.  'I'his  was  the  only  author  1  had  any  delight  in  reading. 
1  poured  over  him  all  day  lung;  and  though  1  found  not  here,  what 
I  might  have  found,  a  cure  for  my  malady,  yet  it  never  seemed  so 
much  alleviated  as  while  1  was  reading  him.  At  length,  I  was  ad- 
Tised  by  a  very  near  and  dear  relative  to  lay  him  aside;  fur  he 
thought  such  an  author  more  likely  to  nourish  my  disorder  than  to 
rtmove  it. 

*  In  this  state  of  mind  I  continued  near  a  twelvemonth ;  when 
hivine  experienced  the  inetficacy  of  all  human  mean«,  1  at  length 
l^rtook  myself  to  God  in  prayer ;  such  is  the  rank  w  hich  our  Ite- 
feemcr  holds  in  our  esteem,  never  resorted  to  but  in  the  last 
uxunce,  when  all  creatures  have  failed  to  succour  us.  My  hard 
l^rt  HUS  at  length  softened;  and  my  stubborn  knees. brought  to 

I  composed  a  set  of  prayers,  and  made  frequent  use  of  them, 
l^eak  as  my  faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  not  break  the  bruised 
teed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  Hax,  was  graciously  ple.uied  to  hear 
Be. 

*  A  change  of  scene  was  recommended  to  me*  and  I  embraced  au 
Opportunity  of  going  with  some  friends  to  Southampton,  where  1 
ipent  several  iiKinths.  Soon  af\er  our  arrival,  we  walxeil  to  a  place 
oailfd  fre  ni.mtlc,  ubotit  a -mile  from  the  town,  the  morning  was 
oksr  and  calm .  the  >un  shone  brigjit  up<»ii  the  sea ;  and  the  country 
^ihe  borders  ot*  it  was  the  most  beautiful  1  had  ever  seen.  We  mt 
’lown  upon  an  eminence*  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  tea*  which 
^  between  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest  Here  it  rati  that 
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on  a  sudden,  as  if  another  sun  had  been  kindled  that  instam  la  tL 
heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit,  I 
tlie  weight  of  all  my  misery  taken  off ;  my  heart  became  light  tad 
joyful  in  a  moment ;  1  could  have  wept  with  transport  had  I  beta 
alone.  1  must  needs  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  Almighty  Sm 
could  have  filled  me  with  such  inexpressible  delight ;  not  ht  | 
gradual  daw  ning  of  peace,  but  os  it  were  w  ith  a  flash  of  hit  i 
giving  countenance.  1  think  I  remember  something  like  a  glow  of 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  this  unexpected  blessing,  and 
that  I  ascribed  it  to  his  gracious  acceptance  of  my  prayers.  But 
Satan,  and  my  own  wicked  heart,  auickly  persuaded  me  that  1  wn 
indebted,  for  my  deliverance,  to  nothing  but  a  change  of  scene,  sod 
the  amusing  varieties  of  the  place.  By  this  means  he  turned  the  I 
blcsTing  into  a  poison ;  teaching  me  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  • 
continued  circle  of  diversion,  and  indulgence  of  appetite,  could 
aecurc  me  from  a  relapse.'  pp.  8 — 12. 

It  is  natural  that  the  siiliject  of  hypochoiulriacnl  aflections  s 
should  not  hiiiiHelf  be  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  these  morbid 
symptoms;  hut  our  readers,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  i 
the  evident  o|H‘ralions  of  bodily  distemper  in  the  feelings  here  i 
so  pathetically  ileserihed.  Vet,  were  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
ami  devotion  thus  excited,  delusions  ?  They  were  not ;  but 
unhappily  they  were  only  emotions ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
|»hysieal  cause  was  withdrawn,  they  ceased.  Vet  even  then, 
Ignorant  as  the  poor  snlVerer  was  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Gos|Md  of  |>oaee,  it  seems  that  nothing  so  much  alleviated  hb 
malady,  by  supplying  counteractive  feelings,  us  eflbrts  of  piety, 
and  a  reference  to  things  unseen. 

‘  Who  can  help  lamenting,’  it  is  remarked  in  the  Preface,  *  that 
at  this  critical  season,  he  was  not  favoured  w  ith  the  friendship  and 
counsel  of  some  person  of  established  judgment  and  piety,  who 
might  have  explained  to  him  that  voice  of  Ciod,  which  lie  so  indb- 
tinctly  knew,  and  guided  his  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  ?  Then, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  practice  of  devotion,  from  which  he  hid 
begun  to  derive  substantial  consolation,  and  of  falling,  first  into 
baoits  of  sinful  dissipation,  and  afterwards  into  the  gloom  of  despon¬ 
dency,  be  might  possibly  have  found  not  only  rest  for  his  soul,  but  i 
measure  of  permanent  relief  even  from  hU  constitutional  malady.* 

l^pon  his  return  to  l^ondon,  Cow  per  soon  abandoned  *  ill 
*  thoughts  of  tlevotion  and  de|H'ndencc  upon  (jioil  his  Saviour.* 
To  hunish  melancholy,  he  had  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedieoi 
of  silencing  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  from  a  neglect 
of  religion  he  proceiMled  to  entertain  clonhts  as  to  the  tnith  of 
Christianity.  His  genius  and  aennired  habits  were  little 
adapted  to  proft^sional  studies ;  ami  being  placed  above  the  ! 
salutary  necessity  of  exerting  Inmself  for  a  maintenance,  be 
pa.HHi*d  the  twelve  years  he  spent  in  the  Temple,  in  desultory 
ease,  amusing  himself  ^vith  light  poetical  compositions  mi 
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(Itffictl  ptirsuH^,  and  dividins^  Vi'h  social  hotirs  between  the 
cofirivial  or  ‘  literary  intercourse  of  eminent  persons  who  had 
(  been  hi^  sc’lioolfellows,  and  the  more  domestic  conversation  of 
i  bh  polite  and  alfi'Ctionate  relations.’  i'lie  elder  Colman, 
Bonnel  i'liornion,  Lloyd,  and  the  DuncomlH^s,  were  ainon^  his 
g)ost  intimate  associatt*s.  His  contributions  to  the  Connoisseur 
bife  Ihhmi  pointtsl  out  by  I  lay  lev,  and  some  poetical  compo- 
fitions  written  during  this  period,  are  comprised  in  tlie  third 
Tolume  of  his  poems,  edited  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1750,  he  lost 
hb  father,  from  whom,  we  are  informe<l,  he  inherited  little  or 
BO  fortune;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  perioil  above  referred 
to.  Ins  patriiiiony  heins^  welUni^li  spent,  and  there  heins^  as  he 
himsi'lf  expresses  it,  no  appearance  that  he  should  ever  repair 
the  (laiiiai^e,  by  a  fortune  of  his  own  f^fettini^,  he  ^  be^an  to  be 
*  B  little  appri  hensive  of  approaching  want.’ 

To  what  a  melancholy  period  have  we  followed  this  amiable 
mil  tender- mindetl  man  1  Admired,  respet'ted,  and  Indoved  as 
he  was  by  his  j^ay  and  distinguished  associates,  gifted  with  no 
ordinary  talents,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  even  splendid 
connexions,  happy  in  tlu*  reciprocal  attachment  subsihiiiiG^  be¬ 
tween  him  anil  the  accomplishe<l  woman  whose  hand  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  crown  his  estublishment  in  life,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
icnls  himself  to  us  an  object  of  the  teiiderest  pity.  At  tho 
iite  of  ttiirty-one,  lie  found  hiinself  alike  tlestiiiite  of  the  tneanw 
of  sup)>orting  bis  station  in  society,  and  incapacitated  by  his 
conMitiitiunal  timidity  as  well  as  by  bis  desultory  habits,  for  all 
public  exertion.  About  this  time,  bis  susceptible  mind  ri'ceived 
I  fresh  wound  from  the  premature  di‘t*ease  of  Sir  William  Russel, 
whom,  in  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  one  of  htf  female 
relations,  be  emphatically  styh's  bis  friend. 

*  Doomed  as  1  urn,  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  regret  the  past ; 

Depriv’d  of  ev’ry  joy  1  valued  most. 

My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistress  lost ; 

Call  not  this  gloom  1  wear,  this  anxious  mien. 

The  dull  effect  of  humour,  or  of  spleen! 

Still,  still,  1  mourn,  with  each  returning  day. 

Him — snatch  d  by  fate,  in  early  youth,  away; 

And  her — through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain, 

Fix'd  in  her  choice  and  faithful — but  in  vain  ! 

O  prone  to  pity,  gen  rous,  and  sincere, 

Whose  eye  ne’er  yet  refusd  the  wretch  a  tear; 

Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knowrt. 

Nor  thinks  a  lover  s  are  but  fancy’d  woes: 

8ee  me — ere  yet  my  destin'd  course  half  done. 

Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  wild  unknown ! 

See  roe,  neglected  on  the  world’s  rude  coast, 

Each  dear  coropooion  of  roy  voyage  lost ! 
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Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  niy  brovr. 

And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow; 

Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart,  from  anguish  free, 

All  that  delights  the  happy — pulls  with  me.’  p.  8. 

At  length,  the  vi\s\s  of  his  siifleriiigs  drew  near.  While  tliui 
indulging  uiixietirs  as  tii  his  future  prospivts,  the  lucrative  |kmi 
of  Uea*iing  eh  rk,  and  clerk  of  private  cuininittees,  in  the 
lloune  of  liordr^,  hecuine  vacant,  and  the  patentee  of  thos«  sp. 
pointineiits  called  u)K)ii  him  to  make  him  an  otl'er  of  these  tas 
umst  profit  able  places 

•  Dazzled  by  so  splendid  n  proposid,  and  not  immediately  reflcctinf; 
upon  my  incunneity  to  execute  n  business  of  so  public  a  nature,  1  st 
once  accepted  it ;  but  at  the  saune  time,  <such  was  the  will  of  Him 
whose  hand  was  in  the  whole  matter,)  seemed  to  receive  a  dagger  is 
my  heart.  I'he  wound  was  given,  and  every  moment  added  to  the 
smart  ot  it.  All  the  cott>iderations,  by  which  1  endeavoured  to  con* 
|)Osc  my  mind  to  its  former  tranquillity,  did  but  tonnent  me  the 
more;  proving  miserable  comfortcis  and  counsellors  of  no  value. 

I  returned  to  nty  chambers  thoughtfid  and  unhappy  ;  my  couatcnaoce 
fell  ;  and  my  friend  was  astonished,  inste.id  of  that  additional  cheer¬ 
fulness  he  might  so  reasonably  expect,  to  lind  an  air  of  deep  me¬ 
lancholy  in  all  1  said  or  did.’  pp.  16,  17* 

11  is  mind  was  in  this  manner  liarrasstMl  day  and  night,  fur 
the  space  of  u  week,  witli  the  most  eonflietiiig  emotions.  On 
the  one  hand,  were  presented  to  him  the  favourable  opportunity 
this  oiler  presented  for  the  eoiisummation  of  his  dearest  hojies, 
sucli  as  might  ni'vru’  again  oeeur,  and  the  apparent  folly  of 

*  easting  away  the  only  visible  ehaiiee  he  hail  of  being  well  pro- 

*  vidt'dldr;*  on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  his  dis- 
chuigiiig  the  duties  annexed  to  cither  of  the  employ nieiits,  a 
puhlii*  exhibition  of  himself  being  under  any  circumstances 
‘  mortal  poison’  to  him.  At  length,  lieresolvetl  upon  resigning 
the  situation,  in  exchange  for  the  much  less  lucrative  otlice  of 
the  chu  kship  ol  the  Journals  in  the  House  of  thirds,  which  he 
flattered  himself  would  fall  easily  within  the  scope  of  his  abi¬ 
lities.  'riiis  arrangement  being  eflected,  not  without  some  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  his  mind 
was  restoied  to  something  like  composure. 

•  It  was  a  calm,  however,’  to  adopt  Dr.  Johnson’s  stateroent, 

*  but  of  short  duration  ;  tor  he  had  scarcely  possessed  it  three  day»i 
when  an  unhappy  and  unforeseen  incident  not  only  robbed  him 
of  this  semblance  of  comfort,  hut  involved  him  in  more  than  hk 
former  tlisti’css.  disipuu*  in  parliament,  in  reference  to  the  lut 
nieniioiu'd  appointment,  laid  him  under  the  formidable  necessity  rf 
a  personal  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  hii 
titness  tor  tne  undertaking  might  be  publicly  acknowledged.  Tbt 
trembling  apprchcuslou  with  wuigh  tlic  timid  and  cxquiaitdy  sensible 
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^  of  tills  amiable  man  could  not  fail  to  look  forward  to  an  eYCnl 

sort,  rendered  every  intermediate  attempt  to  pre|>are  himself 
^  (be  exnminntion  completely  abortive;  and  tlie  consciousness  that 
g  did  so  accumulated  his  terrors.  These  had  risen,  in  short,  to  a 
^fusion  of  mind  so  incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  reason, 
thro  the  eve  of  the  dreaded  ceremony  actually  arriviMl,  that  his 
laislleclit^i  powers  sunk  under  it.  He  was  no  longer  himself* 

Life  of  Coxvper^  p,  jtviii. 

The  inimite  and  most  atVectinii;  acconiu  whieli  Cowper  liiin- 
us  of  his  state  of  mind  diirim^  this  aofnl  interval,  OC' 
niiMrs  nearly  one  half  of  the  ^Memoir.  It  is  altogether  one  of 
ibe  dtH'pi'sl  intellectual  tragedies  (hat  ever  look  plaee  within  the 
recesses  of  a  human  heart.  J'he  interest  the  dreadful  tale  e\- 
dtes,  is  made  up  of  horror  and  of  pi.y,  and  hard  indeed  must 
llif  heart  be  that  tioes  not  bleed  at  the  recital.  Never  before 
wrre  such  disclosures  inatie  to  a  human  eye.  Never  before 
icrc  the  dark  wanderings  of  (he  brain  made  aiidihle,  in  accents 
M  pathetic,  in  lessons  so  instructive.  It  is  however  only  as  a 
record  ot*  his  feelings,  a  record  perfectly  ingenuous  ami  terribly 
Inscriptive,  (hat  Cowper’s  own  narrative  is,  in  all  respects  to 
be  implicitly  adopted,  rrom  the  moment  that  his  acceptance 
of  bis  friend  s  first  jiroposal  planted,  us  he  expresses  it,  a  claggor 
io  his  heart,  his  nervous  syst«*iu  was  deranged  to  a  degree 
bonlering  upon  delirium.  *  My  continual  misery,'  he  says, 

*  at  length  hrmujUl  on  a  nerroits  feter  ;  quiet  forsook  me  by 
*day,  and  peace  by  night;  a  finger  raised  against  me  was  more 
Mhao  I  could  stami  against.'  In  (his  state  of  body  and  of  mind, 
be  itteiided  regularly  during  many  months,  at  the  otlice,  at 
ahicli  the  Journal  hooks  uiVording  the  requisite  information  were 
thrown  open  to  him.  lie  *  read  without  perception;*  he  was 

*  not  ill  a  condition,'  lie  tells  us,  ^  to  r(K*clve  instnictions,  iiiucli 

*  ksis  to  elicit  it  out  of  maiuiscripts,  without  direction.  The 

*  Mings  of  a  man,  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  of  cxccntioii, 

*  ire,  probably,  miicli  like  mine,  every  time  1  set  my  foot  in 
‘  the  otlice,  which  was  every  ilay,  for  more  than  half  a  year 

*  together.'  A  man  whose  control  over  his  faculties  was  so 
hr  suspended  as  to  render  him  thus  incapable  of  attention  and 
neuiory,  and  whose  feelings  were,  from  a  cause  otherwise  in- 
idequate,  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  unresisting  despair,  cannot 
be  considered  as  in  full  possession  of  rationality.  It  is,  we 
tf|)eat  it,  a  most  delicate  im{uiry, — and  on  this  account  we  re¬ 
gret  Uic  publication  of  tlic  I^lcmoir, — how  far  a  man's  moral  ac¬ 
countability  is  lessemnl  under  partial  derangements  of  the  fa¬ 
culties,  which  nevertheless  leave  the  actions  free,  and  give 
cooni  for  the  principles  to  operate.  There  may  be  paroxysms  in 
•och  disorders,  which  shall  \)holly  overnower  the  will,  and 

away  the  mind  by  their  violence  to  deeds  of  desperation  ; 

wc  believe  that  the  form  which  insanity  in  a  large  proportion 
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of  cafteti  in  that  of  paroxyam.  Such  fits  of  pasaioaii 

this  Narrative  ileacrihos,  io  which,  when  alone  in  his  chaiabvi. 
theiMKir  unhappy  heiiii^  cried,  out  aloud  and  cursed  the  ho««f 
his  birth,  liftiniC  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  the  spirit  of  blasphemy 
must  be  referred  in  some  measure— we  dare  not  say  wholly^ 
the  exasperation  of  the  feelings  by  l>odily  disorder  to  a 
beyond  the  coiitruUin^  power  of  reason.  It  was  surely  | 
symptom  of  incipient  insanity,  when  he  lH*fi^an  to  look  upoa 
madness  as  the  only  chance  remaining ;  to  forbode  that  *  so  it 

*  would  one  day  fare  with  him  ;*  and  to  desire  it  with  eanMn 
and  impatient  expectation.  Then  came  what  he  styles  *  the^riad 
‘  temptation,*  the  idea  of  suicitle,  that  most  characteristic  pro- 
)>ensity  of  the  insane ; — the  horrid  instinct  which  leads  ihetn  br 
the  only  mode  intelligible  to  their  feelinj^,  to  seek  deliverufv 
from  compulsion  and  anguish,  and  to  reveni^e  themselves  upos 
life  by  castiiij^  it  away  as  n  burden.  Cowper  himself  sUtai, 
and  ^reat  stress  ou^ht  to  be  laid  on  his  own  statement,  wbicb 
in  no  case  leans  to  the  side  of  palliation,  that  his  ^  mind  pro. 

‘  bably  at  this  time  be^an  to  be  disordereil.*  There  ire 
abundant  proofs  of  it  in  the  dreadfully  minute  recital  he  Im 
given  of  his  successive  attempts  to  accomplish  his  melincboly 
purpose,  and  of  the  remarkable  way  in  wiiicli  his  intentioM 
were  uniforndy  over-ruled  or  frustrated.  The  merciful  inter¬ 
position  of  Providence  was  manifiMin  his  preservation,  by  metii, 
the  clear  nature  of  which  he  does  not  appear  in  every  cue  io 
have  jM'rceived. 

Up  to  the  moment  in  which  he  made  the  last  attempt,  be 
declares  that  he  ‘  had  felt  no  concern  of  a  spiritual  kind,  if- 
^  norant  of  original  sin,  insensible  of  the  guilt  of  actual  trans- 

*  gression.*  sense  of  Divine  wrath  was  the  over-poweriag 
sensation  that  now  succeeded  the  desire  of  death.  In  a  leo- 
tence  from  Heaiimont  and  Fletcher,  in  a  ballad  sung  in  the 
street,  in  e^ery  thing  he  read  and  in  every  thing  he  heard, — io  bb 
very  dreams,  his  diseased  mind  found  a  confirmation  of  the  sof- 
gestions  of  conscience.  Hut  we  can  no  longiT  dwell  on  the 
heart-rending  details :  they  ought  never,  never  most  assuredlf, 
to  have  Inmui  thus  explicitly  laid  o|»en  to  the  world.  We  vt 
sure  that  the  feelings  of  every  intelligent  reader  will  resent  thf 
publication.  Had  the  ingenuous  narrator  himself  been  fully  ooo- 
scious  that  he  was  in  this  part  describing  only  the  morbid  su- 
nations  of  disease,  he  would  have  sealtsl  up  the  record  in  eterail 
silence.  The  publisher  ought  to  have  been  inHuencetl  by  Cowptf’t 
own  words  in  reference  to  a  stage  of  his  disorder,  only  a  bttk 
more  advanced. 

*  It  will  be  proper  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  lecreU  of  my  priifli 
house :  let  it  suffice  to  lay,  that  the  low  Hate  of  body  and  mind  ti 
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^1  iras  reduced,  was  perfectly  well  calculated  to  humble  the 
raiu-glory  and  pride  of  my  heart.*  p.  60. 

We  need  only  refer  in  conbrination  of  our  statement,  to  tlie 
^icriplion  which  is  g^iven  of  a  ^  tremulous  vibration  in  the  fibres 
4  of  the  brain,'  in  atteiuptinf^  to  recollect  a  |M)rtion  of  the  Creed, 
iiJof  the  awful  moment  in  which  *  a  straiifi^e  and  horrible  dark* 

I  fell  n}>on  him,*  accompaniiMl  with  a  sensation,  as  thoui^i 
( I  heavy  blow  had  lighted  on  the  brain,  without  touching  the 
<  fkull.'  These  were  no  doubtful  symptoms ;  but  why  bus  it 
^  made  nect^sary  to  exhibit  them  f  Let  no  individual  whose 
temperament  bears  the  most  distant  athnity  to  that  of  tliis  amiable 

no  one  in  whose  mind  melancholy  has  in  any  form 
to  strike  its  cancerous  roots,  venture  to  expatiate  on  tills 
pirt  of  the  Narrative. 

What  share,  we  may  now  conhdently  ask,  had  religion  in  pro- 
this  distressful  state  of  mind?  We  defy  the  malignity 
if  Atheism  to  substantiate  the  cliarq;e.  When,  at  leiii^th,  in 

II  interval  of  tranquillity,  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan, 
ciplaiiied  to  him  the  doctriiu's  of  the  Gospel,  they  had  no  effect 
hit  to  assuage  the  tumult  of  his.  thouj^hts,  and  to  pour  balm 
iato  his  wounds.  The  doctrine  of  orit^inul  sin  *  set  me,*  says 
CowptT,  *  more  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  made 

*  BY  condition  appear  less  des^ierate.*  W'hen  his  friend  insisted 
00  the  ^  all-atonint^  eilicacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  his 

*  righteousness,  for  our  justification,*  he  saiv  clearly,  that  his  case 

*  requireil  such  a  remedy,*  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  ‘  that 

*  this  was  the  Gospel  of  salvation.*  When  Mr.  Madan  urg^d 
the  necessity  of  a  lively  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  adding,  that 
k  was  the  t^ifi  of  God,  Yvliich  he  trusted  God  would  bestow 
i|H>o  him,  Cowper's  reply  bespoke  how  adapted  is  this  doctrine 
wo,  to  minister  stren^^ib  and  consolation  to  a  bruised  spirit : 

*  I  wish  be  would,*  said  the  poor  sufferer, —  ‘  a  very  irreverent 

*  petition,  but  a  very  sincere  one,  and  such  as  the  blessed  God, 

*  in  his  due  time,  was  pleased  to  answer.* 

And  now,  in  defiance  of  the  sneers  of  the  infidel,  we  will 
wnUire  to  su&^gest,  wbetber  even  in  the  sunless,  comfortless  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  asylums  which  conceal  the  outcasts  of  reason,  llierc 
ttty  not  be  subjects  to  whom  thlt  Divine  proclamation  would, 
»#  intervals  of  intellig^ence,  be  most  appropriate — “  Comfort 
“  comfort  ye  my  people.’*  Does  it  follow  that  because  the 
fciMn  is  dethroned,  and  the  mind  darkened,  there  are  no  g;laams 
cf  inteliitrence,  during  which  objects  of  hope  and  future  realities 
flash  comfort  into  the  soul  ?  Are  there  no  pauses  in 
^ich  the  faculties  mi^ht  rally  for  a  while  and  collect  materials 
■cr  a  prayer  ?  Though  the  human  temple  is  thus  devastated, 
^y  not  even  its  ruins  he  at  times  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  its 
Ihriac  architect — its  kwfoJi  iuhabitaut?  We  do  not  fear  to  be 
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misundemtood  ;  we  fnist  wo  shall  not  bo  wilfally  inisrcprrsful^ 
It  mjuinw  tlio  most  eorroct  jndsjomont,  and  tlio  nicest  dtscriiii. 
nation,  to  h'iiidlo  tho  mind  oitlier  nntlor  tlio  approhon^hwii  gf 
death,  or  iimlor  the  op  Tation  of  physical  ailment ;  md  toa 
nmoh  dididoiico  caiinut  bo  oxorcist'd  in  proiumncini^  upoQ  tW 
result H  of  tho  most  promisiiiir  impressions.  All  that  we  woiki 
insist  ii}>on  is,  that  the  suhjet'tH  ot  montal  distom|>or  are  not,  it 
all  s<*iisons,  uniformly  out  of  tho  roach  of  moral  instrtictioii  im) 
roli(*ioiis  oonsolHtion  ;  and  that,  thoroforo,  umont^  the  rtHjukiUi 
for  a  compotont  sii|»erintend  moo  of  such  patients,  we  shoaM 
ronsidfo'  roliirioiis  churactcT  iis  not  loss  in<lis|Hmsable  ilian  niedMi) 
skill.  Kvory  roipiisito  mot  in  Dr.  Cotton,  in  whom  Cowpw 
now  found  a  pinsician  and  a  friend.  Prom  the  iH^t^inninit  of 
DocfMuhcr,  1703,  until  tho  middle  of  the  July  followinit,  bn 
iniml  w.i<«  tho  st‘ut  of  what  wo  may  perhaps  venture  to  state 
as  (»ur  opinion,  approximated  nearer  to  constant  nervous  de- 
liritim,  ihaii  to  tixeil  insanity.  We  shall  have  occasion  tgiia 
to  ailvto  I  to  the  ditr^rence  lietwetui  the  character  of  this,  and 
of  his  suhvcipient  atlection  of  inind.  His  recovery  was  attetidid 
with  siidi  an  inexpressihle  hurst  of  (gratitude  and  joy,  occasioned 
in  part  hy  his  apprehension  of  the  discoveries  of  Divine  Merry 
in  tin*  (h)>pel,  that  liis  physician  was  at  first  suspicious  of  tlie 
Butiirt*  of  the  transition,  and  was  alarmed  lest  it  should  ter¬ 
minate  in  fren/y.  *  In  a  short  time,  Dr.  C.  became  satisSed, 
‘  and  actpiicsced  in  the  soundness  of  his  cure.’  Cow|)er  re- 
maim**!  his  hapny  inmate  for  nearly  twelve  months  after  hn 
reco\er\,  and  at  lenu^th,  in  17t^5,  he  removed  to  lluiitini^oo, 
where  he  eventually  took  up  his  abode  in  the  family  of  tke 
Rev.  IMr.  I'liwiu.  It  is*  probable  that  a  dread  of  revisiting 
Moeiies  connected  with  such  maddciiincf  impressions,  as  wd) 
as  a  wish  to  disentangle  himsidf  from  some  of  his  former  it- 
sociates,  mifl^ht  concur  to  prorluce  his  determination  not  to 
return  to  London.  Here  closes  his  own  Narrative,  which  he 
drew  up  shortly  after  this  period,  for  the  jierusal  of  that  ei- 
cellent  f.nnily. 

W  V  have  now  entered  on  the  happiest  portion  of  Cowper’s 
life.  Duiiiiir  the  hitter  part  of  his  ri‘sidence  at  St.  Alban’s,  *  he 
*  exhihiii'd,’  to  adopt  Dr.  Johnson’s  expression, 

*  a  proof  of  the  interesting  and  spiritual  character  of  those  views  of 
religion  he  h  ul  embraced,  in  the  composition  of  two  hymns,  Tte 
hymn**  he  himself  styled  *•  specimens’’  of  his  “  first  C'hmti^ 

ihoitghis;”  u  circumstance  which  will  greatly  enhance  their  vils* 
in  the  mmds  of  those  to  w  hom  they  have  been  long  endeared  by 
their  iutiinsic  excellence.’ 

ilyiims  are  to  be  found  in  the  Oliiey  Collection  1 
first  begins,  ‘  How  blest  thy  creature  is,  O  God;’  thcscci^i 
‘  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord  i  flee.’  His  letters  to  his  conn** 
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Major  Cowpor's  lady,  commencing  about  this  period,  form  the 
^  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Ilayley’s  i^llection.  They  breathe  » 
serenity,  *  a  culm  and  heavenly  fnme.*  It  is  upon 
i^t  |>«‘riotl,  from  1701  to  the  bet^inninfi:  of  1773  that,  were 
«f  aritin?  the  memoirs  of  Gowper  instead  of  revie  wins'  his 
^iofr4pbers,  we  should  deliicht  to  dwell.  It  is  in  this  attitude 
of  bis  mind  that  we  should  endeavour  to  transfer  his  imat^c  to 
tbe  canvass,  and  to  perpetuate  every  lineament  of  that  cheer- 
fil,  and  elevated  bein^,  which  constituted  the  real 

Cow|»er.  We  fear  that  one  had  effiK^t  of  attractin^^  the  |Hiblio 
fte  to  the  antecedent  period  to  which  his  own  Nurrutive  refers, 
fill  he  its  sri villi'  a  false  and  injurious  prominence  to  the  morbid 
|nturf*s  of  his  character.  Persons  who  take  up  that  nirrative 
with  hut  faint  and  indistinct  notions  of  his  real  amiableness  and 
■oral  excellencies,  w  ill  be  apt  to  close  the  volume  with  a  very  erro- 
irouH  or  at  le  ist  an  im|>erfect  estimate,  and  under  the  influence 
if- this  last  impression,  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Cowper 
Mlfia  far  from  boini^  pleasini'  or  appropriate.  'I'licy  will  not, 
ia  miiiy  cases,  care  to  pursue  the  course  of  his  history  beyond 
ibe  point  at  which  his  Memoir  of  himself  abruptly  terminates ; 
iimI  thus  they  will  not  I'et  the  whole  outline  in  just  perspective, 
but  hroken  and  distorted.  They  will  be  apt  after  all  to  think 
of  the  poet  i^nvper,  as  a  personai'e  very  distantly  reluU'd  to 
the  suhjeet  of  that  distressful  narrative ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
is  hia  history  as  a  whole,  and  his  character  as  entire,  that 
coDstitute  his  hioi^^raphy  one  of  the  most  intcn^stini;  subjects 
OQ  wliieli  the  intellect  and  the  heart  can  dwell. 

Tbe  Sketch  of  tiie  life  of  Cowper,  hy  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
Memoirs  edit tMl  hy  Mr.  Greatheed,  coiitrilnite  in  no  small  dei^ree 
to  supply  the  deficieiicy  of  llayley's  Memoirs  in  respect  to  this 
nost  interestini' period.  We  wish  that  eyery  purtictil.ir  should 
be  i^ttliere^  up  that  mii'ht  leni^theii  out  and  add  sireiu^th  of 
wlourini;  to  the  iletail.  Had  the  Key.  Mr.  Newton  been  now 
living,  aiul  his  faculties  unimpaired,  he,  better  than  any  m  iii,  could 
btve supplied  us  with  characteristic  information.  Great  was  the 
vtlue  that  Cowper  set  on  the  frieiitiship  and  intercourse  of 
estimable  elere^yman.  A  very  interestini;  ‘  monument  of 
*  the  endeared  anti  joint  labours  of  these  exemplary  Cliristians,* 
M  Dr.  J.  remarks,  ‘  still  exists  in  the  Olney  llymns.* 

But  we  proceed  with  reluctance  to  contemplate  the  subject 
^  thes«‘  Memoirs  under  the  last  as|iect  which,  the  myste- 
tti<|HMisations  of  the  Almii;hty,  h»s  mind  wan  |N*riiiitte<l 
^  assume:  anti  here  we  shall  ai;iin  .vail  ourselves  of  his 
‘kinsmnr'*'  own  naiTatioii. 

*  From  the  commencement  of  hU  rettidcncc  at  Olney,  till  January, 
®  period  of  five  yeara  and  a  quarter,  it  doet  not  appear 
vaa  any  mattriid  iDierruptioo  eithar  of  the  health  or  rali^ua 
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comfort  of  this  excellent  man.  Ills  feelings,  however,  mim  Vm 
reccivetl  a  severe  shock  in  February,  1770.  when  he  was  twice 
nioneii  to  C  ambridge  by  the  illness  of  his  beloved  brother,  whid 
terminated  fatally  on  the  20th  of  the  follow  ing  month.  How  (v  da 
afilictive  event  might  conduce  to  such  a  melanclioly  catastrophe,  it  a 
impossible  to  judge;  btft  certain  it  is,  that  at  this  |HTioil  a  reoe««4 
attack  of  his  former  hypochondriacal  complaint  took  place.  U  q 
remarkable  that  the  prevailinp  distortion  oi  his  afflicletl  imsginitios 
became  then  not  oily  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  right  rettoa, 
but  was  entirely  at  variance  with  every  distinguishing  characteriitic 
of  that  religion  which  had  so  long  proved  the  incitement  to  ha 
useful  labours,  and  the  source  of  his  mental  consolations.  Indeed 
so  powerful  and  so  singular  was  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by 
the  influence  of  the  maludy,  tlu\t  while  for  many  subsequent  ywi 


it  admitted  of  his  exhibiting  the  most  masterly  and  delightful  diipby 
of  poetical,  epistolary,  anil  conversational  ability,  on  the  greatoi 
variety  of  subjects,  it  constrained  him  from  that  period,  both  iaba 


s 


conversation  and  letters,  studiously  to  abstain  from  every  allmios 
of  a  religious  nature.  Vet  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  hand  and 
^hcart  from  w  liich,  even  under  so  mysterious  a  dispensation,  such  «. 
quisitc  descriptions  of  sacred  truth  and  feeling  afterwards  proceeded, 
must  have  been  long  and  faithfully  devoted  to  his  (iod  and  Father. 
The  testimonies  of  his  real  piety  were  manifested  to  others,  whet 
least  apparent  to  himself.  Hut  where  it  pleased  (iod  to  throw  t 
veil  over  the  mental  and  spiritual  consistency  of  this  excellent  aod 
aillicted  umn,  it  w'ould  ill  become  us  rudely  to  invade  the  divine  pf^ 
rogative  by  attempting  to  withdraw  it.*  pp.  xxxi,  xxxii. 

Ml*.  ('o\v|)t*r’s  relapse,  as  wo  think  it  is  rather  inoorrefth 
tonneil,  oecurreil  in  his  forty-second  year,  a  |>eriod  of  life  ia 
wliieli  constitiitiumil  tendeneies  of  this  lamentable  kind  are  r^ 
markably  apt  to  display  tlieinsolves. 

*  Of  this  sad  reverse  in  his  experience,’  it  is  said,  *  he  conceiwd 
some  presentiment  as  it  drew'  near,  and  during  a  solitary  walk  ■ 
tfie  tields,  composed  that  Hymn,  of  the  Olncy  Collection,  beginniaj 

‘  (lod  moves  in  a  mysterious  w’hy,’ 

which  is  very  expressive  of  that  faith  and  hope,  which  he  rctibed 
at  the  time,  even  in  the  prospect  of  his  severe  distress.’ 

The  nature  of  this  liypoehondriaeal  attack,  wan  not  atfif^ 
we  approlu'iul,  dillerent  from  tlie  attacks  he  experienced  ■ 
early  ytuith  at  Westminster  school,  and  again,  soon  after  » 
establi^luncnt  in  the  Temple;  but  his  constitution  was  less  ibk 
to  sustain  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  repeated 
which  his  tim  susceptible  frame  had  received,  were  suftott 
to  umlermine  his  health,  and  to  render  him  more  easily  tk 
victim  of  disease,  on  every  fresh  incursion*.  In  the  preii** 


♦  In  a  Letter  bearing  date  September  3,  1766,  he  wrltn,*^ 
'  au  stout  enough  in  appearance,  but  a  little  illness  demolishciP^ 
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as  ill  Ills  first  two  attacks,  there  oppcars  to  hare  been 
I#  cause  assii^nable  that  shoiiht  setMii  at  all  adequale 

ji  it«rlf  to  prodiicf*  a  rt>tiirii  of  the  ilisonler ;  the  preriispoMing 
cto*e  iioiihth‘Ss,  pun  ly  physical.  In  addition,  however, 

10  ihr  blow  the  death  of  his  brother  must  have  i^iven  to  his 

and  the  previous  exercise  of  Mr.  C.’s  mind  in  attending 
^iluriii!?  his  last  illm^s.  (an  otiice  which,  however  Gfritifyin^ 

11  some  resiHHrts,  must  have  cost  no  small  mental  exertion,) 
He  tre  informed  that  the  time  for  accomplishing  a  mutrimo* 
liil union  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was  fixed;  and  *  it  is  not  unlikely/ 
idihbis  hios^rapher,  ^  that  the  ai^itation  often  felt  in  similar  cir-' 
‘  cumMances,  proved  unfavourable  to  .\lr.  C.’s  natural  infirmity.* 
It  U  probable,  indceil,  that  uiitler  no  circumstanc4»s  and  by  no 
(OBceivable  prtH'aiition  could  the  return  of  the  disorder  at  some 
touiv  |HTio(l  have  been  altogether  obviated.  We  find  that  it 
^  hetMi  siis^t^ested  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  the  mode  in 
which  he  passed  his  life  at  Oliiey,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Btiniainint'  of  a  healthy  state  of  mind;  that  his  days  were 
i;)C0t  without  occupation,  and  that  his  devotion,  not  being  of 
the  kind  which  issues  in  action,  partook'  too  much  of  the  re- 
li^n  of  the  cloister.^  Nothing  is  more  easy,  and  nothing  at 
the  same  time  is  more  uiijirofitable,  than  to  frame  suppositiona 
of  tbin  nature;  hut  we  up|>reliend  the  fact  was  diflereiit.  That 
h(  employed -himself  apparently  so  little  in  composition  during 

I  this  period,  except  in  letters  to  his  friends,  we  should  consider 
I  IS  tflbrding  some  reason  to  conclude  that  his  time  was  not  so 
i  completely  unoccupied,  as  is  supposeil,  by  social  and  benevolent 
!  (ipu;emeiits.  Hut  indeed,  the  circumstance  of  his  actually 
pifting  eight  years  of  uninterrupted  health  and  cheerfulness, 

'  a  this  very  seclusion,  forms  a  sutlicient  refutation  in  our  opi- 
\  lion,  of  such  a  conjecture.  His  constitutional  ditfidonce  so  far' 

:  wore  oil*  during  this  period,  as  to  allow  of  his  taking  an  active 
:  part  in  visiting  the  poor  at  Olney,  to  whom  tiis  amiable  con- 
;  dmcension  long  endeared  his  memory.  At  this  time  he  waa 
:  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thornton,  as  one  of  the  contideiitiar 
ilmoners  to  whom  lie  entrust<Kl  the  six^ret  distribution  of  his  be- 
B^cence.  His  intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton  must  have  precluded 
Wi  being  left  for  any  considerable  interval  to  feel'  the  pressure 
^  solitude;  for  he  says  himself,  in  reference  to  that  most 
dieerful  of  eompanions,  as  well  as  most  judicious  divine,  ‘  VVe 
Wffp  M'ldom  seven  successive  hours  sepjraletl.’ 

TbuM  trampiilly  passcsl  the  few  years  dtiriiiir  which  it  pleased 
Krine  Providence  to  allow  this  excellent  nia  to  exliibit  the 

'  1  hive  had  a  severe  shake,  and  the  building  u  not  so  firm  aa 

'  <  SM.’ 

*  See  Edwards *8  edition' of  the  Memoir,  p.  106* 
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rcftlUy  of  tlu^  chan^  Mrhich  hia  acntimenta  and  character  luj 
undergone.  Affliction,  to  use  his  ohii  expression,  had  * 

*  him  a  Christian,’  and  this  had  made  him  happy.  *  It 

*  roe  some  concern,’  he  writes  to  Lady  liesketh,  ‘  thou^  K 
‘  the  same  time  it  increases  my  gratitude,  to  reflect  that  i 
^  convert  made  in  l^dlam,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbliar 
^  block  to  others,  than  to  advance  their  faith.  But  if  it  bn 

*  that  effect  upon  any,  it  is  owin^  to  their  reasoninf^  ubri^ 

^  and  drawinc:  their  conclusions  from  false  premises.  He  wbo 

*  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life  and  manners,  and  a  refor* 

^  roation  of  the  heart  itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  tbsar* 

*  dity,  that  in  any  other  case  would  fasten  the  imputitioa  of 

*  madness  upon  himself;  for  by  so  doint^,  he  ascribes  a  m- 
^  sonable  effect  to  an  unreasonable  cause,  and  a  positive  eflitt 
‘  to  a  net^ative.’ 

Still,  it  may  be  imapned,  Reli&^ion  had  at  least  a  share  ii 
determinint^  the  direction  of  his  disorder.  But  this  we  think  a 
extremely  questionable.  As  no  one  can  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  return  of  his  hy|>ochondriacal  attack  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  had  his  opinions  under^^onc  no  change  on  the  subject  of 
relii'ion,  so,  there  is  small  reason,  we  conceive,  to  conclude  that 
tlie  dejection  into  which  he  eventually  sunk,  would  in  that  cm 
have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
in  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  subject  in  his  early  youth,  whit 
is  falsely  culled  religious  melancholy  p^ave  the  character  to  thi 
morbid  affection  of  his  spirits.  Accident,  and,  we  believe,  the 
last  impression,  often  determine  the  compUxion  of  the  patieafi 
anxiety  under  the  influence  of  physical  melancholy;  and  it  a 
notorious  that  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the 
morbid  symntoms  exhibit  a  contrariety  to  the  disposition  lod 
diaracter  ol  the  individual  when  in  a  healtliy  state*.  The  natnnl 
actinc^  of  fear  or  of  remorse,  will  often  qive  rise  to  impressioM 
that  will  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  relip^ion ;  but  while  pridr, 
excess,  the  effects  of  empirical  treatment,  and  the  constitutioaii 
iaharitance  that  the  ains  of  the  parent  have  bequeathed  to  ho 
innocent  offsprinpf,  fill  the  wards  of  our  asylums,  few,  vcryfco 
are  the  victims  of  conscience. 

Had  Cowper  never  become  a  convert  to  relipon,  in  hi*  oil 
aoceptation  of  the  phrase,  the  only  difference  in  the  chtrtrtff 
of  his  dejection,  would  have  been  its  being  leng  irrational^ 
obviously  at  variance  with  his  own  creed  and  with  the  dictate 
of  Revealed  Truth.  There  is  not  a  tenet  of  Calvinism,  of  whirl 
tiie  impression  fixed  on  his  mind  during  his  insanity  was  wA 
subversive.  That  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  Election,  whki 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  declare  to  be 


*  See  OUT  Review  of  )iill  on  Iwuiitj,  E.R.  FoLUL 
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I  uloAsant,  and  un8|)cakab1e  comfort  to  ^lly  peraons/ 
bis  believini;^,  that  he  had  been  actually  *  renewed  unto 
t  holiness/  and  yet  was  excluded  from  salvation ; — that  he  was  of 
ihe  number  of  those  for  whom  Christ  dietl,  and  yet  was  doomcnl, 
hj  (tie  determinate  counsel  of  God,  to  be  an  exception  to  his 
^rociotis  promist*s.  The  doctrine  of  enicacious  Grace  forbade 
^  believing  that  he  had  annulled  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
opoD  his  heart  by  an  act  of  disobedience;  and  that  of  Final 
IVnoveraiice  was  etpially  in  direct  opposition  to  his  notion 
rfhoin^  by  «n  irremediable  relapse,  for  ever  forfeittsl  the  mercy 
olGod.  If  there  are  any  persons  who  shall  still  dmn  it  a  sut* 
ftrient  (tmuiid  for  their  idle  calumnies,  that  Covv|>er  was  mad 
led  was  relii;ious,  what  can  be  said  in  reply,  but  that  they 
ifv  indeed  far  from  beiii^  religious,  and  yet  lliey  certainly  are, 
isiespiTts  the  ri^ht  use  of  reason,  mad  :  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
thit  they  Indoii^  to  the  class  of  the  incurably  insane. 

*  For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  subsequent  to  this  attack, 

*  Cow|)er  seems  to  have  been  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  ve- 

*  bemence  of  his  clisorder.’  'I'lie  delicacy  of  his  bioi^raphers 
has  led  them  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  iHiiiuteness  of  description 
ia  reference  to  any  variation  in  the  symptoms;  but  we  apprehend 
that  it  was  at  this  |>eriod,  that  an  immedicable  wound  was  iiitlicted 
on  bis  rational  faculties,  liis  spirits  in  some  measure  nvovered 
from  the  seizure  ;  the  inilammatory  symptoms  subsided ;  but  the 
Mcret  injury  his  intellectual  frame  received,  only  the  Resur¬ 
rection  could  repair.  We  believe  that  that  singular  speides  of 
insanity,  familiarly  denominated  *  being  mad  upon  one  idea/ 
into  wliich  frei^uent  attacks  both  of.  the  Sthenic  and  of  tlie 
Afihcnic  form,  are  apt  to  issue,  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  iu- 
rurable.  This  appears  to  have  been  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  present  most  interesting  case.  On  all  subjects  but  one, 
and  on  that  one  as  relating  to  himself,  Cowper  became  after 
I  time  accessible,  ami  conversed  with  his  accustomed  facility 
ind  cheerfulness.  The  whole  range  of  literature  was  thrown 
open  to  the  incursions  of  his  admirable  faculties,  and  his  genius 
displayed  itself  with  a  force  and  a  brilliancy  surpassing  even  the 
happiest  eflbrts  of  his  mind  at  any  earlier  period.  Only  there 
Was  one  haunted  chamber  in  his  imagination,  where  all  was 
unpenetrable  darkness ;  and  from  that  abode  of  horror,  voices 
Would  at  times  issue  that  troubled  the  intellectual  faculty.  The 
Uind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb  spirit  which  now  was  permitted  to 
take  |)ossossion  of  his  mind,  was  mercifully  restricted  to  this 
^  peculiar  recess  of  thought.  On  one  point  only  he  was 
imtional  and  out  of  the  reach  of  consolation.  How  does  wisdom 
sometimes  beam  through  the  most  inscrutable  dispensations  df 
Uim  who 

*  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  pciform  V 
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Rofore  thi«  last  awful  vUUation  had  acalod  up  the 
of  this  e\c<'llrnt  man,  as  a  moral  accent,  and  procUided  thefuftbn 
eaercifws  of  his  mind  in  reforeiice  to  the  concerns  of  rtenii^ 
•n  interval  was  allowed  him,  not  oidy  to  embrace  the  faith oC  | 
Saviour,  hut  to  enjoy  the  iinclomieti  sunshine  of  a  miMcl  m 
with  Heaven,  and  to  vindicate  to  all  around,  the  elVicteiotn  ii. 
fluence  of  the  tios|M'l  upon  his  character.  Kit^lit  ye.irs  eUjMc^ 
and  theji  tlie  title  of  the  disortler  was  permitted  to  return, 
pot  HO  as  wholly  to  hear  away  the  reason  hy  its  viuleao^ 
Though  all  was  in  a  moral  resf>ect,  tiarkness  within,  ilie  {^eculiir 
and  as  it  related  to  himself  httpehss  tlirtction  his  diM't^n. 
aumfMl,  left  him  us  capahle  as  ever  of  intelltH  tiial  exertion  lor 
the  advantup*  of  others. —  It  was  as  thoiii^h  when  tlie  liu^ 
that  ruletl  the  haip  was  palsied,  the  winds  still  stirred  the 
ttrinirs  intosiirpassinir  melotly. 

lnstunc«>  of  similar  phenomena,  thoui^h  not  frequently  m- 
dered  illustrious  hy  the  character  of  the  sidlerer,  are  famihir 
to  those  who  have  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  morl/ul  ex* 
hibitions  of  human  nature.  \V«  recollect  hearini;  of  a  siiiipilir 
one,  in  which  the  patient,  coherent,  calm,  and  acciWiKle  oi 
every  suhjtTt  that  occ'uried  to  the  visiter,  wus  uuiforiidy  roas(4 
into  maniacal  rat^e,  l»y  the  mention  of  the  name  u  Lon! 
North,  altliou|rli  he  had  received  no  personal  iiijur\  from  thu 
nobleman.  Hut  the  case  which  comes  the  nearest  hy  far  ts 
that  of  Cowper,  and  which  indeed  may  be  cited  as  u  p.iralU, 
was  that  of  the  celebrat<‘d  Simon  Hrowne,  a  leaiiied  Di^sentia^ 
Mini**ter,  who  imai^^ined  that  Mhe  thinking  faculty  witliiiihiai 
^  was  annihilated.'  In  the  Dedication  of  his  Defeiu  e  of  tW 
Helii;ion  of  Nature,”  to  Queen  Caroline,  preserved  in  tbr 
Adventurer,  he  solicits  her  ^lajesty’s  {gracious  acceptance  <rf 
the  work,  on  the  i^roiind  of  the  |>octdiarity  attachiiic  to  tW 
Author,  as  *  the  first  heiii^  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  aiiaine.' 

*  He  was  once,'  he  adds,  *  a  man;  and  of  some  little  name, btrt 

*  of  m>  Wurth,  as  his  present  iiuparalleled  case  maki^  but  too 

*  inanih^t ;  for  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenc^iiK^  God, 

*  his  very  thinking  siihstance  has  for  more  than  sc*ven  yctn 

*  bevMi  continually  wastintc  away,  till  it  is  wholly  |>erislud  ovt 

*  of  him,  if  it  he  not  utterly  come  to  noihini^.  None,  no  act 

*  the  least  remembrance  of  its  very  ruins  remains;  not  tk 

*  shadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor  any  sense  that,  so  much  tf 

*  one  sinifle  one,  jH'rfect  or  im|K.‘rfect,  whole  or  iliminiahed,  eftf 

*  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  |>erc(MV(sl  byk. 
‘  Such  a  present  from  such  a  thiiiuf,  hovvever  worthh^ss  in  itidf» 
^  may  nut  he  wludly  tinacc'eptahle  to  your  Majesty,  the  author 

*  Wiii^  such  as  history  cannot  parallel.' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  desirous  of  hein^  acqutinlod 
with  all  Uie  particulars  of  this  very  remarkable  instaooitif 
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nirtUl  insini(y>  may  satisfy  themselves  by  a  reference  to  the 

Kicyclopedias.^ 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  tracing  the  narrative  of 
Cowpor’s  life,  throufijli  every  remainiiii^  sta^'e.  Nearly  seven 
fftrs  elafised  before  he  sutlieieiitly  recovered  his  spirits  to 
^ploy  his  mind  in  |>oetical  composition,  *  to  which  he  was 
I  yr^d,*  we  are  informed,  ‘  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  the  most  effec- 
*  tuti  mode  of  relieving  his  thoughts  from  the  despair  by  which 
4  tbov  were  continnally  acritated.'  In  the  winter  of  17 HO,  tie  com- 
poteii  nearly  the  whole  of  the  poems  comprised  in  his  first 
folume.  In  these  poems,  there  is  sometimes  displayed  the 
frrerity  of  the  moralist  tofi^ether  with  considerable  power  of 
iroiiT,  and  even  humour;  hut  the  view  which  is  taken  both  of 
bttman  nature  and  of  relit^ion,  is  ctH*tainly  alike  free  from  the 
l^oom  of  misanthropy  and  the  exaggeration  of  morliid  senti* 
Bfot.  Let  an  impartial  comparison  tie  made  of  these  poems 
with  the  etVnsions,  sublimely  poetic  as  many  of  them  doubtless 
trr,  of  ttic  auttior  of  tlie  Nii^ht  Tliom^hts,  who  all  his  life  long; 
ptid  homai^e  to  tlie  world,  and  was  found  at  eii^hty.  a  eourtier, 
lod  it  must  he  owned  that  the  character,  of  Cowper's  poems  is 
tint  of  the  suiisliiue  for  cheerfulness.  Who  could  have  titdicvedi 
oarcailiii!'  for  instance  the  poem  of  Hope,  that  its  aiitlior  was 
bfll^uihliiiit'  under  the  sensation  of  Despair,  deemiiii^  it  impiety 
for  him  to  pray,  or  to  raise  a  thong^ht  tu  Heaven,  wtiicli  he 
intipned  to  he  liarred  against  him  ?  The  inference  is  irresistible, 
tbit  the  Author  of  sneli  compositions  was  either  hajipy  or  insane. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passa^^s  that  were 
fver  written,  is  the  very  pathetic  description  of  himself  which 
occurs  ill  tlie  poem  on  Ketircmeiit.  This,  us  most  strikingly 
illustratini'  the  nature  of  his  malady,  yet  betrayint^  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Author  was  not  perfcH^tly  conscious  of  it,  we  should 
ntnii  t  entire,  did  we  not  fear  that  this  article  would  extend 
hryonil  all  proper  limits.  We  must  make  room  for  the  fol* 
kaint;  lines. 

‘  Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move ; 

Lips  busy,  and  eye  fixed,  foot  failing  slow. 

Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below. 

Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
i^uch  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 

That  tongue  is  silent  now;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song. 

Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 

Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 

Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 

Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short; 


•  Sec,  m  particukTi  Kc^'i  Cyclopedia,  Vol;  'V.  Art,  Browne, 
SuDoa. 
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Both  fan  beneath  a  fever’s  secret  sway,  • 

Andt  like  a  summer  brook,  are  passed  awaj. 

•  •  *  •  •  •  ^ 

Man  is  A  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 

Kach  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright;  ^ 

Tlie  screws  reversed  ( a  ta»k  which,  if  he  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 

Ten  thousiind  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use.’ 

In  the  year  I7H|,  ho  wa»  deprived  of  the  society  of  hit  only 
familiar  a*<-tK*iate,  hy  the  preferment  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Newton 
to  the  n‘eior\  of  St.  .Mary  Wooliiotli,  in  Loudon. 

‘  PreviniiJily  to  his  departure  from  the  former  place,  he  insisted  oa 
introilucing  to  Mr.  Cowper,  his  intimate  accpiaintance,  Mr.  BuU,i( 
Kew|>ort  pHgnel,  ns  his  substitute  in  social  converse.  Mr.  Cowper 
had  al  w‘;iy«  Mhrunk  back  from  intercourse  with  strangers;  and  tbs 
gloom  which  still  depres>ed  his  mind,  rendered  him  at  that  tine 
peculiarly  reluctant  to  admit  a  new  visitor.  Mr.  Newton,  who 
dreaded  to  leave  Mr.  C.  wholly  destitute  of  a  confidential  frieid, 
used,  ill  this  instance,  un  afi'ectionate  violence,  which  was  attended 
with  all  the  success  he  could  hope  for.  The  atflicttul  banl  looo 
formed  a  strong  littichiiient  to  Mr.  Hull,  w'hose  extensive  infiirmitioi 
and  n  itur.il  vivacity  tended  greatly  to  alleviate  Mr.  Cowper’s  habitoil 
dejection  They  regularly'  sptmt  together  one  day  every  fortnight, 
tlie  only  seasors.  for  five  years,  in  which  Mr  Cowper  admitted  any  cow- 
pany,  except  during  his  friendship  with  the  lute  lady  Austen,  which 
commenced  in  September  1781.'  pp.  S8,  39. 

In  Lady  .Vusleira  animated  and  brilliant  conversation,  Cowper 
found  a  powerful  antiilute  against  his  melancboly,  and  deeply 
must  every  reader  of  sensibility  have  n‘gretUMl  the  fat  d  necesAf 
under  wliich  he  too  acMin  found  liimaelf  laid,  hy  the  luosi  sscrei 
obligations,  abruptly  to  renounce  a  friendship  so  dear  to  hin, 
and  res^H'cting  which  he  liad  cherished  expectations  Hstteriig 
and  al  ost  romantic.  .After  he  had  taken  this  resolution,  h« 
never  met  her  again. 

The  constant  cxert'ise  of  hia  mind,  however,  in  literary  coin- 
position,  in  w  hich  he  conlinuetl  to  indulge,  ‘  so  far  succeeded  is 

*  diverting  him  from  habitual  despair,  that  he  l»ccume  more  it* 

*  tached  tu  society.* 

*  It  w.is  not,  however,  by  arguing  against  his  inveterate  inel»* 
choly,  that  his  religious  friends  could  promote  its  relief.  An  tUuwflo 
to  the  subject  wai  usually  productive  of  its  symptoms;  although. npii 
any  other  rcliginus  topic  than  that  of  his  own  prospect  of  tutonUi 
Mr,  C*»wper  would  converse  freely  and  profitably  rhe  nccew^y* 
however,  of  avoiding  so  interesting  a  theme,  could  not  but  nakt* 
essential  ilithtrence,  Ixith  in  his  conversation  and  corresjK)nden» 
from  what  either  had  been,  previous  to  his  unhappy  relapse,  b 
writing  to  his  former  friendis,  to  whom  he  again  became  gradoig 
habituated,  as  his  poetical  exercises  advanced^^C  touches  spWT 
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pj  ctutioutlf  upon  reli^non.  He  more  freely  inclulget  a  vein  of 
ligpoyr,  which  contributed  to  the  momentary  di89i|mtion  of  hie 
^(0001;  while  he  could  Kcarcely  advert  to  spiritual  subjects  without 
^eMximating  the  M>urce  of  hie  distress.*  This  remark  (pplit^s  to 
^  of  his  subse^ent  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  sportive  sallies  of  hU 
p0(dcsl  pitH.'es  The  flow  of  wit,  which  in  both  instances  displays 
tkf  peculiar  powers  of  his  mind,  and  fascinates  the  literary  reader, 
wM  employed  by  him  us  a  substitute  for  spiritual  reflection  in  which 
jg  eftrrmcti  it  presumptuous  to  indulge  himseff ;  or  as  a  forcible  cflbrt 
isretift  the  Intrusion  of  distress  and  terror. 

*  In  his  letters,  us  printed,  there  are  many  obvious  chasms  which 
vffT  probably  occupied  mostly  with  expressions  of  religious  despon* 
dtsev.'  Memoirs  edited  by  (Sreatheed.  pp.  4-1— G. 

A  letter  of  this  description,  adtiressed  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bull, 
iftd  only  partially  I'iveii  in  llayley*^  Meinoira,  is  now  in  our 
possession;  un<l  as  it  presents  a  remarkable  coiifiriiution  of  the 
peculiaritv  of  Cowper’s  state  of  mind,  under  the  iiiHiienoe  of 
phasic .d  disorder,  we  shall  venture  to  lay  it  btd'ore  our  readem* 

*  Mon  aimalde  ^  tres  cber  Ami, 

*  It  is  not  in  the  |N»wer  of  chaises  or  chariots  to  carry 

*  you  where  iiiy  utVectiiins  will  not  follow  you.  If  I  heanl  that 

*  you  were  i;on«*  to  finish  your  days  in  the  moon,  1  should  not 

*  love  you  the  less,  hut  should  contemplate  the  place  of  your 

*  ibode  as  oiten  as  it  appi'ared  in  the  heavens,  and  siy,  farewell, 

*  my  friend,  for  ever,  lost  hut  not  foru^otten  :  live  happily  in  thy 

*  linierti  and  smoke  the  remainder  of  thy  pipes  in  peace.  Thou 

*  trt  rid  of  earth  at  last  and  all  its  cares.  So  far  I  can  rejoice 

*  in  thy  removal,  and  us  to  (he  cares  that  are  to  In*  foumt  in  tho 

*  moon,  I  am  resolved  to  suppose  them  lii;liter  tiiaii  those 

*  below  : — heavier  they  can  hardly  be.* 

(Thus  fur  the  Lj(*tter  is  printed  by  llayley.  See  his  Life  of 
CowjHT.  V<d.  II.  p.  393.) 

*  II  >tii  your  advice  and  your  maimer  of  ^iviuc^  it  are  i;eutle 
mil  friendly,  and  like  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  (hem,  and 
clifnl  refuse  your  counsel  b«*cause  I  dislike  it,  hut  because  it  is 
not  for  me.  There  in  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  miglii  not 
be  the  belter  for  it^  rnyuelf  only  excepted.  Prove  to  me 
tliat  I  have  a  rit^ht  to  pray,  and  I  will  pray  without  ceasing; 
Vi'S,  and  praise  too,  even  in  the  belly  of  this  Hell,  compared 
with  wiiicii  Jonah's  was  a  palace,  a  temple  of  the  livimr  God. 
Ikit  let  me  add,  there  is  no  encourai^ement  in  the  Scripture  so 


•  Hud  the  Puhlinher  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Early  Life  of  Cowper, 
•dvcried  to  thiu  consideration,  he  vrould  not  have  iiijudiciouily 
•veiled  liu  Appendix,  by  reprinting  the  Critique  which  apiieared  tm 
^periodical  work,,  containing  toinc  very  uncaodid  reflcctiooa  io 
rtienocc  to  this  circumstance* 
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*  cotnprebciwWc  as  to  include  my  ease,  nor  any  consoUiioa 

*  eflrt*i*tual  as  to  reach  it.  /  f/ow’f  relate  it  to  yoM,  f»ecauit^ 

*  comUi  mot  heliere  it.  You  \iroiild  ai^ee  with  me  if  you  coSi 

*  And  yet  the  sin  hy  whieli  1  am  exclutled  from  the  privile^  | 

‘  once  enjoyed,  yon  itom/i/  nccf)unt  no  gin,  l  ow  trou/d 

*  tell  me,  it  wom  a  fluty.  This  is  strange — You  will  think  sa 

*  mad — hut  1  nm  not  mad,  most  nohle  Festus.  1  am  onlt  ii 

*  despair:  and  those  |)owers  of  mind,  which  I  possess,  areotli 

*  |HTmitted  me  for  my  amusement  sometimes,  and  to  accumaUu 

*  and  enhance  my  mis4>ry  at  others.  /  hare  not  erem 

*  hlenginy  on  my  food  thegp  ten  i/erirar,  nor  do  I  ex|>ect  1  sbifl 
‘  ever  ask  it  as^uin.  Yet  I  love  you  and  such  as  you^ 

*  mined  to  enjoy  your  friendship  while  1  can.  It  will  not  W 
‘  lon^^ :  we  must  soon  part  for  ever.* 

This  letter  liears  date  Oct.  27,  1782,  and  refers  in  a  snk- 
aetpient  paraf^aph,  to  the  Translations  from  Madame  (iuion,  m 
Inuiii'  *  finisluMl,  hut  not  cpiite  transiTihed.*  VVe  mi:;ht  rest  oi 
the  evidence  of  this  letWr  alone,  the  fact  that  Cowper's  de- 
rant^ement  was,  so  far  as  resjx'cts  even  the  proximate  ciuse, 
totally  uncunni*cted  with  his  relii'iotis  opinions.  Such  a  notios 
as  this  letter  unfolds,  could  only  he  the  effect  of  insanity. 

Farly  in  Jniuiary,  1787,  Mr.  Cowper  w’as  attackeil  with  whit 
his  hioi;rat»her  terms,  a  nerrous  ferery  which  compelled  him  to 
sus|HMul  his  poetical  c*fTorts  during  nearly  ten  months.  Hethca 
n^umed  without  intermission  his  application  to  Homer,  lad 
completed  his  translation  in  171)0.  His  state  of  mind,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  continued  to  he  noiotherwise  materially  im¬ 
proved,  than  as  ‘  the  diversion  of  his  thoughts  from  despair 

*  tended  to  relieve  his  constitutional  malady.*  Mr.  (ireatheed 
states,  that  ‘  Mr.  Cowper  was  not  destitute,  at  times,  of  ^lim- 

*  meriiu;;  ho|»e  and  dawniiu^  consolation  ;  and  that  he  rejiettedly 
‘  n*sumed  his  approaches  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Hrace :  but 

*  these  seasons  were,  unhappilv,  too  transient  to  admit  d 

*  his  renewed  attendance  on  public  worship.*  These  delii^tful 
intervals  of  sanity  oecurred,  we  arc  informed,  durini^  the  tiiw 
that  he  was  mo nt  fully  occupied  with  ftoetical  lahourg ;  which 
at  once  disproves  the  notion  that  his  literary  eni^j^ements  were 
in  any  deijree  the  cause  of  his  avoidiiu^  of  the  subject  of  relipoa, 
and  indicates  at  the  same  time  that  the  symptoms  of  retumiag 
sanity  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
latent  principle  of  piety. 

In  1791,  his  spirits  received  a  very  severe  shock,  ot'casioned 
by  Mrs.  llnwin*8  bein^  attackeil  with  a  disorder  which  after¬ 
wards  pn»ved  to  be  paralytic.  Her  apparent  recovery  aflbnW 
him  s|>eedy  relief,  but  in  May  of  the  following  year,  ‘h** 

*  faitliful  and  anectionate  nurse*  was  again  seized,  and  the  at* 
Uck  *  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  her  5j>cccb|  ^ 
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I  yr  fecuhii'S*  in  a  very  distrcHsins;  dejfnH*.*  *  The  disooTery 
4  l^rrw  ^ir.  Cow|>er  at  first  into  a  parvx^itm  of  denpeniiion* 
^  $»  sht*  slowly  thoui^h  im|H*r!'«H'tly  riH^uverotl  her  |Hiwers,  hU 
wrrt'  irmdiiully  n^storiMl  to  traiujuilHty.  In  Aii^ust,  Mm. 

^  gniit  li»\ins;siiniciently  regained  her  strength  toacroin|miiy  him^ 
Cow)>fr  was  iMM'siiatled  to  undertake  u  journey  to  Kartliain,  the 
rrsiflence  ot‘  Mr  llayley,  and  he  experieneetl  mueh  ^ratilication 
(rtan  the  adtx'tioiiate  liospitulity  with  whieli  he  was  eiitcM'tuincri 
*  It  is  uhnost  a  ParatlisoV  he  says  *  in  whieh  we  ilwelL* 
But  as  to  that  i^looiiiiiiess  of  mind  which  I  liave  had  tlieae 
« twenty  years,  it  cleavi^  to  me  even  here,  and  ixiuld  I  be 

*  trtie«luted  to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my  bo<ly  behind  me, 

<  would  cleave  to  me  even  tln^re  also.  It  is  my  companion  for 

*  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  ilivo'ce  us.’  It  should  seem  that 
there  were  moments,  in  whieh  the  patient  himself  w.is  suffpU 
ciouH  of  the  nature  of  the  aHeetion  under  which  he  sutfered. 

Alter  their  return  to  Weston,  Mrs.  Unwin’s  streiiicth  and 
ficulties  iietc^n  S^radually  to  dfH'line,  till  she  at  leiu^tli  sunk  into 
ffcoiid  childhooit.  'I'his  greatly  distressed  the  spirits  of  her 
companion,  and  ttisahletl  him  to  renew  his  habits  of  studiont 
ipplieatioii.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  was  now  uniformly 
(iefoted  to  her  helpless  state,  whieh  was  no  doubt  hii^hly  pro- 
judicial  to  his  health  of  mind,  and  hastened  as  Dr  •lohnson 
believes,  *  the  approach  of  the  last  calamitous  attack  with 

*  winch  this  interestin*^  sutVerer  was  yet  to  be  visited.’  At  the 
ctHumcncement  of  the  year  171)4,  Cowper  sunk  *  into  a  depth 

*  ol  melancholy  as  desperate,  thoiurh  not  eipially  violent,  as 

*  that  which  he  endured  when  first  deprived  of  relii^iotis  com* 

*  fort.’  The  advice  of  Dr.  Willis,  of  (jreatford,  in  Liiicoln- 
ihire,  was  on  this  occasion  called  in  ;  hut  the  utmost  efforts  of 
nnlical  skill,  and  the  most  perseverintj^  exertions  of'  f  iendship 
for  his  solace  and  restoration,  were  alike  fruitless.  On  the  23d 
of  April,  a  letter  from  Lord  S|HMicer  announced  to  Cowper’a 
fririnfs  his  Majesty's  {'rant  of  a  pension  nominally  of  X300  a 
}ear,  which  was  most  seasonable  as  res|N‘cted  liis  temporal 
e\i(;encies ;  hut  the  news  ‘  could  not  impart  even  a  faint  |(lim- 

*  met  ini'  of  joy  to  the  dejected  invalid.’  He  was  not  imlced 
ctpuhle  of  beini'  made  sensible  of  the  actpiisition. 

In  tluiy,  17lk5,  Cowjier  submittcul  to  be  removed  from  his 
beloved  Wc*ston,  under  the  iilea  of  a  temporary  absence,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  summer's  residence  on  the 
Norfolk  co'ist,  and  of  enabling  his  affectionate  kinsin  ui,  the 
.Mr.  Johnson,  to  watch,  with  (iiial  solicitude,  over  his  de» 
clinini'  <lays.  •  On  the  first  evening  of  nis  journey  occurred  the 
fitful  gleam  of  cheerfulness  with  which  it  ple.ised  God  to 
hvour  him.  As  Cowper  walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  up  and  down 
churchyard  of  the  ([uiet  village  of  St.  Neots,  at  which  they 
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rfRtei!,  the  peaceful  moonlight  scenery  hod  so  fatouribWn 
eflect  on  his  spirits  that  he  conversed  with  much  compon,^ 
on  the  suhjec’t  of  Thomson’s  Seasons,  and  the  circumstiK^ 
under  \%hich  they  Here  prohuhly  Hritten. 

At  the  eloM*  of  the  following  year,  Cowper’s  ‘  Mar^*  (4. 
taineil  a  relief  from  the  sorrows  and  infirmities  of  mortalitt;  bat 
Cowper’s  siMisations  were  no  longer  so  acute  us  to  reiuter  tka 
loss  an  insupportable  event.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  nkm 
only  an  indistinct  view  of  the  body  could  be  obtained,  Coupcr 
attended  by  his  kinsman,  visited  the  chamber  of  his  dejiartn! 
friend.  *  After  looking  at  the  corpse  for  a  few  inon^ents,  be 
suddenly  starttnl  uway  with  a  vehement  but  unfinishetl  Miitface 
of  pas*>ionate  sorrow,  and  thenceforth  never  again  mentioac^ 
Mrs.  l^iiwiirs  iiaine«  ^ 

Homer  had  still  power  nt  intervals  to  arrest  his  thoughts,  tad 
to  einplo)  his  leisure.  He  completed  the  revision  of  his  tna»> 
latioii  in  March,  HM9.  After  leaving  Weston,  he  wrote  but 
three  or  four  letters  to  his  friends,  all  expressive  of  his  owi 
misery.  One  of  them  adilressinl  to  Mr.  Huclianan,  of  Westoi, 
begins  thus  :  *  i  will  forget  for  a  moment  that  to  whonisoevf? 

*  1  may  atldress  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no  otherwise  be 

*  welcome,  than  uu  a  cm  lom/i/.’  When  visited  by  the  Dowign 
liady  S|)encer,  8ir  John  Thro<'kmorton,  and  Air.  Hose,  be 
declined  conversing  with  them.  The  last  eflbi  t  of  his  niindii 
original  composition,  was  “The  Cast  away,”  in  which  the  moit 
pathetic  allusion  is  made  to  that  unutterable  distress  under  wbicb 
It  was  composed,  in  January,  1800,  he  was  seized  witii  drop¬ 
sical  symptoms. 

*  On  the  19th  of  April  the  weakness  of  this  truly  pitiable  sufferer  hid 
so  much  int  reased,  tnat  his  kinsman  apprehended  his  death  to  be 
near  Adverting,  therefore,  to  the  ufllictiun,  ns  well  of  bodynof 
mind,  w  hich  his  beloved  inmate  was  then  enduring,  he  ventured  to 
speak  of  his  approaching  dissolution  os  the  signal  of  his  delivensoe 
from  both  these  miseries.  Aficr  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  which  wii 
less  interrupted  by  tlie  objections  of  his  desponding  relative  than  be 
had  dared  to  hoinr,  he  proceeded  to  an  observation  more  consolatory 
still ;  namely,  that  in  the  world  to  which  he  was  hastening,  amcr- 
ciful  Redeemer  had  prepared  unspeakable  happiness  for  all  bis  chil¬ 
dren — and  therefore  for  him.  To  tlie  first  part  of  this  sentence  be 
had  listened  with  composure,  but  the  concluding  words  were  bo 
aoontr  uttired,  than  his  passionately  expressed  entreaties  that  bit 
companion  would  desist  from  any  further  observations  of  a  sim^ 
kind,  clearly  proved,  that  though  it  was  on  the  eve  of  beinc 
vested  with  angelic  light,  the  darkness  of  delusion  still  veiled  bit 
•pirit**  pp.  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii. 

*  *  O,  spare  me !  sparc^  me  was  his  expression,  *  You  knoW|  jw 

*  knem  it  to  bo  false  I’ 
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fhe  last  words  lie  was  licard  to  utter,  were  to  Hiss  Pt'Towne, 
fli  bt*r  otferiiu?  Iiiiu  a  cordial :  he  decliiuHl  it,  sayinp^,  *  What  can 
*  it  dftiiify 

Kirly  on  llio  ‘25th  of  April,  ‘  a  deadly  chanty*  was  observed 
10  bale  taken  place,  and  after  remaininv^  for  aliout  twelve  hours 
ji  to  insensible  state,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  In  so  mild  and 
MOtlo  a  manner,  we  are  informed,  did  his  spirit  take  its  Hi^ht, 
that  tlie  pret  ise  moment  of  his  departure  was  unobserved  by  the 
f^n  fritMids  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  dyini^  countenanoe. 

*  From  this  mournful  period,’  adds  Dr.  Johnaon,  in  concluding 
the  very  interesting  Sketch  we  have  so  frequently  adverted  to,  •  till 
the  features  of  his  deceased  friend  were  closed  from  his  view,  the 
expression  wliicii  the  kinsman  of  Cowper  observed  in  them,  and 
fhich  he  was  atfcctionately  delighted  to  suppose  an  index  of  the  laat 
thoughts  and  enjoyments  of  his  soul  in  its  gradual  eicapc  from  the 
depths  of  despondence,  was  that  of  calmness  and  compoaure, 
niogied,  os  it  were,  with  holy  surprise  !* 

It  was  a  most  legitimate  gratification  of  the  feelings,  to  cherish 
this  imagination,  since  it  comported  so  well  with  the  real  cir* 
cmnstaiices  in  which  the  departing  spirit  would  he  placed  by 
the  first  glimmerings  of  consciousm*ss.  Had  Cowjier’s  piety 
been  of  a  less  decitled  character,  there  would  have  been  room 
for  regret  that  ere  he  died  he  ‘  gave  no  sign  hut  it  should 
stem,  that  his  physical  powers  w'ere  too  exhausted  to  admit  of 
that  transient  illumination  of  the  facultu^,  which  in  cases  of 
dtnngemciit,  is  generally  the  pn'sageof  death.  It  is,  however, 

I  consideration  of  small  moment,  on  which  side  the  river  the 
vision  of  the  ^  open  gate  of  heaven*  burst  upon  the  soul.  That 
dirk  passage  once  etfecteil,  every  doubt  was  over.  And  if  the 
state  of  separate  consciousness  admits  of  the  perception  of  the 
ubjeits  of  sense,  it  must  have  been  with  a  peculiar  emotion  of 
exultation  that  bis  s})irit  surveyed  the  breathless  form  in  which 
it  had  been  entombed,  and  adopted  the  triumphant  challenge  to 
the  last  enemy,  “  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? — ” 

Might  we  but  imagine  its  detention  for  a  while  near  the  scene 
of  its  former  sufiferings,  it  would  be  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  solemn  joy  with  which  it  would  contemplate  the  depositc  of 
that  poor  corruptible  frame  in  the  dust,  as  seed  cast  into  the 
fvrow,  anticipating,  as  the  last  act  of  faith,  that  moment, 
when  the  universal  chorus  shall  arise,  “  O  Grave,  where  is  ihu 
“  victory  ?— ”  ^ 

Our  object  in  pursuing  to  its  close  this  melancholy  but  in* 
luting  narrative,  has  been  principally  to  dissociate,  if  possible, 
» the  minds  of  our  readers,  the  real  character  of  Cowper  from 
^  morbid  des|>ondency  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  bodily 

to  exhibit  the  distinct  cotine  of 
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that  fiijwrcler,  under  Us  occasional  variations,  to  its  cattstiwiL 
Then' is  reason  to  regret  tliat  any  of  his  bioi^raphers  should 
fallen  into  the  use  of  a  |>hraseolo£*;y  cak'ulu(e<t  (o  Utour  h 
aonn  d.-iMfe  the  erroneous  impressions  which  have  h«>eii 
taiinsi  wiili  nspect  to  the  true  nature  of  his  aillictive  mtlidt 
The  uiionyinous  author  of  the  “  Memoirs'’  edited  by  the  Re^ 
Mr.  (ireatheed,  speaks  of  *  his  spiriiuul  recovery,*  of  his  hein^de- 
|u*ived  ot  *  relitriotis  comfort,’  and  of  his  not  beiu!;:  ^hle  to  adren 
to  ‘spiritual  suhjec'ts  without  approximatint'  the  source  of  bji 
‘  distrt'sa;'  us  if  relii^iniis  defection,  instead  of  insanity,  had 
led  to  his  despair.  It  excites  no  surprise  to  find  writers,  ahg 
l^ive  apparently  little  knowle<lt;e  of  Christianity,  falling  loti 
this  error.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Article  Cowper,  in  the 
Kdinhuri;li  Cncyclopadia,  edited  by  Dr.  llrewster,  tells  u 
that  his  *  distemper  was  reIit>;ious  madness,’  and  that  his  i|. 
tiumey  with  some  ‘  well-meaning  enthusiasts’  at  lluntin^doo, 

‘  certainly  contributed  to  deejieii  the  shade  of  that  relig'um 
‘  mvlmtvlwlg  trhich  had  sprung  tip  in  his  mind  since  hit 
*  rvcucertp'  lie  informs  us  further,  that  ‘the  society  of  Mr. 

‘  Newton’  at  OIney,  ‘  u  person  of  the  same  principles  as  the 
‘  Unwins,  contributed  to  fix  his  mind,  without  variety  or  re* 

‘  lief,  on  those  awful  subjirts,  which,  hotcerer  proper  to  ht 
‘  recalled  to  the  careless  and  insensiblej  are  most  dangerous 
^  to  a  diseased  mind  like  Cowper’s.’  ‘A  most  unfortunate 
‘  fault  of  his  poetry,’  this  critic  subscc|ucntly  remarks,  ‘iu,  thit 
‘  the  hiu^hest  tire  of  his  enthusiasm  is  so  fre(|ucntly  mixed 
‘  with  the  clouds  of  methodism  and  mysticism.’  The  Article  in 
the  KiK'yclopaMlia  ilritannica,  ulthou^li  free  from  the  irreligious 
ignorance  clisplayed  in  the  above  citation,  ia  extremely  ii< 
Bc*curate.  It  speaks  of  ‘  the //leori/ (>/  Christian  justification^ 
and  states  that  from  ‘  the  system*  Cowper  had  adopted,  a  deep 
consideration  of  his  religious  state  *  excited  tiie  most  alarming 
‘  and  distressful  apprehensions his  mind  being,  as  this  writtf 
adds,  fitted  ‘  by  natural  disposition  to  rcreivc  all  the  horrorsy 
‘  without  tlm  consolations  of  his  faith.’  The  account  of  Cowper 
ill  Rees’s  (’yclopsedia  is,  we  are  happy  to  stale,  unexceptionable. 
The  writer  has  evidently  been  at  tlie  pains  of  consulting  tbe 
best  sources  of  information  which  were  opiMi  to  him,  and  be 
has  inaintaineil  a  very  commendable  reserve  with  regard  to 
the  morbid  features  of  his  character,  borne  persons  have  re* 
grettisl  that  1 1  ay  ley’s  I^lemoirs  do  not  contain  a  more  explick 
acc'ount  of  the  true  nature  and  source  of  Cowper’s  malady; 
but  it  should  be  remeiiibere<l,  that  the  biographer  had  a  task  d 
peculiar  delicacy  to  execute;* and  when  the  avowed  ditferenoerf 
his  religious  seiitiinenta  from  those  of  his  friend  are  taken  into 
the  account,  it  would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  the  perfonnaoci 
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li^  t  whole,  hifirlily  creditable  to  iiis  fcclini^  and  judgment. 
H  the  time,  we  must  frankly  coiifeins  that  wo  have 
ilaiys  Uincnled  that  the  materials  committcil  to  Mr.  Hay  ley, 
(iiii  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  |M»rson  com|>etent  to  do  justice 
a  ill  respects  to  Cow|K'r’s  character.  The  present  puhlicationa 
what  an  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of  settinc^  at  rest  every 
iijurious  conjecture  res|>ectin^  the  causes  of  his  insanity,  and 
it  superseding  those  painful  disclosures  for  which  a  plausible 
pfHfxt  has  now  been  broua;ht  forward,  founded  on  the  mis- 
iqjffsentalions  made  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

We  trust  that  the  publication  of  the  details  of  Cowper’s 
etriv  life,  much  as  on  some  accounts  it  is  to  he  deprecated, 
fin  have  its  use.  The  document  is  invaluable  for  the  pur|K)se 
if  ip|H*alin{;  to  Cowper’s  own  testimony  in  evidence  of  certain 
fids.  In  erery  other  n‘spect,  we  care  not  how  soon  jt  is  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Life  of  Cowper  will  after  all  ap))ear  to  persons 
ia  ijeneral  a  melancholy  history.  The  very  subject  of  insanity 
b  one  from  which  the  mind  shrinks  back  witli  horror,  as  if 
scarcely  trustinu^  itself  to  induli;;e  the  fetdins^  of  sympathy. 
But  is  (his  a  healthful  symptom?  .lereiny  Taylor,  after  enume- 
rttini;  a  variety  of  horrible  and  disi^ustin^  sounds,  adds,  *  The 

*  groans  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  tlian  all 

*  these;  and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are  wors6 

*  than  those  p^roans :  and  yet  a  careless  merry  sinner  is  worse 
'  tliua  all  that.' 


.trt.  II,  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^ 
far  the  Year  1815.  Parts  1.  and  II.  f  Chemical  and  Physiological 
Papers J  4-to.  London.  G.  and  W.  Nicol,  Pull  Mall. 

On  an  ehbiny  and  Jloieiny  Stream  diftcorered  by  boring 
in  the  Harbour  of  ilridlington.  Hy  John  Storer,  M.  D. 

o))erations  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  Stream 
^  or  fountain,  were  commenced  with  a  view  to  some  improve- 
OMDts  in  the  Harbour.  The  strata  bored  throii!;h,  were  twenty- 
eight  f(H.‘t  of  solid  clay,  and  fifteen  of  a  flinty  and  calcareous^ 
grtVfl;  below  this  was  solid  rock.  No  water  had  been  observed 
the  operations,  but  some  hours  after  they  bad  been 
ehaodoneil,  in  consequence  of  the  author  striking;  upon  the  rock, 
die  bore  was  ol>served  to  overflow  with  water  perfectly  limpid 
whI  fresh.  The  quality  of  the  water  led  to  the  bore  bc- 
properly  secured,  and  the  followinj^  phenomena  have  since 
^rred  with  |>erfect  uniformity.  As  soon  as  the  flowing  tide 
^  risen  to  the  level  of  forty-nine  or  fifty  inches  lower  Uian 
d*s  top  of  the  bore,  the  water  begins  to  flow  from  it  an  a 
equal  to  its  calibre,  and  with  a  force  which  increases 
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9A  Uie  iu\e  advances.  It  conliiuies  to  flow  aliout  four  or 
hours;  or  until  the  tide  in  recedin:;  hiis  fallen  to  the  simelerJ 
at  which  the  hore  hcfi^an  to  overflow;  it  then  c**as<^  comple^ 
until  the  iie\l  flood  tide  Mhall  have  reurained  the  same  elevilioiL 
when  the  same  series  of  phenomena  recur.  The  hyiKXIiau 
formed  hy  Mr.  Milne,  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  atthe|ioft, 
appt^ars  to  us  to  1m*  satisfactory,  lie  supposes  the  stratuoi  of 
clay  to  extend  as  far  as  the  Smith  wick  sand,  al>out  Ibv 
inihst  from  the  harhonr,  and  which  n'sts  upon  a  led^  g( 
rock,  that  is  perh*ctly  |H*rpendicular  towards  the  sea, 
of  conswlerahle  depth  Here  he  supposes*  the  water  of  tlui 
spriiur  to  have  its  natural  outlet,  and  consetpiently,  the  altito^ 
at  which  it  flows  from  the  artificial  opening  in  the  harbour,  will 
de|M'nd  on  the  relative  sjM'cific  i^ravity  of  the  r(*s|M*ctive  roluim 
of  sea  and  sprint;  water,  and  the  velocity  of  the  spring  con- 
pared  with  the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome. 

£.rperimentfi  made  with  a  f7c?r  fa  axcertain  the  PriHcitJe 

OH  which  the  .Icfiow  of  the  Heart  dependn,  and  the 

latian  which  unhsintH  between  that  Organ  and  the  iVerroii 

Sgutem.  Hy  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  Physician  in  Worcester. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  twenty-three  experimeoti, 
and  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  are  chiefly  iin{M)rtait, 
wc  shall  transcribe  the  inferences  which  Or.  W.  1\  has  him¬ 
self  deduced  from  them. 

1.  That  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion  obey  the  stmt 
laws  with  those  of  voluntary  motion. 

2.  That  the  apparent  diflerence  in  the  nature  of  these  niuicki, 
aris4*s  from  their  being  under  the  influence  of  different  stinaii. 

3.  I'hat  they  are  both  capable  of  being  stimulated  Uiroufk 
the  nervous  system. 

4.  That  the  power  of  both  is  independent  of  the  nerroa 
system. 

5.  That  what  is  called  the  nervous  system,  consists  of  two 
parts,  whose  existence  is  not  immediately  dependent  on  epA 
other  ;  the  one  performing  the  sensorial  functions,  the  other 
conveving  imprt*ssions  to  and  from  the  sensoriuni,  and,  without 
bestowing  any  {Hiwer  on  the  muscular  system,  acting  asaiti- 
muluM  to  it. 

6.  That  there  is  therefor#  in  the  most  fierfcct  animals,  i  ooo- 
bination  of  three  distinct  vital  powers,  not  immediately  (h* 
pending  on  each  other;  one  of  the  muscular  system,  oneoftht 
nervous  system  pro|M:rly  so  calle<l,  and  one  of  the  senstfial 
system. 

7.  That  the  muscular  system,  thougli  independent  of  tfci 
nervous  system,  is  so  influenctHl  by  it,  that  the  |>ower  of  Ifci 
former  may  even  bo  destroyed  through  the  nervous  system. 
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That  both  tlio  muscular  and  ncrTous  systems,  tlious^li  in- 
^Mfddcnt  of  the  sensorial  system,  arc  so  influenced  by  it,  that 
tkcv  may  even  l*c  ib'stroyed  throui;li  it. 

9.  Th.it  althoii*2^li  in  the  less  j>erfect  animals  we  find  the 
0ii!irular  life  existini^  alone,  and  the  imiscular  and  nervous 
fibtin?  without  the  sensorial  life  ;  in  the  more  |>«*rfect  aiii- 
nah  they  nre  so  connected,  that  none  cun  exist  lon^  without 
ilie  others. 

10.  Tliut  nutrition,  circulation,  and  respiration,  arc  the  means 

bf  which  they  arc  so  connected. 

• 

Expiritnenh  to  ascertain  the  Influence  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow  on  the  Action  of  the  Heart  in  F^i$hvH,  Hy  Mr. 
William  Clii’t. 

In  this  comiiuiuicution,  IVlr.  Clift  has  "iv(*u  a  very  miiiuto 
dfUil  of  the  phenuinena  which  he  observed  in  four  experiments 
made  upon  the  carp,'  a  fisli  which  appears  to  he  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  most  others.  The  object  which  he  had  |)rincipully 
ii  fiew  was  to  dettTmine  the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow  upon 
the  muscular  system.  The  results  which  he  obtained  we  siiall 
iranscrihe. 

I.  'I'he  muscles  of  the  body  of  a  carp,  four  hours  after  tho 
bruin  and  heart  are  removed,  can  he  thrown  into  powerful 
arliou. 

C.  The  moment  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroye<l,  these  muscles 
los*  all  power  of  action. 

3.  WIitMi  water  is  admitted  into  the  pericardium,  and  tho 
ish  allowed  to  swim  about,  the  action  of  the  heart  ccascH 
Moner  than  when  that  or^au  is  eximsed  to  the  air,  and  the  iisli 
Lfpt  quiet. 

4.  Whether  the  heart  is  exjiosed  or  not,  its  action  continues 
Ion*' after  the  spinal  marrow  and  hruiii  are  destroyed,  and  still 
Ioniser  when  the  bruin  is  removed  without  iinury  to  its  sub- 
rtance. 

5.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  for  a  few  bents,  by 
fijwurp  of  that.or^an  ;  by  exposure  of  the  brain;  injury  to  tho 
brain ;  dt^triiction  of  the  s))iiial  marrow  while  connected  witli 
tbe  brain ;  by  the  connexion  betwe<m  the  brain  and  spinal 
wtrrow  heiiui'  cut  olV:  while  removiiu^  the  whole  brain  pro¬ 
duces  no  sensible  elfi'ct  upon  the  heart’s  action,  and  destroyin^^ 
the  spinal  marrow  after  it  is  separated  from  the  brain,  renders 

tbe  action  of  the  heart  slow  er  for  a  few  heats. 

• 

®>»tc  E.vperinientfi  ami  Ohservations  on  the  Colours  used  in 
Painfiiw.  hu  the  Ancients.  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL.1). 
P.K.Si. 

The  iliflerrnt  colours  exaiuinc.l  by  this  eminent  chemist,  bavc 
VoL.  VI.  N.s.  2  K 
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been  found  in  inakini;  exctvttions  in  the  Roman  territory;Q| 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  mai^iiiioence  with  whkdi  it  abouiuls. 
obtained  pennisHion  also  to  examine  tlie  colours  of  a  celebraM 
aotit|ue  |»aintin|r»  the  Noxse  Aldobrandine.  Of  three  redi 
found  in  the  hatliH  of  Titus,  one  was  minium  or  red  oiide  q( 
lead,  the  other  two  ochres  of  different  tints  ;  another  red  foiad 
on  the  walls  of  the  bath  prored  on  examination  to  be  vermil^ 
The  reds  of  the  Aldobrandine  naintine^  prov(>d  to  be  all  ocWw 
The  yellows,  of  w  hich  three  uiflenmt  varieties  were  submitted 
to  examination,  were  mixtures  of  yellow  ochres  with  difli^ 
proportions  of  chalk,  und  one  was  a  mixture  of  yellow  oebit 
with  red  oxide  of  lead.  The  yellows  in  the  paintini^  were  a| 
odires.  The  blues  were  of  dHlerent  shades  from  the  miitvt 
of  different  proportions  of  chalk,  but  they  all  owed  their  colov 
to  the  same  substance,  a  fine  blue  powder,  similar  to  the  bwt 
smalt  or  ultra-marine,  rouf^h  to  the  touch,  which  did  not  Uk 
its  colour  by  l>ein|^  heated  to  redness,  but  was  semifused  aad 
agglutinated  at  a  white  heat.  On  applyiiif^  the  usual  ineam  if 
analysis,  it  was  found  to  be  a  blue  frit  containing  soda,  wd 
coloure<l  by  oxide  of  copper.  It  appears,  too,  that  they  wen 
acquainted  with  a  species  of  indigo.  Different  antique  ipr- 
cimens  of  fine  transparent  blue  glass,  Sir  11.  ascertained  to 
be  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt.  Other  sp^^cimens  of  |)titn 
and  glass  were  coloured  by  oxide  of  cop|>or,  but  the  colour  of 
these  bad  a  tint  of  green,  and  their  transparency  was  much  Ww 
|>erfi*ct.  The  different  greens  examined  pmved  to  be  miitum 
and  combinations  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  green  glasses  of 
the  ancients  wt^re  found  also  to  be  coloured  by  tlie  oxide  of 
copper.  The  purple,  was  found  to  be  a  lake  mixed  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime ;  but  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  orupn  it 
was  found  im|M>ssible  to  determine.  The  blacks  had  all  tW 
characters  of  pure  carbonaceous  matter ;  ami  of  tlie  browM, 
several  proved  to  be  ochres,  and  one  contained  oxide  of  aiaa- 
ganeso,  as  well  as  oxide  of  iron,  'riie  whites  presented  tbc 
characters  of  carbonate  ot*  lime,  and  fine  aluminous  clay.  Sir 
H.  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  what  means  Uic  colouring  aaiUr 
had  \yevn  fixed  on  several  pieces  of  stucco,  and  on  the  AUo- 
brandine  painting  ;  but  he  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  asf 
wax  varnish,  or  any  animal  or  vegetable  gluten.  Of  thwi 
diilerent  colours,  tbc  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  tk 
blacks,  have  preservcit  their  colours  perfectly  in  tlie  ancient  fretoo 
iiaintings,  not  having  undergone  the  smallest  apparent  cbaafif 
but  the  Olliers  have  all  suffered  more  or  less. 

Some  further  Obserratwns  om  the  Current  that  often  prstmlt 
to  the  Westward  of  the  Scillu  Islands,  By  Janaes  Rrnwlf 
Esq.  F.  R.  8. 

as  might  be  expected  from  its  author^  is  aa  abb  uA 
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iMaHory  paper,  hut  the  facts  tind  reatooioft  do  oot  ftdmk  of 
igftcifiiteoiiipnMiKiuii  for  the  pur|M>Ke  of  an  abstract ;  nor  would 
H  be  easily  intellii^ible  without  the  aid  of  the  chart  by  which  the 
ftiDiDiinieatiuti  is  illiistraie<1. 

Kxporimvniu  oh  a  tiuiid  Compound  of  Iodine  and 

Oxvgeee^  and  on  itn  Chemical  Agencie»,  By  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  LLI)  F.R.S. 

After  many  uiisucceshful  efforts  to  produce  a  comUnation  of 
Itnline  ami  oxyt^ene.  Sir  H.  at  lenijUi  succeeded  by  ex|M)aiD|^ 
Midine  to  the  action  of  the  com|K>uiid  i^as,  to  whkdi  he  lias 
giTen  the  name  euchlorine,  and  which  is  a  compound  oi  oxytT^oe 
lid  chlorine.  When  this  iB^as  and  iodine  are  plaoeil  within 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  action,  there  is  an  imtiieditite  action^ 
csea  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
colour  of  the  i^as  is  chans^ed  to  a  brisrht  oran^,  and  a  liquid 
0  formed.  And  if  the  euchlorine  ^s  is  in  siifhcient  quantity,  a 
lolui  white  sul>staiice  is  also  produced.  By  the  application  of 
I  ip^Dtle  heat  the  orans^e  coloured  ^as,  which  is  a  comhination 
of  oxy^ene  and  chlorine,  may  be  separated  in  the  elastic  formi 
tad  tile  compound  of  oxygenc  and  iodine  remains  behind. 
When  it  is  entirely  freed  from  the  caseous  compound,  it  is  a 
white  semi-transparent  solid,  havin|^  a  stroni'  astrimrent  sour 
Uste,  but  without  odour.  Its  s|)ecific  gravity  is  so  conside¬ 
rable  that  it  sinks  rapidly  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  strong  heat,  undergoing  fusiou  at  the  motiieiit,  and  ia 
entirely  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  leuving  no  re* 
licluutn  whatever.  The  heat  required  for  its  decom|>osition, 
0  rather  below  the  boiling  temperature  of  olive  oil.  Tliia 
compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  in  a  moist 
itTDosphere.  Its  solution  first  re<ldcns  and  then  destroys  ve« 
ItHahle  blues,  and  re<luces  other  vegetable  colours  to  u  dull 
Tfllow.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated,  as  the  water  is 
cfaporated,  it  gradually  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
becomes  pasty,  and  at  lengUi,  if  the  heat  is  suificiently  in¬ 
tense,  it  yields  the  solid  substance  unaltered.  The  pasty 
whitanee  8ir  11.  considers  as  an  hydrat,  as  it  yieldi 
Boiatiire  during  its  dacoin position.  The  aqueous  solution 
rapidly  (‘urrmles  all  the  metals  which  have  been  exposed 
to  Its  aolidii,  and  its  action  upon  gold  is  much  more  intense 
than  upon  platinum.  When  mixed  and  hented  with  charcoal, 
ailphur,  resin,  sugar,  or  tlie  combustible  metals  in  a  state  of 
Mute  division,  donations  are  produced.  If  the  solution  of 
it  is  poureil  into  solntions  of  the  alcalies,  or  ulcaline  earths,  or 
tbdr  carbonate,  triple  compounds  of  oxygene,  iodine,  and  the 
tootallic  boaes,  are  formed.  With  solutioos  of  the  soluble  salts 
of  baryta  and  strootia,  a  copious  precipitation  of  their  respeo* 
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live  oxyUnles  takes  place.  These  combinations  arc  sli^tnw 
soluble  ill  >%ater.  It  forms  coinbinalioiiH  with  alt  the 
oxidt*s  with  which  its  aif>  iicy  lets  he»*ii  trieil ;  an  \  |>n'(M|)itat<>i 
lead  uiid  nuTCtiry  fr  in  their  coiiibiiiatiuiiM  with  iiiirie  leiu  Iti 
action  n|>on  the  HcitU  is  rcinarkuhle.  for  it  forms  coiniHiuiHk 
with  all  the  solid  or  Hold  acids,  which  it  does  not  dreuitijKMe, 
When  sulphuric  ueid  is  dropped  into  u  concentrated  solution  o( 
it  in  hot  water,  a  solid  substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  t 
combination  of  the  acid  witli  th  (  ompoiind.  This  suUtince 
was  fusible  when  hcuitetl,  and  on  coniines,  rhomhoidul  (‘rystahoC 
a  pale  yellow  eoloiir  were  formed,  wliich  were  very  fusible,  but 
the  substance  was  permanent  at  tlie  ttunperatiire  at  which  the 
C'ombination  of  oxyi'enc  and  iodine  is  decomposed.  By  i  moch 
stronger  hc*at  it  is  partially  siihlimed,  ainl  partially  decomposed. 
The  compounds  which  it  formed  with  the  other  acids  which  H 
did  not  dc‘cs)mpose,  were  very  analocjoiis  to  that  with  sulphuric 
ncid.  All  of  them  have  a  very  acid  taste  ;  (hey  redden  vecp^Uble 
hlnc*s,  and  dissolve  i^old  and  platinum.  With  the  alkalies  or 
«‘arths,  or  saline  solutions  which  they  are  capable  of  deconi- 
|K)sin!^,  CHimmon  neutral  salts  and  oxyiodes  are  formed  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  these  eom|K)un(ls 
of  the  now*  snhstanc^e  with  acids,  are  true  cdieniical  combina¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  proportions  are  definite,  and  from  the  re 
suits  of  some  of  the  decompositions  Sir  11.  thinks  it  nearly 
c'crtuin  that  they  are  hydrate's,  and  that  the  common  acids 
carry  ineir  definite  proportion  of  water  into  tlie  combination. 
Sir  II.  pro|K>se8  that  the  new  aiihydrons  c'om|K)iind  itself  shall 
Ih?  called  ox y iodine,  and  its  acid  combination  with  water 
oxviodic  acid. 

On  the  action  of  AeidM  on  the  Sattn  vkitali^  called  H^per 

ox^fnariateMy  and  on  the  GatteH  produced  from  them.  By 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LIj.  1).  T.ll.S. 

It  is  wHI  known  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  hy|ieroxymnriate  of  jiotash,  that  the  mixture  becomes  of 
u  dt*c|>  orange  colour,  hut  the  presence  of  heat  or  moisture  b 
so  Kahle  to  proilucx'  detonation,  that  considerable  dilViculty  has 
occurred  in  examinini^  the  n»sults.  Sir  11.  Davy  however  foumL 
that  when  the  oxyimiriatc  in  powder  was  mixed  with  a  sonll 
(piaiitity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  triturated  to^'ther  with  a  s|)atula 
of  platinum  until  they  had  incorporated,  a  solid  mass  of  a 
brit^ht  orange  colour  was  produced,  without  any  detonatiot. 
This  mass  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  and  exposed  to 
Uie  heat  of  water  gradually  wanned,  afforded  an  elastic  fluid  of 
a  bright  yellowish  green  colour,  which  was  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water,  to  which  it  communicated  die  same  colour,  but  had  »> 
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MAsiblo  action  on  mercury.  To  make  the  experimeut  wiili 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  i^^rainK  of  the  aalt  should  be 
ffujilovt'd,  and 'care  should  he  takeu  to  exclude  all  eombiis^ble 
isaUer.  and  to  keep  the  teinperAture  below  which  is 

(tune  by  iid\in^  alcohol  with  the  water.  I'bc  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  mcHns  over  mercury,  when  coinpanHl  with  that 
ili«en!;a!'ed  from  the  same  salt  by  muriatic  acid,  has  a  more 
bfilliaiii  colour,  is  more  rapidly  :d)^orbVd  by  water,  has  a  pe- 
iniHtr  and  more  aromatic  odour,  uiimin&^led  with  the  oilour  of 
iblorine.  It  destroys  moist  vcji^etable  blues  without  reddeninp^ 
ibeoi,  and  when  heated  to  about  *21 ‘2'',  it  explodes  with  more 
liobsice  than  emhiorine,  and  tjreater  expansion  of  volume, 
tml  with  much  li^lit.  After  the  explosion,  the  expansion  of 
volume  is  in  the  proportion  of  from  *2.7.  to  ^.9.  to  *2  ;  of 
aliicli  two  volumes  are  oxyi^ene,  and  the  remainder  chlorine. 
A?*  however  a  little  chlorine  is  always  absorbed  by  the  mercury 
durini;  the  exploskm,  Sir  H.  eonchides  that  the  ^^as  is  a  com- 
})ound  of  two  volumes  of  oxy^ene,  and  one  of  chlorine,  con- 
(Irnsed  into  the  space  of  two  volumes,  and  eonsists  in  wei^^tit 
of  one  |)roportioii  of  ehlorine  67,  and  four  of  oxy^*n  60.  Nuiio 
of  (be  eombustilde  bodies  which  have  been  tried,  decom|K>ac  it 
at  eummoii  temperatures,  except  phuspliorus,  which  occasions 
an  explosion  and  burns  in  it  with  i^re.it  brilliancy.  Its  saturated 
!tolulion  ill  water  is  of  a  dex^p  yellow  colour,  and  of  an  extremely 
aslrini;«iit  corroding  taste,  'fhe  t;^s  prodiicisl  Irom  the  hy- 
)MTox) muriate  by  muriatic  acid,  acts  much  more  slowly  upon 
water,  (ban  that  dison<;aged  by  Sul|)huric  acid,  but  it  finally 
i'onuminicatirs  to  it  the  same  colour  and  other  pro|>erties,  but 
when  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  p^ns  is  exfiosed  to  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  tlu*re  is  always  a  residuum  of  chlorine,  so  that 
the  p;as  must  either  he  a  simple  mixture,  or  the  new  i^as  must 
be  tormed  by  the  aetion  of  the  water.  The  action  of  nitric 
icid  on  (be  liyperoxymiiriate  affords  the  same  results  as  with 
Mil|)lMiric  acid,  except  that  ns  flic  salt  must  be  acted  upon  in 
solution,  (iie  j»;as  is  mixed  with  aliont  ■  of  oxy^ene,  while 
the  tVom  (he  solid  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  hy- 
peroxv  muriate  contained  only  of  oxyxene.  'I'he  saturated 
solution  of  (his  ^as  in  water  mixed  with  a  solution  of  tlie 
fixed  alk  dies  or  ammonia,  does  not  immeiliately  lose  its  colour* 
ttor  neutralize  (he  alkalies;  hut  after  some  time  the  effect  is 
produced,  and  hyperox yiiuiriates  arc  formwl.  The  solution 
wn  loses  its  colour  if  exposed  to  air,  or  if  siitfered  to  re- 
»tin  in  close  vessels;  which  Sir  II.  thinks  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  decoiiipositiun  of  water,  since  some  of  it  father  in- 
^^aeil  the  volume  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  to  which  it 
exposed.  iSir  II.  defers  g;iviDg  any  name  to  this  new 
labstance  until  it  shall  have  been  determined  whpthcr  cuchlorine 
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It  t  timple  mixture  or  a  chemical  compound  of  oiygeut  ii4 
ehloruie,  but  it  afTordii  a  airon^  additional  confirmation  thatibi 
character  of  acidity  does  not  depend  upon  any  aiiisrle  elemeatm 
principle,  aiiioe  this  aulmunce  whiHi  contaiiin  four  proportii^ 
of  oxyi^ue,  exhibits  no  acid  luropiTties  urliaterer.  . 


Fartht'r  amalytical  ExperimenU  relutire  to  the  ConMtituti^ 
of  the  PruM»U\  uj  thejerruretted  chyazic^  and  of  the 
retted  chyazic  Acidt^  and  to  that  of  their 
with  the  Application  of  the  atomic  Theory  to  the  A nal^ 
of  thene  iiodieu.  By  Robt*rt  Porrett,  Jun. 

This,  like  >lr.  Porrett'a  former  paper  on  the  Prussic  add  aa4 
its  combiiiatioiiH,  ia  an  able  and  ingcnioiia  coiiunuiiicaiion,  but  aot 
Tory  aiiscepubh*  of  abridgement,  o%viiit^  to  the  nature  of  iu 
dotaiU,  and  the  tabular  form  into  which  many  of  tlie.  resulubotb 
of  ex|NTiiuent  and  calculation  are  thrown.  Aa  the  ^eat  vola* 
tiiity  of  the  Pru*«aic  acid,  appeared  to  Mr.  P.  to  present  euan. 
dtrable  diflicultiea  to  any  attempt  to  antdyse  it  in  ita  untXNnbined 
state,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  its  ciunbination  with 
mercury,  and  to  make  the  Prussiatt*  of  that  metal  the  basis  of  bit 
inveati|cations.  For  the  purpose  ot  analysing  this  salt  Mr.  P. 
adopteil  expeilieiits  su^^ested  by  his  former  discoveries.  The 
PruHsiate  of  mercury  dissolved  in  hot  water,  was  det'om prosed  by 
the  hydro^uretterl  sulphuret  of  sorla,  which  was  added  until  so 
farther  preciyutaiion  was  oceasionetl  The  mercury  was  tbai 
obtained  iu  the  state  of  black  sulphuret,  and  the  Prussic  acid 
which  was  cunverterl  at  the  moment  of  dt'coui position  into  sul* 
phureUt^l  chyazic  acid,  was  afterwards  prccipitate<t  from  the 
solution  by  addin^^  a  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copjrer  aad 
black  oxitie  of  iron  to  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  contained.  By 
this  means  the  acid  was  precipitated  in  combination  with  |)ro- 
toxide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  white  insoluble  salt.  By  aa 
accurate  examination  of  the  results,  and  comparinc^  tiiem  with 
those  ol  former  experiments,  Mr.  P.  determined  the  eom|H>sition 
of  Prussia^*  of  mercury  to  be  13.8.  of  acid,  and  86.2.  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury.  The  pro|)ortions  of  Uie  constituents  of  tbe 
Prussiate  of  mercury  bein;^  thus  determined,  Mr.  P.  next  de- 
coro|H»sed  the  Prussic  acid  in  this  salt,  by  beating  it  in  contact 
with  an  adilitional  quantity  of  tbe  red  oxide  of  menmry ;  tbe 
pro|H)rtions  employed  for  the  combustioti  of  the  acid  beiiii;  mid- 
tiples  of  that  which  the  salt  contains,  and  w  hich  were  added  in 
•uccession  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  was  found  to  be  decon* 
poaod.  This  elTect  was  not  produced  until  the  quantity  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  utideil,  was  five  times  that  contained  in  tbe 
salt ;  with  this  projioiiion  the  quantity  of  azole,  and  carbonic 
acid,  were  at  tlieir  maximum,  but  with  smaller  proportions  tbert 
was  always  a  quantity  of  undecooposed  Pruseic  acid  io  tbe 
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products.  In  all  cases  Mr.  P.  obncrTCMl,  that  the 
yolanc  01  aaote  was  exactly  c^ual  to  that  of  the  Prussic  add, 
li^  the  f oliime  of  carbonic  acid  was  invariably  twice  that  of  the 
^ulio  and  was  sufficient  to  account  for  only  one  third  of 
which  was  consumeil.  From  these  data  Mr.  P.  was 
to  construct  a  table,  and  thus  to  correct  tlie  inaccuracies 
ttSiToidable  in  delicate  experiments  on  small  quantities  of 
stUer.  Hy  these  means  he  determined  the  composition  of 
Prussic  acid  to  l>e  in  100  parts,  Carbon  31.8.  Azote  40.7.  and 
Hydrotjen  21  5.  From  this  analysis  Mr.  P.  prociHMls  to  ifivo 
a^parative  estimate  of  the  compo^tition  of  the  Prussic  acid, 
cf  the  ferruretteil  and  sulphuretteci  dibasic  acids,  and  of  their 
mpective  salts,  as  deduced  from  expenments,  and  inferred  from 
tW  atomic  theory,  of  which  a  tabular  view  is  ^iven.  Mr.  P. 
ialn^  from  the  wliole  that  the  composition  of  these  acids  snd 
ihfir  saline  combinations,  is  in  perfect  accordaimo  with  the 
•tonic  theory,  and  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion  that  azote 
ii  a  com|K>uiid  body. 

Os  the  Nature  and  Combinationa  of  a  newly  diacorered 
regetable  Acid ;  with  Obaervationa  on  the  malic  Jeui,  and 
Suygeationa  on  the  Ntate  in  which  Adda  may  hare  preoi- 
ouaiy  exiated  in  Vegetation  By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

This  a(*td,  to  which  Mr.  Donovan  has  g^iven  the  name  of 
Sorl)ic  acid,  is  obtained  in  rather  largfc  proportions  from  the  ripe 
fruit  ol'  tlie  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  tliougli.it  is  not  confined  exclU'* 
sifely  to  that  fruit.  ^Vhen  |>erfectly  pure,  it  is  transparent, 
fluid,  ami  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  any  proportion 
in  water.  When  evaporated,  it  becomes  an  uncrystallizable 
solid  mass,  but  deli<piesccnt.  If  subjected  to  distillation,  no 
part  of  the  acid  passes  over  in  the  process.  Its  acidity  is  such 
as  to  cause  a  painful  sensation  upon  .the  tongue.  It  is  little 
chaogett  by  being  kept  in  an  uiicombincd  state.  In  those  fruits 
in  which  it  exists  mixed  with  malic  acid,  it  is  the  first  to  dis¬ 
appear,  white  the  malic  acid  retains  its  distinctive  properties 
lon^  after  the  commeiiceiiient  of  decay  in  the  plant.  The  saline 
rombinations  which  this  acid  forms,  suflicieiilly  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  vegetable  acids,  and  especially  from  the  roalio 
sith  which  it  is  generally  found  co-existent.  Witli  lead  it  forms 
three  saline  comln nations,  a  super,  a  neutral,  and  a  sabsalt.  The 
super-sorbate  does  not  assume  the  solid  form,  but  the  neutral  and 
aibsorbatc  acquire  more  than  6000  times  their  weight  of  water 
lor  their  solution.  With  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  when  the 
foid  is  in  excess,  it  forms  permanent  crystals  which  are  soluble 
ui  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  malic  ecid  forms  with 
dm  bases,'  salts  which  are  deliquescent  and  uncrystailisable. 
With  the  earthy  earbouates^  the  smio  acid  forms  neutral  aalts 
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which  are  pretipitatCMl  as  soon  as  they  are  fornuHl.  Witk 
iniiia  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  action,  and  hence  Mr.  D 
tldnks  it  may  probably  prove  a  valuable  aceiit  in  the  hands  ct 
the  analytic  chemist,  t(»  obtain  this  earth  pcrlectly  pure.  Mr  D 
observes  that  this  acitl  is  ne\cr  found  in  any  mature  Iriiits  ahic^ 
contain  any  other  acid  than  the  malic;  that  the  malic  acid  h 
114* ver  found  alone  in  any  mature  Iruit,  hut  always  accompanied 
with  the  sorbic,  and  that  ihcs<»  tv\o  acids  when  co-existent excisde 
every  other.  'I'he  Iruits  which  contain  these  acids  tocedier,  ns 
apph‘s,  plums,  the  ln*iries  of  the  sorbiis,  hai  berries,  ami  slncf 
of  these  the  sorhus  herry  contains  the  lar<>^est  tpiautity  ol  sorbic 
acid,  unripe  apples  less,  ripe  apples  and  slo4*s  still  less,  barlierrin 
very  little,  and  plums  least  of  all.  As  tlie  discovery  of  il^ 
general  co-existence  of  this  aciil  with  the  malic,  ieii(b*rs  ^clicele*i 
process  for  prtxuiriiit^  malic  acid,  liable  to  considerahlc  obj  ction, 
31  r.  1).  nH'omiiuMids  the  general  adoption  of  Vaui)ucrm*i 
process  for  obtuiuiui;  it  from  the  juice  of  the  Sem)>cr>ivuiii  Trc- 
torum,  ill  which  this  uchl  exists  uloin*,  in  a  state  of  eonibinalign 
with  lime;  but  as  tliere  is  some  ditVicuity  in  completely  dtHom- 
posinp;  the  mulatc  of  lead  by  sulphuric  aci<l,  he  su^i^ests  the 
employment  of  sulphuretted  liyilro*;;*'!!,  to  remove  the  last  portiow 
of  leail,  by  which  means  the  inalie  acid  is  uhiaiucd  perfectly 
pun*.  Mr.  1).  thinks  it  pruhahle  that  the  vegetable  acids  arc  not 
formed  primarily  by  the  immediate  eomhiuatiun  of  their  elemenU, 
hut  hy  the  eemhiiiatioii  of  oxygen  with  the  hitter  principle,  and 
the  facts  which  he  has  adduced  ^ive  considerable  prohubility  to 
this  view  of  their  origin. 

On  thv  Struct  lire  of  the  On/iiiiH  of  Respiration  in  Animals 
tchivli  appear  to  hold  an  udennediate  Place  bettceen  those 
of  thv.  Class  i^iscesy  and  the  Class  Vermesy  and  in  tsro 
(wcncra  of  the  last  mentioned  Class.  Hy  l^ir  Kvcnird 
Home  Hart.  V.P.K.S. 

DescTiptioiis  tf  anatomical  structure,  whether  human  or  coni 
parative,  are  for  the  most  part  so  little  inteHi^;ihle  without  the 
aid  of  prt*paratioiis,  or  eni^ravin^s,  that  no  apology  we  prt^sune 
will  he  lueessary  for  our  simply  traiiseribiiig  the  titles  of  thif, 
uiid  the  following  paper. 

On  the  Mode  of  Ccncration  of  the  Lamprey  and  Myxine. 
Hy  Sir  Kvi*ranl  Home,  Hart.  V.IMt.S. 

y|n  .Ircoiinf  of  nome  Experisssentx  tcith  a  larye  Voltaic 
itattcry,  liy  I.  (i.  Chihlreii,  Hsej.  T.U.S. 

The  battery  with  which  these  experiments  were  performed, » 
composeil  ol  filutes  of  ti  feet  in  length  by  ‘2  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth,  so  that  each  plate  has  a  siirt'acc  of  32  square  feet,  tod 
each  surface  of  the  xinc  plate  has  a  plate  of  copper  op|)Osed  to 
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racli  cell  of  tlie  batlory  (21  in  miinbor)  contain!*  one 
ijpc  and  two  co|)|)(t  plnttrs.  This  addition  of  a  plate  of  copper 
!•  rtch  surface  of  zinc,  was  made  at  llic  sui'i^cstion  of  I>r. 
’*  found  to  aui'inent  the  power  of  the  hatterj 

con*iiderahly  'I'lie  experiments  detailed  in  the  commiini- 
nijon,  relate  principally  to  the  power  of  the  battery  in  i^fnilins^ 
iltfirreiit  inelalhc  wires  when  placed  in  the  eh'ccrical  circuit,  ami 
ittplTecf  ill  fusiiiiT  some  of  the  more  refractory  suhstauces.  It»< 
j’dwl  ill  produciii!X  it^dtion,  was  estimated  hy  placing;  two  pieces 
o^aire  of  dissimilar  metals,  hut  etpial  in  leni^th  and  diameter, 
^  to  make  them  form  ])ait  of  the  circuit.  'I'lie  leiii^th  of 
>*ii*e  was  eis^ht  inches,  and  the  diainrter  ^  of  an  inch. 
Wires  of  platina  and  ('old  heint'  hroui'lit  into  the  circuit,  the 
phtina  was  i<'nited,  tlie  cfold  not;  with  ('old  and  silver  wins, 
was  ij'nited  the  silver  not;  witli  ^old  and  cop[n'r  wires, 
both  were  e(|ually  ipiited  ;  with  <^nld  and  iron,  the  iron  was 
i^itfsl  the  ^old  not ;  with  platina  and  iron  both  were  ignite*!, 
iNit  tin*  iron  mort>  intensely  than  the  platina;  with  platina  and 
iiiK‘,  tli(‘  |)lntina  was  is'iiitcd,  the  zinc  not,  hut  melted  at  the 
]ioint  of  contact ;  witli  zinc  and  iron,  tlie  iron  was  ii'iiited,  the 
line  neither  ii'iiitiMl  nor  fused  ;  with  lea<l  and  platina,  the  lead 
fusni  at  the.  point  of  contact,  hut  neither  was  ignited  ;  with  tin 
imi  platina,  no  ii^nitioii  of  either  wire,  hut  the  tin  fused  at  the 
point  of  contact ;  with  zinc  and  silver,  the  zinc  Ix'came  i|'tiited 
lad  then  melted,  tli(‘  silver  heini'  uncliani'4'd.  The  ri'sults  were 
the  same  to  whichever  pole  of  the  . battery  either  wiro  was  pre- 
s'nUil.  ^\  hen  tin*  experiments  were  repeated  with  several 
ilteniations  of  dilVerent  wires  the  results  wen?  aKo  the  same. 
The  hypothesis  which  Mr.  C.  otVers  in  explutiaiioii  of  these 

eomeiia,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  etfects  of 
lie  el(*ctricity,  whether  chemical  or  in  producing  dicut  and 
‘uniition,  tlepend  on  the  n^sistance  which  it  meets  with  in  its 
tnnmnission  throu!'h  hudi(*s ;  and  hence,  in  heini'  transmittcil 
tlirouj;li  wires  of  dillereut  metals,  the  conducting  jiower  of  each 
sill  be  in  tlie  inverse  ratio  of  the  effect  of  the  electrical 
current  in  )n*oducin^  ii'nitioii.  The  substances  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  battery  with  a  view  to  their  fusion,  w’ere  chiefly  the 
oimIps  of  the  more  refractory  metals,  as  tuu^leii,  tantalum, 
sr&ninm,  titanium,  cerium,  molyhdeiia,  iridium,  and  osiiiiuni ; 
•WM  of  thest*  were  fused  and  some  of  them  reiluce*!.  It  did 
•ut  fusi*  the  ruby,  or  sapphire,  nor  quartz,  si  lex,  iior  plumbago. 
On  the  Kui'^^estion  of  Mr.  IVpys,  some  diamond  powder  was 
WtUsl  by  the  battery  in  contact  with  a  wire  of  pure  soft  iron  ; 
^  diamond  disappeared,  and  the  wire  was  coiiverle<l  int*) 
P^pct  steel,  though  the  ignition  was  far  from  lieiiig  intense,  and 
•M  kept  u|>  for  six  minutes  only.  The  surface*  of  the  wire 
*iiicb  bad  bwn  in  contact  with  the  diamond  had  fused,  and  had 
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run  into  numerous  smail  cariiies.  Tliis  experiment  may  he  cn 
siclered  perfectly  concUisire,  as  to  the  nature  of  diarooiHif  ^ 
the  couvemioii  of  iron  into  stool.  Of  t\vo  tH|ual  portions  of  ^ 
cury  placfMl  in  couiiuuaicutioii  with  the  opiM>site  poles  of 
battery,  and  connecteil  toother  by  platina  wire,  that  conacea^ 
with  the  line  end  was  heated  to  in  twenty  minutes,  tml  ^ 
other  to  The  battery  in  its  most  active  state,  n 

charge  to  a  Leyden  phial.  When  the  plates  of  each  metal  wen 
so  cHinnecteil,  as  to  reduce  the  whole  battery  to  a  single  piircf 
plates,  ei*ch  presentini^  a  surface  of  1341  square  feet,  aialiai. 
pondeil  quite  out  of  tlic  contact  of  the  acid  licpior  in  tW  odk, 
there  was  not  the  sli^itest  ap|>earance  of  ignition  in  an  ai.  | 
tremely  line  platina  wire  (roW  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  ^  of 
an  inch  in  length)  by  wbich  the  communication  was  mUt  \ 
betwt)cn  the  two  surfaces  ;  tlioiigh  Dr.  Wollaston  has  ascertaiaif 
that  a  wire  of  the  same  dimensions  is  instantly  ignited  by 
pair  of  plates  of  one  inch  square  on  their  ueing immersad ai 
diluted  acid. 

Some  additional  Experiments  and  (}hserratU)ns  on  the 
lation  which  subsists  between  the  tiercous  and  uangm- 
ferous  Systems,  By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  Physician  ii 
orcester. 

The  title  prefixed  to  this  pa|>er  does  not  convey  an  accuratf 
idea  of  its  nature,  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  is  occa- 
pietl  by  an  investigation  of  the  difTcrent  phenomena  which  an 
presented  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  nervous  systeoa, 
as  they  refer  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motioi. 
The  first  series  of  experiments  relate  principally  to  this  subjeeti 
and  Dr.  P.  has  thus  concisely  stated  the  results  which  hcobtaii* 
ed.,  *  It  ap|>ears  from  these  experiments,  that  chemical  stimoli, 

*  applicfl  to  the  nervous  system  exert  a  greater  power  over 

*  the  heart  than  mechanical  stimuli,  while  the  latter  exert  i 

*  greater  po^er  over  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  tbu 

*  chemical  stimuli;  that  both  chemic«il  and  mechanical  stimuli, 

*  applitMl  to  the  nervous  system,  excite  the  heart,  after  tbej 

*  ceasi*  to  produce  any  eftect  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  no- 

*  tion  ;  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the  brain  and  spbil 

*  marrow  equally  allects  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  tk 

*  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  only  excited  by  stimuli  ip* 

*  plied  to  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  from  which  tk 

*  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  lo 

*  the  nervous  sysU'in  never  excite  irregular  action  of  the  heaft, 
^  while  nothing  can  be  more  irregular  than  the  action  they  ex- 

*  cite  in  Uie  muscles  of  voluntary  motion ;  that  tlieir  etifoct  oi 

*  these  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their  first  application,  but  coi* 
«  tiltues  on  the  heart  as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied.’ 
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to  ascertain  the  causes  upon  which  this  remark- 
^  cWrrence  in  the  effect  of  stimuli  on  the  two  c^vat 
of  mu§<’les  depend,  Dr.  P.  relates  seYeral  experiments 
he  instituted  with  this  view;  and  thinks  himself  entitled 
n  eom'ltide  from  these,  that  neither  chemical  nor  m  chanical 
^gli  t|)|ilieil  to  the  nervmis  system .  afft^ct  the  action  of  the 
^  it  all,  except  Uie  impression  is  made  on  a  large  part  of 
l^nerviHis  system,  while  it  is  of  no  im|>ortance  on  what  portion 
tie  wjH-t'ssion  is  proiluivd.  And  in  conformity  with  this  ob¬ 
lation  he  remarks,  that  the  stimulus  being  the  same,  the  ef- 
{Kf  prodnctMl  upcni  the  heart  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
Krtmis  surface  to  which  it  was  applied.  So  far  appears  to  be 
nimple  statement  of  facts ;  but  when  Dr.  P.  proceetls  to  ac- 
(Mnt  far  the  irregular  or  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary 
poaclea,  as  contrasted  with  the  regidarity  observetl  in  the  action 
iftiM  heart  in  all  his  ex|>eriments,  and  regards  this  difference 
u  *  easily  explained*  hy  the  stimulus  which  produces  the 
etiTulsive  action,  acting  only  partially  or  at  intervals,  on  the 
portion  of  the  nervotis  system  to  which  it  is  applicHl,  we  must 
coafess  that  we  do  in)t  see  the  force  of  the  reason  which  is 
iwfnrsl ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  to  be  a  conclusive  or  satis- 
hrtory  argument  to  assert,  ‘  that  the  heart  not  In'ing  subject 
Mo  stimuli  whose  action  is  confined  to  a  small  |iortion  of  the 

*  fiorvous  system,  and  being  etpially  affected  through  all  parts 

*  of  it,  mujtt  render  it  less  suhjt^ct  to  irregular  action.'  The 
I  tiaerrations  of  Dr.  P.  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  his  in- 

on  the  purposes  which  the  nervous  ganglia  are  intended 
to  answer  in  the  animal  economy,  ap|>ear  to  be  solid  and  sa- 
tabetory.  There  are  ‘  some  parts,®  he  observes,  ‘  influenced 

*  by  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  others  only  by  certain 
‘tmall  parts  of  it.  In  the  latter  instances  we  see  nerves  going 
'frmn  th<‘se  small  parts  directly  to  the  parts  influenced  In  the 
‘former  w’e  see  no  nerve  going  directly  from  any  part  of  this 
‘•yilem  to  the  parts  influencetl;  but  we  see  tlu‘se  parts  receive 
‘nerves  from  ganglia,  to  which  nerves  from  every  part  of  this 
‘lystem  are  sent*.  And  hence  he  conoindes  *  that  the  nerves 
‘iwiiiig  from  ganglia,  convey  the  influence  of  all  the  nerves 
‘which  terminate  in  them,  to  the  parts  to  which  they  send 

*  The  remaining  exj)eriments  det;)iled  in  the  paper,  were 
to  fl«>terinine  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  blood 
and  the  nervous  system.  It  appears  from  them,  as 
■itdit  he  ex|>ected,  that  the  blood-vessels  are  directly  in- 
iwaceil  through  the  nervous  system  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
itself,  and  consequently  that  their  power  may  be  de- 
through  the  nervous  system.  It  was  found  too  that 
10  ftiiDulus  or  sedative  applied  to  the  nervous  system,  occa- 
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atoned  tlioir  action  to  become  irrej^ular,  and  tliat  after  tW 
licart  was  removed,  the  blood  vessels  were  capable  of  ^ 
|Mjrtin^  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  cajnllarit^  for  a  ^ 
time. 


An.  III.  Histoire  dc  POrhinr^  &c.*Hi.<tory  of  the  Hise,  Pro^H^ 
and  Extinction,  of  the  diHlrcnt  l  actions  which  agitated  fr^ 
from  the  1  Ith  July,  I789f  till  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  latka 
Volucuc:».  lly  Jobcph  Lavallte.  IViccll.Ts.  Murray.  Ibl6, 

f  Contimied  from  our  last  Aamber,  p. 

attempt  to  purify  the  representative  boily, 
very  partial  one.  The  motives  of  the  principal  igtDi 
were  far  from  bcint^  pure  and  patriotic;  their  primary  oli^ 
was  clearly  to  save  tlnmiscdves  from  the  visitations  of  Robo. 

J>ierrc,  and  the  second,  to  secure  for  their  own  profit  liisptpi. 
arity  and  power.  In  this  lust  they  completely  failed;  tbabhi 
which  they  had  struck,  while  it  was  etVeclual  in  the  reuMui 
of  their  enemy,  was  etptully  so  in  the  tlestruction  of  (he  tynaif 
he  had  established.  The  'rtiermidoriaiis,  by  de»troyiii:v  (beii 
idol,  destroyed  the  talisman  of  their  destinies.  Oneadvanta^ 
they  had  over  their  master,  hut  that  was  not  enough;  tbei 
were  men  of  courage,  hut  ilobi'spicrre  trembled  at  a  nvLat 
sword,  and  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  nioiiiU  e>ff«  i 
led  horse,  lie  was  iidlueneed  hy  dreams,  and  eonsulted  k* 
tune- tellers.  Not  withstanding  all  these*  miserable  weakneMA, 
however,  he  had  a  certain  hold  upon  the  pnidic  mind,  aud  bii 
successors  hud  none.  The  most  able  man  among  tliein,  itshoaU 
MH'iu,  was  Collot  d^lerboi^,  a  man  of  daring  spirit,  liaiulsoar 
exterior,  strong  voice,  and  with  the  most  perlect  knowledge il 
what  he  called  the  of  the  Revolution,  lie  had  k* 

incrly  been  an  actor  of  consideralde  celebrity  in  characten  d 
a  particular  east,  and  Lavallee,  who  was  intimate  with  him  b 
early  file,  <h*scrihes  him  as  a  man  of  engaging  hut  di^soiale 
manners.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  his  ancient  frieialdii|ii, 
for  he  interfered  op  a  very  important  occasion,  without  My 
solicitation,  to  save  the  life  of  his  former  intimate,  who  dof^ 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  party  mair. 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  are  relahul  of  this  sanguiain 
riilViun,  which  may  well  illustrate  the  misery  of  the  cou»ici^ 
mind;  hut  these,  with  many  others  of  the  same  discriptba 
relating  to  ditlercnt  individuals,  we  are  compelhst  to  omit.  Tk 
most  singular  cireumstance  which  is  meiitioiieil  in  this  pKt 
of  the  bi>ok,  is  the  fact,  that  Roliespicrre  muintaiiMHl  a  sfdvt 
and  mysterious  police,  which  was  in  brisk  corrcspondeuce  wilhbl 
the  minor  authorities  in  every  part  of  Krance.  After  hisdcA 
a  miiulicr  of  olVicial  letters  came  in  from  all  parts  of  k 
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^isfiltMDt  rcftTrin^  to  previous  correspoiulcace,  anil  replying^ 
ptBiial  inquiries,  which  coulil  be  traced  to  no  proper  source, 
t  fca  clay?*  secret  otlice  iiselt’  was  iliscovcrtMl ;  at 

desks  ami  iiikstaiiiis  were  detected,  hut  the  ocitupants 
^  tied,  and  never  afterwards  ap|Hnired  to  claim  the  reward 
^  ibfir  services. 

Tbf  limes  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Hohespierre,  were  not 
stormy,  ami  scarcely  less  hloody,  than  thosi*  which  pre- 
The*  terrible  re-action^  the  famous  iteceil  du  peuple^ 
aiuiulatod  ‘  the  rrench  to  mutual  slauehter  and  few  were 
|K>rtiopsof  the  south  of  France  that  escajied  this  scour^, 
atllieted  liumanity  under  the  pretext  of  aveng^ing  its 
liditions. 

‘  The  paroxysms  of  this  horrible  fever  lasted  several  monthi. 
HoadriKls  of  coiq)8es  at  a  time  were  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  the 
Mediterranean  received  the  assassins  of  the  second  year  of  the  Re- 
p«blic«  dispatched  by  the  assassins  of  the  fourth;  and  in  this  enormous 
of  victims,  the  bones  of  the  innocent  slain  in  Lyons,  were 
■io^ed  in  the  ocean  with  the  skeletons  of  the  innocent  murdered 
bv  Carrier  in  Nantes.' 

The  twe  lfth  fvcrmimi/ and  the  first  Prairial^  were  days  of  in- 
lUTTfction  in  Paris;  the  latter  especially  threatened  fearful 
mults.  A  deputy  was  assassinntcHl,  the  Jacobins  were  stirring*, 
ifld  1  civil  war  seeiiiod  inevitable  ;  but  the  more  moderate  party 
ebtaincMl  the  asccMidency,  and  trampiillity  was  restored.  Affairs 
vfnt  on  in  thedr  usual  train,  little  varied  by  domestic  changes, 
till  the  hattic  of  the  M uncadins^  or  in  more  common  phrase 
the  remit  of  the  Spctions  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  rendc- 
■iaire,  (Octoherthe  third  and  fourth ,*17 115,)  in  which  Bonaparte 
cooimaiidfil,  under  Hurras,  the  Conventional  force.  Soon  after 
this,  the  Convention  dissolved  itself,  after  ordering  the  sup- 
prr«sioii  of  the  punishment  of  deatli,  •when  a  general  peace 
thould  take  ))iac<' ;  an  example  which  might  well  have  been 
at  the  present  time,  instead  of  receiving  the  old  and 
hirbaruus  system  of  mutilation  and  disimmibering,  in  addition 
to  the  extremum  utipphciiim. 

Id  the  new  system  of  government,  the  pow'er  was  divided ; 
the  Convention  was  changed  into  two  Councils,  and  the  Coni- 
niUee  of  Public  Safety  l>ecaiue  an  executive  Directory,  of  which 
Ihe  first  members  were  Barras,  Latourneur,  Ijureveill^re-La- 
Reubel,  and  Carnot.  M.  Lavall^  eulogizes  each  of 
men.  I'he  first  was  splendid  and  brave  ;  the  sfKJund  and 
^  Were  weW  intentioned,  and  proof  against  flattery  and  in- 
mgar;  the  fourtli  was  blessed  with  ‘  an  excellent  heart  and 
X®  inllcxibilc  probity;’  Carnot,  we  shall  first  cpiote  in  op- 
P®>ition  to  M.  Lavallee,  and  then  bestow  a  few  words  on  his 
•an  charactiT.  We  have  seen  the  high  praise  given  to  the 
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Directors  by  M.  L. ;  let  us  now  see  what  it  said  of  tben^ 
Camot,  of  wbofti  he  H)>ettks  in  far  hit^^her  temis. 


‘  Iteubel  is  the  natron  of  men  accused  of  theft  and  dilapy^^ 
ns  is  Harras  of  nobles  of  blasted  chamrter,  and  Lareeeitl^  of 

doned  priests  !* . *  I  have  never  heard  expressions  mtrvia 

to  the  language  of  Uobespierre  than  those  of  ueubel.  He 
entirely  convinced  that  nrubitv  ami  (latriotism  are  two  Uiin|i  ^ 
aolutely  incompatible  witn  each  other.’ 

Such  were  the  sentiuieiiU  of  Carnot,  (to  which  M.  Laviiii 
inakt^  no  allusion  whatsoever,)  res))e(‘tin^  the  character  sfti 
l>rother  Directors.  Of  Carnot  himself,  we  hnd  it  more  di- 
ficult  to  i^ive  a  decided  opinion.  Ucpc'attHl  and  recent  tUsM 

as  •  s»^l  ^  h 


have  beeu  made  to  prove  him  to  l>e  a  man  of  pure  and  spadix 
M.  L.  H|>eaks  of  hia  ^  loyal  frankiiesa,'  his  *10!^ 


worth,  and 

*  character/  his  ‘  c^t ratified neas  from  faction*  and  hU  *oppi> 

*  Mtion  to  all  kinds  of  dc'Hpotisni  on  IndiaU*  of  Iiih  country.*  Nst, 
aeUintf  aside  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  nbdl 
thoui;h  we  think  much,  wc  shall  at  present  say  littW,  iti| 
a  thini^  hard  to  heUeve  of  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  tiiaekia 
connectetl  with  the  very  worst  factions,  that  his  sjHrit  iidi| 
reverse  of  factions;  and  it  is  yet  more  diflicult  to  credit  lii 
unifonn  *  opposition  to  despotism  in  behalf  of  his  country,*  vbi  | 
we  find  him  sauetiouiui;  by  his  undeniable  signature,  the 
intolerable  kind  of  despotism,  the  bloody  oppressions  of  At 
rei^i  of  Terror.  Priidhonune,  in  his  HUtoire  den  Criam^ik 
most  orii^inal  and  important  work,  even  with  all  its  def^ 
yet  published  respecting  this  Revolution,  quotes  the  sutberkf 
of  lsab<*aii,  a  furious  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Saldi, 
for  the  participation  of  Carnot  in  all  the  inea-sures  of  thatMh! 
{quinary  ^roup.  In  the  sixth  volume,  of  his  collcctioiie, 

ho  cites  a  frai^ment  of  his  correspondence  with  Lebon,  to  wbkk 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Barrc^e  and  Billaud,  his  signitM 
is  atTixcd,  and  in  which  he  applauds  the  atrocities  of  tki 
ferocious  assassin,  and  excites  him  to  |>erseverance,  liesides  gitif 
a  pretty  broad  hint,  res}>ecting  the  expediency  of  bribiiig  b* 
formers.  In  another  pa^e  of  the  same  work,  we  find  ihefoUowi^ 
note. 

*  Carnotf  one  of  the  members  of  this  famous  Committee  of  ^ 
ttruction»  publicly  defended  them  (Barrcre,  Hillaud,  and  CoUoCffli 
declared  that  if  his  colleagues  were  guilty,  he  had  shared  their  nM 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Carnot  to  make  this  confession ;  every  fli 
knows  tliat  under  pretext  of  being  wholly  occupied  in  the  wsr  ^ 
partment,  he  really  shared  in  every  sanguinary  decree,  and  thity| 
aomc  he  was  the  sole  author ;  of  tliis  last  description,  may  bs  * 
stanced  the  instruction  to  the  Orange  Coniuiisaion.’ 

%\ii\\  respect  to  his  talents,  they  are  undeniable, 
atleiupts  have  been  made  to  diminish  his  repuUiion 
particular.  We  shall  pass  over  the  reign  of  the  Directory  ^ 
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j|  lis  iutria:«w*s»  opjire^sicms,  and  imbecilitiett,  and  deTote  the 
o\'  this  nrlich*  to  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  after 
kifin^  been  the  pmtry^  of  Rarras,  and  ralatMi  by  hts  own 
talents  to  the  heiii^ht  of  popularity  and  fame,  overthrew 
din'ctorial  chair  of  his  patron,  and  replaced  it  by  his  own 
jppfrial  throne.  In  fact,  Bonaparte  is  cviilently  the  idol  of  M. 
Unllee's  iinaftinaCion  ;  he  gets  sight  of  him  as  soon  ns  he 
pogybiy  can,  and  reproiliices  him  oi'casionally  on  tlie  seeaei 
^  at  last  he  establishes  him,  the  object  of  (>erpetual  enlogyi 
IT  ipology,  on  the  vast  theatre  of  his  ambition.  Wlien 
,0led  Paris  after  bis  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  lie  was  courted 
^  flattered  by  all  parties  ;  but  he  conducted  bimsolf  with  Ihe 
•oH  im|>eiiotrable  reserve.  From  this  monrent  he  hocame 
Mlie  cliief  of  the  most  formidable  ot  factions,*  tfie  idol  of  the 
loldiery  .  Wc  pass  over  a  number  of  unimportant,  but  not  al- 
tigftber  uninteresting  details,  connected  with  this  visit,  and 
tme  it  once  to  bis  return  from  Egypt.  A  report  of  bis  ^leatli  bud 
h«i  universally  believed,  and  tlie  depression  of  tlie^Hiblic  inmd 
vai  excessive ;  iu  the  midst  of  this  mourning  he  suddenly  pre- 
Mited  himself;  the  Farisians  were  frantic  with  joy, 

- *  but  it  was  the  joy  of  egotism.  Let  not  Bonaparte  deceive 

kiBwIf,  it  was  not  the  joy  of  alTection ;  the  people  of  Paris  love 
lobody.  They  love  themselves  and  themselves  only.  All  their  ouU 
nrd  demonstrations  of  attachment  refer  only  to  themselves.  The 
hope  of  their  own  happiness  alone  occupies  them,  and  if  the  object 
d  their  hope  chanced  ten  tiines  a  day,  as  often  would  they  change 
I  their  salutations.  France  by  an  inconceivable  blindness,  has  suffered 
Pirii  to  usurp  the  privilege  of  originating  every  movement,  so  that  if 

hrii  commits  an  error,  all  Prance  repeats  it . Without  Paris, 

BoMfMrte  would  have  never  reigned.  Did  then  Paris  love  Bona* 
Mrte  ^  No ;  but  the  Parisians  were  tired  of'  the  Directc^,  os  tlM 
m  been  previously  tired  of  tlie  Convention,  tired  of  Couis  XVL* 
M  of  Louis  XV.,  and  as  we  shall  presently  see  them  become  tired 
dBanaparte,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  Kings  should  have 
the  good  sense  to  remember  that  Paris  is  not  France.’ 

However  all  tliiM  may  be,  Parb^  at  least  was  frantic  with 
Idight.  IHie  slightest  movements  of  Bonaparte  were  watched 
I  ttd  Attcoded  by  the  people;  he  was  drawn  in  triumph,  he  was 
the  object  of  universal  adoration,  ami  the  people,  os  wdl  as  the 
•ddiery,  bore  him  to  the  throne.  The  Directory  went  quietly  out 
dthe  way ;  the  Council  of  Five  lliimired  was  somewhat  restire, 
^  the  bayonet  settled  the  dispute,  and  Bonaparte,  under  tlie 
title  of  Consul,  became  virtually  King  of  France, 
popular  governiueut  which  had  more  or  less  |irevailed 
was  destroyed  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Five  Uundrod^ 
^  f  ranee  became  subject  to  military  power. 

I8th  Bruffiaire  was  to  the  different  fnctionsi  the  bead  of 
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Medusa.  The  commotion  ccasctl,  but  they  were  still  from  l 
then  my  work  finished  ?  No. — I  have  still  to  paint  die  faction  of  Jj 
man  against  Europe,  and  of  Europe  against  one  man. 
enmities,  from  this  time,  assume  a  charocter  of  grandeur  till  m 
unknown.  We  shall  no  more  witness  the  ignoble  contests  of 
RolH'spierre,  or  of  n  Marat.  Their  scaffolds  are  too  narrow  for  tk| 
number  of  victims ;  Death  requires  plains  and  provinces  (or 
theatre,  and  its  voracity  demands  whole  nations.  Inc  ambitioacfi 
single  man  is  about  to  sacrifice  generations  rn  matse^  and  hem 
forward  infants  in  their  cradles  will  be  marked  with  Uiese  words* 
For  Uattle  and  for  Death. 

*  It  seemed  as  if  nature  in  forming  him  (Bonaparte)  designed || 
try  how  far  the  power  of  man  and  the  power  of  heaven  could  go  • 
the  power  of  man  to  dare,  the  power  of  heaven  to  confound 
Amnition  was  alw'ays  the  vanguard  of  his  thoughts,  lie  mingled c 
with  every  thing,  even  with  his  misfortunes.  The  most 
conquerorS)  the  most  famous  devastators  of  the  w’orld,  were  cos. 

tented  with  one  fall ;  ho  required  two . Not  ciioosingto  rcse^bs 

any  one,  he  began  his  catastrophe  over  again,  in  order  thit  k 
might  finish  it  in  his  own  way.  One  day  1  saw  him  examining  tk 
crowrns  of  some  ancient  rulers.  He  took  the  crown  of  AttQi,  nf 
placed  it  on  his  head. — “  //ote !  his  head  xvas  hic^er  than  mml 
J ctiuld  not  have  hclinrd  he  said  harshly,  hut  with  a  smile;  ik 
Kiiiile  was  a  bitter  one.* 

Sieves,  it  shouhl  seem,  had  ealculafetl  upon  the  Consokkp, 
and  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  exaltation  of  Hontfnrtr. 
lie  had,  however,  only  depended  upon  liis  individual  suporiority, 
while  his  antagonist  gave  broad  hints  of  his  po))ularity  witbtk 
army  *.  Sieves  sullenly  gave  way,  and  on  liie  *25tli  of  December, 
17ftB,  the  (Consuls  were  installed, 

‘  and  the  Constitution  presented  to  the  French  peojde,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  accepted.  At  this  same  period  Washington  «• 
sinking  into  the  grave.  Thus  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  great  1*^ 
ID  the  New  \N  orld  wept  the  loss  of  tlie  founder  of  their  libertKS 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  great  nation  on  tlie  Old  Continent  hailed 
tlic  destroyer  of  its  freedom.* 

During  the  commotions  of  the  iHtli  ilrumaire  the  fitsfn 
cents  were  only  ut  nine  francs.  Many  took  advantage  of  \A 
to  purchase  largely,  and  among  others  Talleyrand.  ManyjfW 
mfter,  the  Emperor,  when  somewhat  out  of  humour,  asked  h«| 
bow  he  had  contrived  to  he  so  rich ;  “  <Siire,”  said  the  dextrom  | 
courtier,  “  /  pnt  my  trust  in  the  iSth  tirumaire,'* 

In  U*ss  than  two  months  after  liis  installation,  the  first 
took  up  his  residence  in  tlic  palace  of  llie  Tuillerics.  Siey« 
•xpressed  his  apprehension  at  this  liold  step.  “  Aerer 
said  Napoleon,  “  •/*  /  had  been  Louis  WI,y  I  should  seen 
“  hare  tep  tV.’*  About  a  year  after  his  accession,  the  celchfiiif 
infernal  machine  plot^  exposed  his  life  to  the  most  inUDf^ 
hazard.  The  particulars  of  this  detestable  event  are  ^ 
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^iro,  we  shall  »ot  therefore  repeat  them.  His  life  was  saved 
^  the  <le\terily  of  his  favourite  coaeliinAii  Ifcriirain,  who 
(he  nia(*hiiie  with  amazini*’  rapidity,  and  without  touching 
(  the  sp  Iff  left  was  hardy  the  width  of  the  carriage. 

•  The  night  which  followed  was  terrible.  He  did  not  go  to  bed. 
Qpe  of  mv  frietidii  who  remained  with  him,  bus  deiicribed  to  too 
night,  to  which  many  a  sub»equent  event  may  he  referred.  Somo« 
tiae»  plunged  in  gloomy  silence,  sometimes  ngitatdl,  walking  back* 
fird  jind  forward  \iith  h:i>ty  strides*— /Ac  xvretchrs  *tht  utc/cAci— 
rcpfjtoiily  uttered,  were  almost  the  only  words  which  escaped  his 
Jlpi.  N*it\vithst,inding  the  time  of  year  (December)  the  night  was 
aacomuionly  Hnc.  lie  often  opened  the  windows  that  he  might 
^the  the  tresh  air.  Madame  Ihtnapartc  never  lef\  him.  The 
Secon.1  inti  Third  C^nsoU  had  arrived,  and  he  found  them  at  the 
Pdacc  “u  hi**  return  from  the  Opera.  He  met  them  with  an  assumed 
lirof  serenit  y  — **  xvhni  say  yoxi  of  this  eitravaf*ance  ^  If  I  alone 

id  hern  endan^rred^  it  xvould  not  have  signified^  btU  so  many  victims  /— 
The  con.*>ui!«  replied  in  those  common  phrases,  which  every  body 
enploy^  ia  simdar  circumstances ;  their  presence  w'as  a  restraint  to 
hin,  siui  he  disniiMted  them.  The  minister  of  Police  made  hit 
ippearancc :  they  conversed  a  few  minutes  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
aod  the  minister  retired.  He  returned  at  tw’o  in  the  morning;  they 
vtre  dkit  up  in  the  Consul  s  Cabinet  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
tWn  came  out  still  in  conversation.  The  Consul  held  in  his  hand 
1  quintity  of  hank  hills,  he  gave  them  to  the  minister. — Send 
vmediatcly  to  the  xv(iunded,  let  me  see  the  list  ;  if  that  is  not  enough, 
the  more;  let  them  knniu  that  it  contes  from  me. — His  brothers  camo 

Iirieu  inquired  particulars  ;  he  cut  him  short.  He  ^ave  his 
1  i*ile!)ce  to  Joseph.  He  ,^)oke  mildly  to  Louis — Sitting  up 
ike  you  ill ;  ao  to  bed. — They  staid,  however,  some  time  in 
nation  with  Mad.  Bonaparte.  She  was  close  to  the  fire, 
night  was  cold.  He  sometimes,  though  mrely,  sat  down.— 
I  worse  than  I^gypt, — said  he,  repeatedly,  to  the  friend  from 
I  h.ive  these  details. —  They  xvill  have  it  so,  they  shall  pay  me 
k«/  dearly.  At  three  he  was  hungry.  A  fowl  and  some  other 
things  were  brought  in.  You  don't  catV  said  he  to  Mad. 
lirte  iVo,  said  she,  I  prefer  tea —  Tea! — are  youan  Engliih* 
^  Are  you  deaf?  saia  he  harshly  to  n  valet  de  chambre.  Tea 
adnnie  lionapartc.  He  drank  Hourdeaux  wine,  this  was  an 
rdinary  thing,  for  his  common  drink  was  water.  He  asked  for 
Here,  such  a  one,  ( I  do  not  mention  the  person’s  name)  drink 
f  this  Port,  they  hax)e  none  so  good,  1  leave  the  reader  to 
of  whom  he  spoke.  He  approached  the  fire,  threw  himself 
n  arm  chair,  said,  I  am  going  to  sleep,  and  was  asleep  in  a 
ot.  He  always  slept  at  pleasure,  this  was  his  peculiar  faculty; 
jat  will  be  with  difficulty  believed,  and  yet  is  most  severely 
»  the  fact  that  this  man,  whose  indefatigable  activity  hat 
d  the  whole  world,  had  the  slowest  pulse  of  any  man  living* 
o’clock,  when  the  day  dawned,  he  mounted  on  horseback* 
^  by  his  Mameluke  Rustan*  and  went  to  inapcct  some  public 
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works.  At  nine  ho  returned,  ond  entered  on  the  usual  laboon 
the  day.* 


M.  liivalloo  tmssos  liiTiitly  over  tli»‘  various  evnUs, 
conspiracies,  and  exhihitious  of  all  kinds,  wiiieli  pn'cetlp(!l 
assumption  of  the  Impiri.tl  oroc^ii.  lie  speaks  oro^ 

lepreheiision  of  the  assusdn  ition  of  Pieliet^ru,  and  of  tlie  nj) 
mure  .itruoious  murder  ol  the  Duke  d'Kiii;hieii,  utiieb  kt 
consiilers  as  exclusivelv  the  self  orii^iuated  act  of 
Of  his  ahruptm^s  and  impatieiire  ue  hud  sfuiie  remarktble 
instam*es.  On  one  oeeasion  he  turned  a  minister  of  st  ue  ako 
vrrotp  a  ‘  vile  crump  hand,’  into  his  secretary  ;  dictateii  «  letter 
to  the  KmiMTor  of  Austria,  and  sent  it  olVhy  a  courier,  \iithill 
his  own  repeatrd  alterations,  and  with  all  the  erasures  uf  tke 
minister.  This  peculiar  c  ist  of  character 

*  occasioned  scenes  soiuetiiiies  laughable  and  sometimes  toudiia|. 
The  employment  of  his  contidential  secretaries  was,  of  all  kiodia 
•lavery,  the  least  supportable.  Day  and  night  it  w  is  nccetorj  ti 
be  on  the  spt»t.  Sleep,  meals,  health,  fatigue,  nothing  was  regiii 
ed.  A  minute’s  absence  would  have  been  a  crime.  FriemK  pi» 
sures,  public  amusements,  protnenndrs,  rest,  all  must  he  givenif. 
The  Buroii  de  Maineval.  the  Baron  Fain,  knew  this  by  nird  a* 
perience  Hut  at  the  same  time  they  enjoyed  his  boundlesi  coa 
Hdcnce,  the  must  implicit  reliance  on  their  discretion,  and  a  traif 
royal  liberality;  they  both  deserved  his  contidence.  One  duy  a 
two  o’cio  k  the  F^niperor  went  out  to  hunt,  lie  will  probably, a 
usual,  be  absent  four  hours.  .\Iaineval  calculates  :  it  is  his  laUNtij 
Jour  de  fite i  he  may  surely  venture  to  leave  the  palace  for  a  ihartj 
time.  He  has  bought  a  little  villa,  and  is  desirous  to  present  it  U 
his  beloved  father,  and  to  give  him  the  title  deeds.  He  sett  oil 
the  whole  familv  is  collected,  he  is  warmly  greeted,  they  ‘leekb 
•' §o  seldom.’  The  present  is  given;  the  joy  increases ;  dlnoer ■ 
ready,  and  he  is  pressed  to  stop.  He  refuses,  ‘  the  Emperor  bp 

*  return  and  ask  for  me  * - *  O,  lie  w  on’t  he  angry — you  ore  ow 

*  away.’  The  entreaties  redouble.  At  last  he  yields,  and  time  low 
swifBy  when  w’e  arc  surrounded  by  those  we  love.  In  the  acit 
time  the  Emperor  returns,  and  even  sooner  than  usual.  He  ealw 
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his  cabinet — Maineval !  Let  him  be  callrd  'I'hcv  seek  him  in 


Napoleon  grows  impatient — IVelL  Maineval!  liiey  fear  to  tellkii 
that  he  is  absent,  but  at  last  it  is  impc^ssihle  to  conceal  it  At 
length  Maineval  returns.  *  The  emperor  has  inquired  for  yo«;k 
‘  is  angry.*  *  All  is  lost,’  said  N  aim  val  to  himself.  He  boI* 
up  his  mind,  however,  and  presents  himself  His  rc^ceptioo  *• 
terrible— /I /lerr  do  tfou  come  (torn  ?  go  about  your  buxinexs,  lio^ 
U'oni  men  ivho  negUtt  their  duty,  Maineval  trembling  rt!irei;h 
did  not  sleep  all  night;  he  saw  his  hopes  deceived,  his  servicfik* 
hii  fortune  misled,  it  was  a  dreadful  niglit.  Day  at  length  cBj 
be  reflected — “  he  did  not  give  me  a  formal  dismisMon.’’^llB 
dressed  himself,  and  at  the  usual  hour,  went  to  the 
Cabinet.  Some  moments  af\er  the  Emperor  enters,  looks  it 
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loH  lot  tptak  to  him,  writes  t  note,  rises,  and  walks  about. 
^Itioevil  continues  the  task  he  has  in  hand  without  lifting  up  his 
Ttie  Eninerur  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  stops  before 
and  abruptly  asks — f^hai  is  the  matter  with  youf  Are  you  ill? 

So,  Sire,*  timidly  replies  Muineval  rising  up  to  answer.  Sit 
you  are  ill,  /  duH*t  like  people  to  tell  me  falsehoods  I  iniisi 
d  kn(mln^»  ‘  Sire,  the  fear  of  having  forfeited  the  kindness  of 

•  your  Majesty  deprived  me  of  sleep,  it  is  po>sible  that  iny  coun- 

•tfoance* . Where  were  you  then  ye&terdau  ?  tell  me.  Where 

trrr  you  ^  Maincval  told  him  the  motives  of  his  absence.  '  I 

•  thought  thi^  little  property  would  gratify  my  father;  his  too  grateful 

•  tenderness  exacted  from  me  the  sacrihee  ol  a  few  miuutt^,  and 

•  I  forgot  myself* . And  where  did  jyon  get  the  money  to  buy  this 

^tgsrf* — *  Sire,  I  had  saved  it  out  ot  the  salary  whmh  your  Ma- 
'  jeity  condescends  to  assign  me.’ — The  Emperor  after  having  look* 
edit  him  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  said — Take  a  slip  of  paper 

vri/e — The  treasurer  of  my  Civil  last  will  pay  to  the  bearer 
**  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  francs.*' — He  took  the  draft  and 
iJgncd  it. —  Thcre^  pUt  that  in  yottt  pockety  and  now  let  us  set  about 
mr  rfffulnr  business,* 

•  Napoleon  took,  or  rather  wasted,  a  great  deal  of  snuff.  One 
ooming  he  was  alone  in  his  Cabinet,  he  rans  the  bell.  I  was  in 
viiting.  (1  relate  the  anecdote  in  the  words  of  the  Valet  de  Cham* 
bre  who  told  it  me.)  He  rang  ;  I  went  in.  He  was  seated  before 
hiidesk  writing.  He  rang  a  second  time;  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
heird  me  enter.  That  he  might  notice  mo,  I  pronounced  the  word, 
'Sire.’  Without  leaving  off  writing,  or  raising  hit  eyes,  he  merely 
uid,  Some  snuff'.  His  snuff-box  was  on  the  desk  ;  1  took  it  and  went 
toofKMi  a  small  cupboard  in  which  the  flask  was  kept.  It  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  1  thought  the  Emperor  closely  engaged.  I  filled  hit 
ttttiThox,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  filling  mine.  Apparently, 
•wnc  treacherous  glass  betrayed  me — Well — tkisenuff!  when  am  / 
is  iavf  iff  He  spoke  in  his  angry  voice  I  started  with  fright; 
!^i)y  his  back  was  towards  me.  1  clapped  my  own  snuffbox  into 
ay  pocket,  and  presented  him  with  his  —  *  Here  it  is.  Sire’— /?/oc^* 
W— said  he  sharply,  almost  snatching  it  out  of  my  hand — when 
yyle  take  to  stealings  they  should  be  alert,  I  was  sadly  frightened, 
ha  the  admonition  made  me  laugh.* 

Avery  lively  and  picturesque  description  is  given  of  the  ccrc- 
®ome>  of  tile  eoronation,  and  some  curious  particulars  of  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Pope.  Napoleon  and  his  gowl  people  of  Paris  seem 
to  have  tried  who  should  quiz  his  Holiness  most  effectually* 
^ipol  con  invited  him  to  court  to  witness  voluptuous  dances,  and 
^  introduced  to  the  Empress  by  the  reputed  atheist 
l^^ndc;  while  the  Parisians  flocked  round  the  balcony  of 
^  Hotel,  insisted  on  his  showing  himself,  laughed  heartily  at 
^  whenever  he  appeared,  and  when  he  gave  them  his  beiie- 
shouted  encore.  In  the  return  of  the  coronation  train 
^  Notre  Dame  to  the  Tuillerics,  the  Pope  and  his  atten- 
afforded  inliuitc  entertainment  to  the  spectators.  There 
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Mras  Ills  lIolincMn’s  CroshbeariT,  a  Monnignor  Sproni^  with  i 
len^honed  Jesuitical  phiz,  loncf,  hlaek,  c^reasy  hair,  ■iidtUrfi 
broad  brimmed  hat,  mounte<l  on  a  mule  I'he  mob  mm 
amused  with  this  i^ravc  |H*rsonac^e  beyond  all  d«»ceiicv,  ta^ 
when  his  mult*  heeume  restive,  and  the  !^rooms  who  led  the 
niiimat  utTe  about  to  ur^e  it  forward  by  blows,  the  priest  call- 
intjj  out  ill  threat  wrath, — “  Don’t  touch  it,— ilon’t  touch  it; 
“  its  consecrated,”  their  mirth  was  pi  rlectly  outrat'eous 

There  is  a  ^reat  deal  of  whiiiisical  speculation,  ui  the  third 
volume,  respecting  the  invasion  of  (ireut  Britain  ;  M.  LavaH^ 
thinks  it  very  practicable,  but  smus  doubtful  of  ultioiate 
success,  lie  appears  to  think  it  not  exceedini^ly  inipruhabk 
that  we  mie^ht  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Na|K)leon,  ami  then,  *thi 

*  rei^n  of  a  man  like  him  must  have  established  our  dominioi 

*  over  the  world.’  He  pays  us  very  hi^h  compliments,  tdtniti 
that  wc  have  overcome  France,  and  ailirms  that  Napoleoi’i 
antipathy  at^ainst  Enc^land  was  the  cause  nf  his  tiestriiction. 

•  “  For  me,”  he  exclaims,  **  I  owm  no  conqueror  bm  ‘  nglipd. 
Let  all  the  rest  abate  their  pride  ;  they  were  but  the  vicior’i  took 
Those  who  are  paid  to  ii^^ht,  have  no  ri^ht  to  seat  them^elvei  a 

the  car  of  victory .  England,  thy  battle  has  raged  through  i 

hundred  years — thine  is  the  triumph !  Such  is  the  will  o(  htsrcL 
But,  at  least,  thou  canst  honour  heroism,  thou  wilt  not  sittihoU 
from  France  the  tribute  of  tliy  admiration.”  ’ 

It  has  been  usually  taken  for  g;ranted,  that  nltbou!;h  Najw- 
Icon  had  preferences,  he  had  no  attachments  'this  M.  La- 
vall^  contradicts.  He  calls  Fiu«»ene  Beauhurnois,  *  the  ch^ 
‘  rished  child  Lasnes  ‘  the  friend  of  the  heart anil  row- 
lions  several  others  towards  whom  he  felt  a  stronp^  atfedion  li 
connexion  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  a  story  ■ 
told  of  an  early  prophecy,  made  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  by  Boii- 
parte.  Duriiiix  the  brilliaut  caiupaip^ns  of  Italy,  tin*  genmii 
were  almost  all  youii^,  and  much  addicted  to  tlie  pleasure, 
not  always  iiiuocent,  of  youth.  One  day,  they  were  asseiuhW 
ut  the  Geiierars  lodging,  and  in  a  mood  of  gay  and  lighlso» 
fancy,  hr  proposed  to  tell  all  their  fortunes.  He  took 
hands  in  turn,  and  promised  all  tim  wild  and  extiwvigtit 
things  imaginable  respecting  tlwir  future  destinies.  Wbrtk 
i^nie  to  Lasnes,  he  looked  at  his  hand^  and  passed  on  withon 
speaking;  Laisnes  astonished  impiired  the  reason,  and  the ■<** 
ISonaparte  evaded  his  questions,  the  mor»*  he  urgeil  ibeni.  ^ 
last,  the  reluctant  oracle,  pointing  out  a  cxTtaiii  line,  pronouiW 
tliat  it  was  his  fate  to  fall  hy  a  cannon  shot.  Bonaparte  9 
not  hazard  a  groat  deal  by  this  prophecy,  for  Laanes 
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ways  thrusting  himself  in  the  way  of  danger,  and  was  coww* 
with  scars,  lie  had  been  wounded  more  than  thirty  time*^ 
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Ibffthc  fatal  hall  destroyed  liitii.  More  anecdotes  migtit  be 
^oiei),  but  we  have  already  extracted  the  most  interesting; 
lad  vie  shall  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  these  interesU 
volumes. 
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Art  IV.  Messiah's  Advent,  or  Remarks  on  the  Moral  Tendency  of 
tke  Doctrine  iff  Christ's  Manifestation  in  the  Flesh,  By  Sanmu 
Chase,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  370.  lOt.  6d.  Black  and  Co.  1815. 

jVs  rei^na  that  we  have  sutVered  so  many  months  to  eln|)8ei 
since  the  publication  of  this  volume,  without  laying  it  tho 
lUentioii  it  justly  claims.  The  work  rellects  very  high  credit 
oa  the  intellect  and  the  theological  attainments  of  its  Author. 
Hedis4Hisses  his  subject  with  considerable  originality,  and  has  ren* 
dfredit  highly  instructive.  Many  and  very  convincing  urgumeiita 
bife  been  brought  to  hear  with  good  efTect  upon  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  they  fail  to  stop  the  mouths  of  gain- 
ttjers,  they  will  tend  at  least  to  confirm  the  faith  of  humble 
belkwers,  and  produce  in  them  a  dee}MT  conviction  of  the  Di- 
noe  nature  of  that  system  which  they  have  embraced,  'riiongli  wc 
rianut,  as  it  will  appear  from  subsequent  remarks,  give  our  uu- 

Juaiihed  approbation  to  the  whole  of  this  valuable  Essay,  yet  we 
onut  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  it  rises  considerably  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  theological  writings,  and  has  a  fair  claim  to 
nnk  among  the  best  of  the  pri^ent  day.  Whatever  may  be 
tbeir  ditlercnt  tenets,  it  should  seem  that  nil  partita  might  agree  in 
the  position,  that  a  system  of  doctrines  cannot  be  submitted  to 
tmore  impartial  or  genuine  test  than  that  of  its  practicsil  in* 
floencT.  Those  opinions,  it  is  unquestionable,  carry  with  them 
the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  their  truth,  which  are  found 
uniformly  to  produce  the  best  moral  etlects.  To  judge  of 
creeds  and  of  articles  of  faith,  by  this  rule,  is  to  apjdy  tlie 
nine  principle  to  moral  and  religious  truth,  that  has  long  bc*eii 
ipplird  to  matters  of  science  or  of  philosophy.  It  is  submittiikg 
t^ry  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  thus  demonstrating  cither 
iU  truth  or  its  falsehood.  The  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  ad- 
^t^*s  of  conlciuling  systems  in  theology,  will  thus  form  m 
ountinued  series  of  experimental  inquiry,  the  result  of  which 
*ill  be  either  the  contirmation  or  the  subversion  of  the  cause 
^1)  they  have  espoused.  How  much  )K)lemical  labour  might 
^re  been  spared,  and  how  many  of  tlie  evils  avoided,  which 
liuve  usually  attended  theological  controversies,  had  tliis  test 
^  more  frequently  applied  to  (questions  of  doubtful  disputation  ! 
**  By  Uieir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,*'  said  He,  who  knew 
was  in  man,”  and  who  has  thus  taugld  us  to  form  our 
^•btaate  both  of  the  professions  and  of  the  opinions  of  men  by 
fictions. 
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Nor  woulfi  there  he  occasion  to  anticipate  any  evil  results  fran 
the  unlversiil  apiillcatlon  ot  this  test.  Error  of  every  kind  ini^ 
indoctl  have  cause  to  shrink  IVoiu  it,  but  the  InterestH  of  tratk 
and  holiness  must  he  promoted,  in  proportion  us  it  is 
applied.  The  diH*ision  of  the  threat  epu^stions  v\hii*h  have  for 
many  aijes  divided  the  CMiristiun  world,  mi"ht  he  safely  rt- 
ferred  to  this  test,  provided  only  that  the  iuvestii^^tion  embrace 
fixed  principles,  and  not  mere  speculative  notions.  Ttiui,  ia 
rei^ard  to  the  question  between  Protestantism  and  PojHTy,  if 
submitted  to  this  test,  it  mi^ht  he  asked  which  of  the  tvo 
systems  has  produced  the  (greatest  moral  ettect  ?  Which  hai 
tonderl  most  to  meliorate  the  state  of  mankind,  to  diffuse  tbf 
kiiowledi^e  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice! 
Which  has  breathed  most  of  the  spirit  of  (^hristian  Charity, 
ami  preserved  its  ineinhers  most  unspotted  from  the  worM! 
Or  vvhicli  of  these  (Miiirches  has  its  annals  written  in  bluod, 
and  made  the  most  hateful  crimes  soiirct's  of  unrighteous  c^inl 
Which  has  proudly  arrot^ated  to  itself  the  claim  of  infallibility, 
oven  when  aetini^  in  open  violation  of  the  express  precepts  of 
Revelation!  Wherever  such  antichristian  features  are  tracHl, 
tlieir  origin  assuredly  cannot  be  doubtful.  Let  modern  Anti* 
noiiiianisin  also  be  brought  to  this  test.  It  is,  unhappily,  i 
system  too  prevalent  in  the  ])resent  day,  to  want  subjects  oi 
whom  the  exjieriment  may  he  made.  Is  it  found  to  be  a  systf® 
of  iH'acc  or  <»f  contention  ?  Docs  it  tend  to  unite  or  to  divith; 
to  breathe  a  spirit  of  love,  or  of  envy,  hatred,  and  all  an- 
charitableness?  Does  it  faithfully  reprove  vice,  or  does  it  not 
furnish  excuses  for  its  indulgence?  Does  it  cherish  initswl* 
herents  the  humility  of  the  Gospel  ?  Does  it  not  rather  fill  then 
with  pride  and  vain-gloryiug  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  attested  bydiib 
observation,  that  the  individual  who  imbibes  this  system,  br- 
conics  malignant, censorious,  and  hostile  toother  denominations- 
a  perfect  Ishniaclite  in  religion?  Can  a  system  then,  thathn 
to  immoral  a  tendency,  that  produces  such  corrupt  fruit;  be 
from  tiod  ? 

It  is  the  professed  design  of  Mr.  Chase,  in  the  present  Essay, 
to  apply  this  moral  test  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
advocates  and  the  op|K)nents  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  ft  t 
well  known  that  the  late  Air.  Andrew  Fuller  takes  nearly  fbe 
tame  ground  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  moral  tendewy 
of  the  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  But  though  the  deiip 
of  tlu'sc  two  writers  is  similar  the  manner  in  which  they  bs^ 
pursued  their  object  is  widely  different.  Mr.  Fuller  Ci- 
Ublislu's  by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts,  what  Mr.  Chase  demfft 
ttrates  by  a  stories  of  arguments.  'I^e  former  argues,  ap^ 
teriori,  that  certain  effects  are  actually  produced,  and  therfc 
that  the  system  that  produces  them  must  be  bad ;  the 
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if^osi  a  priori^  that  certain  doctrines  must  of  uecossity  tend 
td  urtKiiice  corresponding  elWts,  or  aceordins;  to  the  laiucnaf^ 
d  Inspiration,  that  “a  i^ood  tree  cannot  produce  evil  fruit, 
»«iorrHn  a  corrii|)f  tree  hrinc^  forth  (^)od  fruit.”  .\ir.  C.  has 
rnlflinly  rendered  an  important  service  to  tlie  cauM»  of  truth 
ind  lioliiiess,  by  the  clear  anti  convincins^  inanner  in  which 
Ilf  lias  brouj^ht  this  argument  to  bear  upon  the  leadioi'  points 
of  the  Calvinisiic  and  Socinian  controversv.  *rhij  dcsijrn  of 
(hit  Ks>ay  cannot  he  more  explicitly  stated,  than  in  his  own 
words. 

*  To  what  peculiarity  in  the  Gospel  we  ought  to  ascribe  its  power 
to  regrnerate  and  tianc.tify  the  heart,  is  an  cn(|uiry  oi  the  very  6r8t 
nignitude.  That  it  does  possess  such  a  pt)wer  i8«  indeed,  universally 
scknuwledged.  The  change  it  has  operated  in  the  sentiments,  dis- 
poiitions,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  such  as  have  cordially  embraced  it, 
Im  been  the  boast  of  its  advocates,  and  tlie  astonisliment  of  its 
flicmies,  in  every  ace  since  its  first  promulgation.  But  wherein  that 
power  consists,  there  has  not  been  the  same  consent  of  opinion. 
Those  w  ho  deny  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  ^Hpir^t  in  the  hearts  of  be* 
iierert,  ascribe  it  to  tliose  pure  and  sublime  conceptions  which  it 
tciches  uiaukind  to  form  of  the  being,  unity,  and  moral  perfections 
of  God;  to  the  evidence  it  afi(»rds  ot  the  natural  inimortality  of  tlie 
toui,  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  and  to  its  perfection 
ti  a  rule  of  life.’  pp.  i,  ii. 

.\fter  proving  at  some  length,  that  this  theory,  which  has 
been  obviously  invented  to  get  rid  of  the  great  ‘  mystery  of 
Godliiics.s/  is  uiifoiiiuled,  because  iii  direct  opposition  to  the 
tttdmony  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  the  liest  judges  in  thiii 
case,  that  he  proeeeds  to  state,  that 

‘It  was  not  by  the  discussion  of  principles,  but  by  the  fwfi- 
of  facts f  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ  converted  the  world.  It 
^  by  “  preaching,”  that  is,  by  prociamation,  that  all  their'  moral 
fictones  were  obtained.  .And  so  entirely  dissimilar  was  this  method 
of  instruction  to  any  wtiich  had  ever  been  before  adopted,  that  both 
iewiand  CuMitiles  regarded  it  with  mingled  astonishment  and  ^corn. 
"  NVe  preach  Christ  crucified ;  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
*unto  the  (ireeks  foolishness:  but  unto  them  which  are  callerl,  both 
'Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  Gml.  and  the  wisdom. of 
“God.”  On  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that 
n  the  test!  nony  borne  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Messfuhship  of  Jesus, 
•P  tnusi  look  lor  the  true  cause  of  thwir  success. 

‘In  the  work  now  offered  to  the  Christian  Header,  the  writer  bai 
■ttPtnptcd  to  account  for  the  pov%cr  of  the  Gospel  on  this  principle. 
He  has  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  though  ectuinly  in  a 
little  corresponding  to  the  height  of  tlii^  gi*eal  argument,  to 
y^inc  the  import  and  amount  of  the  Apostles’  testimony,  aad  to 
its  Moral  power.  And  he  hopes  it  will  appear,  to  the  con* 
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tiction  of  ever^  candid  mind,  that  to  this  testimony  concerning  Clir^ 
the  success  ol  the  Apostles  is  wholly  to  he  ascribed  One  circan. 
stance  powerfully  tenning  to  such  conviction  is  this,  that,  admittg^ 
this  principle  to  be  the  true  one,  the  writirgs  ot  the  New  IVittimoi 
become  not  only  intelligible,  hut  luminous  and  ^e^|'lendent }  the  ob- 
scurities  attributed  to  it  vanish  and  disappear  its  very  turm  of 
thought,  and  modes  of  expression,  have  an  incom « ivabU  hetvly 
and  grace ;  and  the  sacred  penmen  themselves  are  seen  irrsdistsd 
with  that  glory  which  descended  on  them  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Assuming  this  principle  as  true,  tlie  Gospel,  which,  by  the  coo* 
fession  of  the  Unitarian,  is  to  him  a  cloud  ot  impenetr.ible  darknea, 
becomes  to  the  humble  believer  a  Pillar  of  Light.”  pp.  ix — xi. 

Ill  pursuance  of  his  design,  as  thus  stated,  Mr.  C.  argues 
throughout  the  volume,  (for  it  is  in  fact  hut  one  continued  tr- 
gument,)  that  there  was  in  the  commencement  of  Cliristisuity, 
and  that  there  is  still,  a  “  Moral  Power''  attending  theCiospd; 
that  this  Power  consists  in  the  testimony  the  Gospel  hesurs  to 
the  Deity  and  the  Incarnation,  the  humiliation  and  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  Son  of  (lod ;  that  there  is  a  dinK't  tendency  in 
these*  truths  to  liiimble  the  pride,  to  subdue  the  depravity,  sad 
to  purify  the  hearts  of  men;  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  tbe 
preaching  of  the  Cross  becomes,  to  them  that  believe,  “the 
“  power  of  God  unto  salvation.**  We  shall  make  no  aplogy 
for  introducing  an  extract  somewhat  long,  as  it  will  convey 
nion*  clearly  than  any  analysis  we  could  make,  an  accurate  COQ- 
ccptioii  of  the  character  and  style  of  work  before  us. 

‘  llie  mighty  power  of  the  Gospel,  in  regenerating  and  sanctifyia| 
the  soul,  was  the  coustant  boast  of  the  Apostle ;  and  was,  on  every 
occasion,  urged  os  the  reason  of  his  steady  attachment  to  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  persecutions  and  trials  he  endured  for  its  iske. 
Even  at  Rome,  where  the  splendours  of  earthly  grandeur  exhibited 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  miracle  of  abasement  in  which  kt 
gloried,  he  was  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel :  for  he  had  made  full  proof 
of  bis  ministry,  liis  commission,  ample  as  it  was,  he  had  fully  ex^ 
cuted.  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  once  attempted  to 
destroy  tlic  faith,  he  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of' his  Isboun; 
till  at  length,  even  “  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  uuts  fi- 
lyricuro,  he  had  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ.*’  And  after 
so  long  an  experience  of  the  power  of  liis  doctrine,  he  felt  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  trying  its  stroncth  against  the  forces  of  the  whole  world, 
united  as  they  were  in  tlie  Capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There 
he  might  expect  to  be  encountered  by  sophistry,  by  wit,  by  elo¬ 
quence*  by  science,  by  wealth,  by  station,  by  power ;  and  all  thm 
niarshallca  and  led  on  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  invisible  ndw 
of  this  world.  But  did  he  trcmulc  at  the  sight  of  so  numerous  lod 
so  formidable  a  host  of  adversaries?  Armed  with  one  weapon,  thi 
sword  of  tlie  Spirit,  he  dared  them  to  Uie  encounter.  On  their  sidSf 
indeed,  wore  leagued  tlic  powers  both  of  earth  and  hell— a  dreiiM 
array  !  Ou  hu  side  stood  uic  captain  of  tho  Lord's  host,  when  ihi 
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ot  this  world  had  so  vainly  conspired  to  destroy;  but  who 
^  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  when  by  his  ignominious  death 
deemed  their  victory  complete.  Though  single  handed,  this 
ig^reil  him  of  success.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  IVince 
^  Lfe,  he  rushed  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  foes :  he  fought  and 
cssquercil  The  very  prineip.ilities  of  hell  trembled  for  their  do* 
0UB)on  Their  iron  thrones  tottered  beneath  them,  and  the  citadel 
oflbeir  empire  shook  to  its  foundations. —  And  before  whom  did  they 
tmnble?  Did  they  fear  the  wit,  the  subtlety,  the  strength,  ortho 
nunity  of  one  man — sprung  from  a  race  whom  all  nations  abhorred^ 
lod  wn  om  that  very  race  hud  persecuted  ;  U'l  ong  (Entiles,  despised  as 
iJe«  :  and  by  Jews  themselves,  accounted  the  filth  of  the  world?— 
li  this  the  object  of  their  dread  ?  No  him  they  derided.  It  was 
the  might  and  majesty  of  IVuth  at  which  they  were  dismayed.  The 
Apostle  has  told  us  the  secret  of  his  triumphs.  **  'Inough  wo 
^  wslk  in  the  Hesh,  we  do  not  war  ai\cr  the  flesh  ;  for  the  weapons 
**  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  might through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds;  casting  down  imag.nations,  and 
**  every  high  thing  that  cxalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
**  Goil,  ana  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
**  of  Christ.”  *  pp.  2—5. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  assign  some  rea.sons  which  pro- 
tent  our  s})eaking  in  uiU|ualifiod  terms  of  ap)>robation  con¬ 
cerning  the  contenU)  of  this  in  other  respects  excellent  voloroc. 
\W  were  somewhat  surprised  to  oliserve  that  a  writer,  who  it 
capable  of  statiiii^  his  subject  with  so  much  precision,  and  who 
seems  in  general  more  liuhle  to  err  on  the  side  of  diffuseness 
thin  on  that  of  compression,  should  have  left  one  or  two  points 
of  considerahle  importance  so  indefinitely  expressed,  as  to 
render  it  diflicult  tor  his  readers  to  understand  iireeisely  his 
meaning.  One  of  the  points  to  which  wc  now  refer,  is  iudectl 
intennixed  with  the  whole  train  of  his  reasonings,  and  ought, 
in  Uic  commencement  of  the  volume,  to  have  l>cen  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  The  .Author  speaks,  in  one  of  the  passages  that  has 
been  extracted,  of  the  ‘  power  of  the  (lospel  to  regenerate  aud 

*  sanctify  the  heart,’  and  in  another  asserts,  that  ‘  the  doctrine 

*  of  Christ’s  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  destroys  the  unbelief 

*  of  the  carnal  heart,  and  inttpireH  it  with  fnith  in  God;~^ 

*  crucifies  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  and  aninuitee 

*  ike  itoul  with  a  principle  of  Divine  and  $piritual  life* 
We  in*  fully  i>er8uaded  Mr.  C.  does  not  mean  to  atlirm  that 
Ibis  |K)wer  is  inherent  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  no  superadded 
mfluenei*  is  rcuuisite  to  render  it  instrumental  in  producing 

efficts.  It  is  suflieiently  manifest  from  many  parts  of 
volume,  that  its  Author  estimates  highly  the  doctrine  of 
■^▼iue  influences  ;  we  wouhl  readily  admit  that  to  regenerate 
I^Mul,  and  to  communicate  a  principle  of  Divine  and  spiritual 
u»  the  exclusive  work  of  the  Holy. Spirit.  But  by  represent- 
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ilicfiv  s|tliitiiul  o^MTatious,  suinotiiiu «  as  (ho  work  d  % 
aiul  an  Almighty  A^ont,  and  soiiictiinos  aa 
by  u  du<'(nnt^  or  >>s(«Mh  ot  docti  a  coidushni  of  ideu  a 
occa^*M>ii(‘d  oil  A  Hid>i<'(‘(  of  iiiliiiiio  iinportaiioo.  Ho  aro 
ruvtoNH'ti  iiidrod,  in  roininon  iifo,  to  s|»o»k  of  (lie  |K>iior  oft 
inachino,  (liou^li  all  its  tdlicNMioy  dt‘|)ends  upon  its  ht'ini^  pit 
in  motion  by  an  intolli«^tMit  aci^ont  ;  and  it  is  in  this  souse,  if 
approliond,  Mr.  (\  spraks  of  the  “  |)o\%er  of  the  (lospe):** 
yet,  in  u  point  of  so  ^roat  magnitude,  no  room  should  hue 
fieon  left  for  inisapprehonsion  ;  nor  should  it  have  possible 
that  any  reuiler  should  confouiKl  the  instrument,  with  tlut 
Ofiiniptttt  ni  A^cnt  who  eondi^cends  to  employ  it  Ihr  the  eie* 
cution  of  Ills  <lesii4ns. 

Another  |M)iiit  wldeh  IMr.  C.  has  left  donhtful,  is,  the  setoe 
ill  whieh  ho  employs  the  terms,  faith,  believing,  and  souk 
othf^rs.  It  would  appear  from  some  pussau^s,  that  tliose  ex* 
pressions  are  us»sl  to  denote  a  fiiM  persuasion,  or  decided 
convieiioii  of  the  trutfi  of  those  doctrines  for  which  he  con* 
(emls 


*  To  ascertain,’  he  remarks,  ‘  tlic  moral  influence  of  the  Apostolic 
tcitimoiiy,  we  may  coniine  ourselves  to  this  one  truth,  Tliat  Jetui 
•*  Christ  is  the  Son  of  (iod  ”  “  It  is  by  tlie  belief  of  this  truth 


**  that  sinners  are  savtsl.  Their  deliverance  tVom  the  guilt  and  do* 
**  minion  of  sin  is  eflected  by  their  belief  of  this  truth,*’  drc.’p.  3S. 


If,  by  ^  the  belief  of  this  truth,’  is  meant  such  a  persuasion 
of  it  as  excludes  all  doubt, — the  full  and  tlecided  assent  of 
the  mind  to  every  rirciiinstance  it  includes,  ns  a  mnffer  oj 
opinion  merely, —  we  cannot  hut  express  our  conviction  tbat 
there  are  myriads  in  this  enli|;htene4l  country*  "ho  do  lielieif 
thin  truth,  and  yet  upon  whom  it  has  no  practical  iiiiluencf 
whatever;  undin  whom  most  evidently  none  of  these  morel 
effects  are  produced.  Hut  if  this  term  he  used  in  a  higbfr 
theoloi'icul  sense,  to  describe  the  suhinission,  as  well  as  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  the  approbation  and  cordial  rf- 
i*eption  of  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  piTsiiusion  of  its  truth, 
we  most  fully  agree  with  Mr.  C.  in  all  that  he  has  stated  of 
the  etliraey  of  such  a  faith;  only  regretting  that  he  has  not 
been  sutficienlly  careful  to  c.\ plain  the  genuine  meaning  of 
these  important  terms. 

But  we  are  very  im  willing  to  dismiss  in  unfriendly  mood,  i 
work  which  we  have  read  with  Mimueh  interest,  and  wliieli  iscal- 
culateil  to  yield  very  coiisiderahh*  instruction  ;  we  shall  tliercfot* 
conclude  lids  article  with  extracting  a  passage,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  very  beautifully  contrasts  the  Christian  doctrine  of  t 
surrrclion  to  eternal  life,  with  the  speculations  of  ancient  phi¬ 
losophy  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 
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4  We  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  infinitely  superior  die  “  Doctrhu) 
•  ofCkrist”  iSf  as  a  scheme  of  practical  religion  to  every  scheme  of 
^ypio  infCDtiun ;  and  how  widely  ditferent  in  its  nature  is  that  self- 
which  it  inculcates,  from  that  which  philosophy  has  thought 
10  prm'ribc.  I'he  truth  of  this  assertion  must  m)vv  appear  with 
jtiU  greater  clearness,  when  we  fmd  the  Gospel  dius  blending  a  re- 
igfTtclion  unto  life  with  a  death  unto  sin, — the  hope  of  eternal 
jjiory  with  a  renunciation  of  this  present  world,  'fo  correct  tht 
{(based  propensities  of  our  nature,  and  to  cure  those  disorder! 
tbich  philosophers  pirceivetl  to  arise  from  the  passions  and  desiret 
of  ike  soul, — ever  restless,  ever  on  the  wing,  ever  in  search  of  some 
MW  objeci,  some  new  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  yet  never 
foiing  any  solid  good,-i--they  reconimenUed,  us  the  most  effectual 
expedient  which  they  could  suggest,  die  suppression  of  desire,  the 
extinction  of  hope,  an  oblivion  of  the  past,  an  insensibility  to  the 
pment,  an  indinercnce  about  the  future.  Here,  then,  is  the  noblest 
(iiicovory  of  human  reason,  unassisted  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel! 

sublime  lesson  of  wisdom  indeed!  \Vbat.  then,  must  the  soul 
of  nun  be  laid  waste,  for  fenr  of  its  nroducing  briars  and  thorns  ? 
If  there  in)  alteruaiive  between  a  wihferness  and  a  desert  ?— With 
the  philosopher  there  is  none*.  For  while  he  is  sensible  how  vain 
lod  unsatisfying  are  all  the  objects  of  human  hope  beneath  the  sun, 
he  knows  not  where  a  portion  can  he  found,  which  can  HU  the  ever- 
npanding  capacities  of  the  soul.  But  the  Gospel  acknowledges  no 
luch  principle  of  desolation.  If  it  clears  the  wilderness  of  its  briars 
tod  its  thorns,  it  is,  that  it  may  plant  in  their  room  the  olive  and  the 
rile.  If  it  exposes  the  vanity  of  worldly  good,  it  is  not  to  produce 
apathy  of  mind,  or  to  exterminute  hope  and  desire  from  the  human 
bieasl; — it  is  to  direct  them  to  higher  objects,  the  favour  of  God, 
the  vision  of  bis  glory,  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.*  pp.  319,350. 


Art.  V.  1.  Commentnries  on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  ef 
CkiLlren.  By  John  Clarke,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  Part  the  first,  royal  8vo. 
pp.  198.  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

1  De  t* Education  physique  dc  Pllommc  ;  par  M.  Fricdlandcr.  D.M. 
^c.  Ac.  a  Paris,  Chez  Truutal  et  Wiirtz.  18! 5.  pp.  490. 

('Continued  from  280.^ 

^HK  alight  discussion  upon  wliich  we  are  now  alKnit  to 
enter,  respecting  the  diseases  of  cdiildhood,  will  of  ooiitm 
kiTf  a  hearing  ratlier  towards  t^eneral  facts  and'  preventive 
metsures,  than  minute  histories  and  practical  details.  Motlicine, 
are  convincetl,  can  never  be  made  popular,  in  tlio  senie 
^ich  some  give  to  that  term.  Like  all  other  practical  arts  it 
®ust  be  in  the  bands  of  the  few  and  initiatml ;  but  there  are 
codes  and  principles  with  which  it  is  right  that  the 
^dlng  part  of  tlic  public  should  be  made  acquainted,  and 
the  acquisition  of  whicli,  medicine  would  |>erba|ia  he 
®wc  highly  valued,  rather  than  dqircciated  or  neglected. 
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The  ^raiid  leadinfi^  feature  by  ivhich  infantile  diseaaes 
marked,  and  wliicli  it  is  mcessary  •  always  to  have  in  rfcoQt^. 
tion,  is,  that  they  have  all  more  or  less  reference  to  that  order 
of  vessels  which  are  destininl  to  convey  nourishment  into  the 
system.  It  is  an  interruption  in  the  process  of  nourishtorat, 
tliat  f^ves  rise  to  the  various  disturbances  of  the  frame;  t 
Uiat  is  more  especially  marked  in  the  disease  termed  me. 
senteric  atrophy,  which  is  always  shewn  in  a  rickety  tendency, 
and  is  the  cause,  primarily  or  secondarily,  of  the  several  de* 
ran^;tmients  in  the  bowels,  and  which  not  unfre(|nently  ooci* 
sions  that  dreadful  and  insidious  disease,  water  in  the  bead; 
or,  ns  Dr.  Clarke  terms  it,  intlammation  of  the  brain,  but,  u  it 
appears  to  us,  from  an  erroneous  conception  respecting  in 
nature  and  essence. 

As,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  above  principle  al* 
ways  in  view  as  explicatory  of  infantile  ailments,  so  it  is  to 
less  necessary  to  k(^p  it  constantly  impressc^d  on  the  mind,  tbit 
even  this  important  system  of  vessels  in  the  infant  economy, 
is  subordinate  to  and  under  the  ^lidaiurc  of  the  sentient  or- 
l^anixation,  and  primary  movint' |>owers ;  and  it  is  for  want  of 
a  due  consideration  and  proper  appreciation  of  this  last  par¬ 
ticular,  that  even  mcdi(‘al  men  themselves  are  apt  to  fall  into 
theoretical  miseoneqUions  and  practical  mistakes. 

We  shall  jjive  a  succinct  illustration  of  our  meaninp:,  by  re¬ 
ference  to  a  (larticular  case.  Of  two  individuals  in  a  family, 
one  shall  have  every  function  go  on  fairly  in  spite  of  neglect 
or  mismanagement  as  to  nursing  nnd  diet ;  the  other,  on  tbe 
(V)ntrary,  shall  have  a  tumid  abdomen,  emaciate<l  or  rickety 
limbs,  disorders  in  the  bowels,  feverish  irritations.  Now,  ksi 
ns  sup|>ose,  further,  a  change  in  the  domestic  management  of 
this  weakly  and  distem|>ercii  infant,  without  any  recourse  wbat- 
ever  to  medicinal  aid ;  and  should  the  disordered  actions  hare 
not  become  too  far  confirine^l,  the  eonsccjuence  will  be  their 
interruption  ami  decrease ;  the  abdomen  will  he  reduced  io 
bulk,  the  limhs  will  assume  a  more  healthy  size  and  shape, 
the  excretions  from  the  bowels  will  become  more  regular,  and 
die  feverishness  of  the  skin  will  subside.  The  alteration,  thef, 
and  amendment,  in  this  case,  is  palpably  referriblc  to  some 
radical  impulse  having  been  communicated  to  the  primary 
moving  organs  of  the  infant  machinery  ;  a  positive  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  in  thene  the  complaint  originally  existed.  Now,  this 
doctrine  may  appear  to  many  readers  to  have  too  much  d 
simplicity  and  obvious  truUi  about  it  to  demand  any  attcb 
formal  statement ;  it  has  nevertheless,  as  above  hinted,  be*# 
too  much  overlooked,  both  in  the  rationale  of  medicine,  a^ 
in  the  manageroent  of  diseases;  and  we  think  Dr.  Clark** 
views  of  infaiitilo  ailuionta  and  Uicir  mode  of  treatmcnti  ^  ^ 
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loiie  de^ee  objection  able  in  lliiM  respect.  Nothin(f  morbid^ 
itcortlin^  (o  Dr.  C.’s  notion  of  things,  can  take  place  wiiliout 
pgrtial  congestions,  and  these  chietly  in  the  brain,  and  no  ctira- 
(iff  indication  can  be  legitimately  formt^d  that  is  not  founded 
m  llie  principle  of  depletion,  or  emptying  of  vessels.  A  child, 
Ibr  example,  has  a  (Convulsive  fit:  hy  \^hat  is  this  fit  brought 
ibout?  l)r.  Clarke  would  say,  from  an  impediment  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  in  some  other  parts  of  the  system,  in  con* 
wquence  of  \\hich  an  inordinate  (pianlity  is  directed  to  the 
brain,  and  that  thus  the  paroxysm  is  produced.  Thcic  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  this  is  in  a  very  great  numlier  of  cases  lite¬ 
rally  the  fact ;  hut  we  cannot  concede  that  it  is  always  so  ; 
lod  we  art*  incliiKul  to  maintain  that  a  primary  and  radical  af- 
iirction  of  the  nervous  power  frequently  produces  the  most 
liolcnt  disordt^rs  and  agitations  without  any  degree  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  iiKThaiiical  obstruction.  Were  we  to  coiu*ede  that  the 
ori^iul  source  of  the  derangement  in  question  is  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cast's  traceable  to  a  primary  irritation  in  the  stomach 
lod  bowels,  even  then  we  should  deny  that  the  inducetl  dis¬ 
order  is  always  to  he  accounted  for  in  this  mechanical  iiiaiiner. 
Fils  of  a  convulsive  nature  arc  often  occasioned,  both  in  in- 
fincy  and  in  youth,  hy  a  few  thread- worms  in  the  bowels, 
ind  this  ill  regard  both  to  time  and  constitution  when  there 
is  no  Miperahundaiict'  of  blood  either  in  the  head  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  frame;  and  surely,  these  cannot  act  towards 
the  formation  of  such  fits,  by  blocking  up  the  channel  of 
blood  throiurli  the  intestines,  and  tiius  stniding  it  in  in  inor¬ 
dinate  stri'ain  to  the  head.  No,  it  is  the  brain  itself  and  the 
nervous  system,  that  become  allected  in  some  way  lli  ii  is  not 
easy  of  explanation,  and  which,  without  causing  any  primary 
diani^e  in  the  circulation,  engenders  the  mischief  alluded  to^. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  discussion  which  must  end  nu'rely  in  a 
diflirence  of  theoretical  belief ;  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  one  or  the  other  ojiiiiioii,  will  necessarily  be  widely  dillerent ; 
lor  il  we  regard  tin*  blood -vi'ssi'Is  or  the  bowels  as  being  aU 
the  prime  source  of  constitutional  disturhaiu'es,  to  bleed, 
w  to  purge,  is  all  the  practitioner  will  think  of  in  the  way  of 
^retluient ;  and  being  for  our  own  parts  fully  convinced  of  tlie 
ihiolute  necessity  in  very  many  cases  of  both  these  processes; 
**xy,  that  without  timely  recourse  to  them  life  would  in  many 
(xiien  cease;  we  nevertheless  apprehend  that  these  secondary 


*  Even  when  convulsive  fits  are  occasioned  obviously  by  teethings 
••kh  indeed  is  their  most  t'requent  source,  the  derangement  is  not 
P]Miuced  in  every  case  by  inflammation  and  congestion,  but  by  ilia 
^ulus  of  pain,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tlie  expression,  acting 
the  medium  of  the  nerves* 
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and  siil>onlinate  iiulicatioiiH  of  cure,  if  >vc  iiiuy  so  expf^  Ij 
ourMlfes,  are,  in  our  times,  tlioiii^bt  of  olten  to  the  I 

of  prime  considerations,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  conai.  I 
tutioii.  I 

Our  notions  on  this  head  have  been  already  expressotl  in  t«« 
articles,  one  on  ('oiisuinption,  and  one  on  ilydroeephtlM, 
whicli  we  recently  laitl  before  our  readers;  and  our  criticism  oi 
the  last  subject  was  favoureil  with  a  distinct  notice  from  tin 
author  of  the  treatise  then  under  review.  We  ventured  te 
aui^^est  whether  this  very  respectable  and  able  physician  mifia  ! 
not  he  a  little  too  much  intlnenced  by  the  temper  of  the  iimei,  ; 
ill  reference  to  visceral  theories  and  puru^ative  medicines;  umI 
whether  he  miti^ht  not,  with  others,  be  looking  amonu;  the  hoaek 
for  the  cause  of  disease,  when  he  should  he  enrryinc;  his  ^iews  i 
liiphor  Up:  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  complaint  (11  ydrocephtlui; 
is  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instanct^,  oritrinally  hrainular,  ir 
Dieiitioiied  one  symptom  as  churacterizint'  it,  namely,  an  tilit- 
tion  of  the  knee  or  le<r,  which  setaned  incapable  of  explanatioa 
by  any  other  principle  than  that  of  some  dtoaiu'emenl  in  tin 
nervous  system.  In  reply  to  our  remarks  on  this  head.  Dr. 
Yeats  brinies  forwar<l  cases  in  which  the  particular  s)m|)toii 
alluded  to,  accompanied  an  intt'rruption  in  the  functions  of  tlie 
bowels.  Hut  may  not  both  the  one  and  the  other  expression  of 
disorder  be  equally  symptomatic  of  primarily  nervous  aft’cetioo! 
and  may  not  the  cure  of  the  visceral  complaint,  occasion  the 
cessation  of  the  symptom  in  <|uestioii,  by  the  impulse  which  it 
pves  to  the  brain  and  nerves  ? 

Wc  are  at  this  moment  Inrnished  with  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  principh*  w<‘  wish  to  establish  as  important  both  in  relation 
to  infantile  ami  adult  complaints.  A  child,  about  nine  moithi 
old,  has  had  convulsive  fits,  connected  with  disordere%l  boweU, 
and  an  atVeclioii  of  the  knee  joint.  Now*,  in  this  case.  Dr. 
IMarke  would  have  taken  blood  from  the  head,  others  wouM 
have  |>erse\ere4l  in  eulomel  purges,  till  all  the  symptoms  shoald 
have  subsided  ;  and  they  would  have  been  made  to  subside  by 
the  employment  ofthest;  means; — hut  then,  pushed  to  the  extent 
that  should  1m*  reipiisite,  not  without  at  least  probable  injury  to 
tlie  stuminal  |>owers  of  the  infant.  This  child  has  been  cured 
by  an  admixture  and  due  condiinatioii  of  what  with  our  viett 
of  things,  we  may  be  allowed  to  name  the  symptomatio  with 
tlie  radical  inetluMl  of  treatment :  calomel  has  been  given  in 
amall  quantities  with  evident  diminution  of  all  the  deraaged 
aUies  ;  but  change  of  air.  friction,  sea  air,  and  bathing,  have 
rtfidercsl  unnecessary  a  continuance  in  the  calomel  plaHt  ^ 
though  the  bowels  and  the  knee  were  both  still  in  a  bad  ftaW 
bt'fore  the  cowimenceinent  of  these  last  moasiires; — in 
words,  au  impulse,  or  proper  ifni>etU8,  has  been  gi^en  U>  ^ 
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pj^irv  niovinfi^  ])owers,  and  every  depeinlenf  process  and 
jjfirtion  l\iH  f.illeii  into  proper  order  in  course  and  consequence,* 
We  repi'nt  iliit  it  has  not  h**en  with  a  view  to  estahlish  a 
point  ill  |»  ii  iinloiTV,  that  we  liave  been  led  into  the  above  ndlec- 
tioii»i;  onr  desiijn  Ins  bt'cn  merely  that  of  ussistintT,  as  fir  as 
towards  checkini'  what  we  conceive  to  be  crowinp^ 
toomiirl)  ii])on  both  onr  domestic  an<l  niedi(*al  habits,  that  of 
bi\ini;  riTourse  to  blood-lettin*^  and  to  calomel,  with  tlie  same 
fbriloin  and  with  as  little  fear  as  we  take  our  ilaily  fooil. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  a  l>rief  notice  of  the  principal  maladies  of 
infinov,  and  hrst  of  Tahvs  Mvsenf erica — mesenteric  atrophy. 
An  ofiiarijed  tumid  paunch  which  shall  not  be  merely  temporary, 
Kut  continual,  esjiceially  if  this  enlari^ement  be  somewhat  hard 
anil  knotty,  and  attended  with  a  si^eneral  softness  and  flabbiness 
of  t‘ie  ’iinbs,  ouj^ht  always  to  excite  suspicion.  It  is  a  i^reater 
or  minor  deiifree  of  mesenteric  atrophy ;  and,  if  permitted  to 
rrow  upon  the  child,  will  eventually  be  productive  of  rickets, 
wonns,  dropsv,  and  sometimes  of  water  in  the  head.  It  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  torpor  and  disordered  action  in  those  vessels 
wliicli  lie  immediately  under  the  stomach,  and  whose,  office  is 
thit  of  separatiiiu^  the  nutritive  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
iliment.  its  symptoms,  and  the  ailments  it  leads  to,  are  of 
ptsy  explanation.  It  occasions  softiu*ss  of  flesh  and  rickets,  in 
conseipience  of  tliose  vessels  not  duly  performin*^  their  functions, 
ahieh  are  to  prepare  and  to  transmit  throiu^h  the  blood-vessels 
to  the  parts  in  question,  the  materials  upon  whii  li  depend  firm¬ 
ness  of  llesh  and  hardness  of  hone.  It  ^ives  rise  to  worms, 
by  produeint^  a  symjiathetic  torpor  in  the  aetions  of  the  liver; 
the  bile  i^  thus  poured  out  too  dilute  ami  inactive  to  stimulate 
the  intestines  into  due  action,  inticous  and  slimy  matter  is 
iherebv  collected  on  iheir  internal  coats,  which  favours  the 
generation  of  worms ;  <lro|)sical  allections,  and  water  in  the 
head,  are  the  conse<piences  of  this  state  of  thintc^,  not  so  much, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  some,  from  obstruct  ions  to  the  free  flow 
of  blood  and  its  consetpienl  local  coni'estion,  but  from  the 
Itoneral  lorp(»r  that  is  induced  tbrou(;bout  the  whole  of  the  lym* 
pbatic  Vessels  exteiidiui'  itself  to  the  bruin,  and  to  those  other 
l^s  where  dropsical  ac'cumulations  take  place.  Its  constitu¬ 
tional  source  is  seropbulotis  debility.  Itsexcitint^  causes  arc 
bad  fe<'dinjr.  impure  air,  damp  nurseries,  tiefective  nnrsini^. 
In  rcnuMlies  are  of  course  the  opposite  of  these,  (i  »o  I  nir,f 

*  We  mtMUion  this  individual  case  principally  on  account  of  the 
w  afleiiitin,  having  been  in  a  marked  manner  an  nccoiiipanimenl  of 
“0 other  and  its  disaupearance  with  the  returning  health 

the  child. 

t  The  efiecls  of  a  change  of  air  not  only  in  correcting  the  ten* 
to  worms,  but  in  actually  producing  their  expultioo,  if  ot\cn 
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plenty  of  exercise,  warm,  or  sea-batUin^,  chaiii^e  from  t 
to  a  dry  situation,  friction  of  the  stomach  ami  limbs,  wholetosa 
food,  and  a  preservation  of  a  comfortable,  not  feverish  Htmtli 
ill  the  exlrcinitlt^s,  will,  for  tlie  most  part,  be  Hutlicientfor  sili^l 
and  incipient  attack  of  the  complaint ;  but  when  it  has  arises  to 
any  heii^ht  it  will  be  necessary  to  ij^ive  calomel,  steel,  antlothfr 
catliurtic  us  well  us  stren^^thenin^  medicines  :  into  the  detail 
of  these,  however,  ii  is  not  our  desi;^i  to  enter. 

Rickets  we  have  already  stateil  to  be  but  another  cle^ree,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  coiiseipience  of  mesonterio  atl’ectiuii.  Its  retutdiM 
arc  of  course  the  same.  But  we  ai^in  ur^e  the  necessity  of 
cru>hinu;  this  adment  in  its  birth,  by  prcveniive  means.  Sted 
is  often  requisite  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  u  t 
|>owerful  auxiliary  of  other  measures  to  correct  a  rickety  dis¬ 
position.  ^Ve  are  not  furnished  with  any  one  medicine  frooi  tlK 
whole  materifi-nu'dica,  wliose  permanently  i^ootl  elfeeU  ire 
more  Hbumlantly  conspicuous  in  many  complaints  of  wi  akiMM, 
than  those  of  steel. 

On  the  causes,  nature,  and  general  treatment  of  (IrojMy  b 
the  brain,  vse  have  enlarged  in  a  preceding  article.  With 
respect  to  dropsical  tumefactions  of  the  feel  and  abdomen,  ti 
connecteil  with  mesenteric  atrophy,  it  may  be  remarkctl,  tint 
they  are  all  diseases  of  the  same  class,  and  ar  *  all  to  bo  cor* 
rec'ted  upon  the  same  general  principles. 

Worms,  too,  arc  most  etlectually  expelled  by  changing  tbc 
habits  of  the  child  in  respect  to  diet,  air,  and  exercise,  li 
regard  to  these  it  is  necessary  likewise,  often  to  join  iiiedidae 
with  other  means ;  but,  without  wishing  to  raise  to  any  undoe 
height  the  importance  of  the  medical  profession,  we  woold 
caution  parents  against  btdng  too  familiar  with  calomel  uid 
other  active  iiUHlicines  in.  worm  cases,  without  the  advice  lod 
guidance  of  a  mi*dical  man. 

With  respect  to  diairliiea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  i  still 
greater  tlegree  of  caution  is  requisite.  NV  e  lully  sid»scribeto 
all  that  Dr  (Marke  says  upon  the  danger  of  prt^cipitaldy 
stopping  by  astringent  medicines  and  tlict,  an  ev  icuiiioii,  wliick, 
is  very  often  the  mere  consecpience  of  irritation  in  another  part, 
cs|)ecially  from  teething;  and  one  of  the  means  employed  by 
nature  to  diminish  that  general  disturbance  of  the  system  wlikk 
would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon  such  hK-al  excitaiioa 
Coidirmcil  dysenteries,  and  even  sometinu*s  iidlammations  •• 
the  brain,  have  been  protlui*t‘d  by  an  incautious  use  of  chdb 
mixture  and  opiates,  in  place  of  cither  leaving  the  aft’ectiooefi- 
tircly  to  itself,  or  stimulating  the  liver  with  a  little  calomel  • 


remarkable,  aud  that  too  w  hen  a  tucceiaion  of  wortn-inedicinci  M 
have  been  tried  In  vain. 
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ir^to  the  i^xpiilHioii  of  the  ftecen,  ami  tlius  induce  a  re- 
fylifitv  ol'  dtacliarf^.  The  «ame  caution  too  is  rei|uisite  in 
ir^il  III  enijuivp  atfeotioiis,  utmost  ull  of  utiicli,  excepting^ 
from  contagion,  ivs  the  meastca,  snull>pox,  &c.  are 
s  of  the  IoimI  irritution,  of  teething;  are,  in  i^oneral,  the 
ftoispicuoiis  and  iibiitKlant  where  there  is  the  Greatest 
ilit^ree  of  uetlvity  and  lu^alth  ;  and  none  of  which  should  ever 
berr^xdletl  hy  local  u))|>li(‘ations. 

Oil  (lie  (pit'stion  of  ciiltiii^  upon  the  tet^th  in  order  to  di- 
miuisb  the  irritation  of  dilhcult  dentition,  we  wouhl  say  that 
itoiii^hl  not  to  he  practised  upon  every  trivial  and  transitory  de- 
nBireineiit ;  but  that  nothini*'  very  serious  or  ularmins^  should 
rver  b<*  |H'rinitCed  to  take  place,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
frt0  ■ml  deep  incision.  It  is  nstonishini^  with  how  much  ad* 
fiatisfc  this  is  sometimes  attended,  provided  it  is  done  fully 
ind  plW<*tu;dly. 

It  will  perhaps  l»e  expected  that  wc  say  soniethini]^  of  Croup, 
i<  t  disease  of  eliildhoud;  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat¬ 
ment  :  hilt  our  plan  in  the  pii'sent  instance  does  not  extend 
to  the  eoiisidt  ration  of  such  comj>laiuts  us  come  necessarily 
iml  immedidlely  under  the  cosTuizaiice  of  the  medical  prac- 
tilioner,  hut  merely  to  those  against  whkdi  preventive  measiiriHi 
of  t  pruptT  kiiitl  may  l>e  used  hy  the  parent  with  }Ht>* 
{Hifty  aiiil  success.  All  then  that  we  shall  remark  in  respect 
of  this  dreadful  disease  croup,  is,  that  not  a  momtmt  should 
hr  lost  in  procuring  professional  nssistance,  whenever  a 
•tmorous  hreatliins^  is  perceived  which  is  evidently  not  from 
(Ilf  Hose  like  common  snoring.  Haste  is  more  esjiecially  re- 
({uisite  if  tlic  subject  of  the  attack  be  of  a  full  habit;  and  should 
thos(>  who  are  about  the  child  he  awaked  in  the  nit^ht  hy  the 
wiv  ill  question,  let  them  as  they  value  its  life  not  await  the 
rriurniiu^  morniii"  before  they  apply  for  help.  Nor  cloes  it 
kriu  p.u  t  of  oar  desifi^n  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tho^e 
^rveral  eruptive  disorders  consequent  u|>on  particular  infections, 
shich  are  for  tlic  most  part,  but  not  exclusively,  the  diseases 
^  rhildliood  ;  liut  before  we  close  our  ohservaiious,  we  think 
Hritrjit  (0  iiri^e  upon  the  public  mind  the  imoiense  advantat^es 
^  vaccination  as  a  suhstitute  for  small-imx.  It  is  painful  to 
witness  any  thinj^  like  a  "rowing  feeliiii];  oi  olqection  ai^ainst  ac- 
cqitin^  the  IwMiefits  prolfiTcd  to  mankind  hy  this  invaluable  dU- 
^rry ;  and  it  is  reiiiarkalde  that  this  country,  which  has  to 
of  the  discovery,  affords  almost  the  only  exception  to  iu 
and  s^rateful  admission. 

shall  here  introdnee  a  pretty  lon»^  extract  from  the  work 
^  Mr.  Friedlander,  in  order  to  shew  in  what  estimation  the 
I  Practice  of  vacciiiatiiu^  is  held  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

*Tlie  small  IK) X,*  (says  the  author)  *  occasioned  at  one  period  tlia 
VoL.  VI.  S.  js.  o  in 
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death  of  one  out  of  every  ncveti  individuals  ia  London,  and  afWwk^i 
its  victims  were  one  in  ten  or  thirteen.  .  At  the  commenceaeat  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  practice  of  inoculation  had  been  iati^ 
duced  from  Turkey,  the  deaths  were  only  about  one  to  four  or 
hundred  of  those  who  received  the  infection  in  this  manner. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  general  morta|j|. 
from  small 'pox,  as  many  refused  the  ndvantages  of  inoculaiioi^  ^ 
the  practice  itself  occasioned  the  poison  to  spread  much  more  n. 
pidly  and  generally.  T.ngland  lost  at  least  21, (XX)  individuals  id* 
niinlly,  from  a  population  of  little  more  than  9.(X)0,()00:  andarouh 
calculation  of  the  deaths  throughout  Kurono  made  the  annual  number 
from  smnlUpox  alone  4(X),0(X>.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the 
cine  matter  into  Copenhagen,  the  |>olicc  obliged  every  individid 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  und  ordered  an  immediate  isolation  of  mcI, 
who  by  any  accident  might  be  affected  w  ith  the  small  pox :  the  eoi> 
se(]uence  of  this  regulation  was,  that  not  one  death  happened  dori^ 
the  space  of  an  entire  year.  This  measure  has  since  been  adopic^ 
in  several  of  the  German  states,  and  particularly  in  I’russia,  in  waid 
country  the  medical  police  always  meets  with  much  encouragemeol 
from  Ciovernmeiit but  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  wart  lure 
a  good  deal  interfered  with  these  valuable  and  salutary  ordioaocn 
Although  KnglanJ  gave  birth  to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  it  did 
not  obtain  generally  in  I^rndon  till  1803.  From  a  census  takec 
of  the  number  of  deaths  by  smalbpox  from  1788  to  1797  incluiiif. 
the  numbers  appear  to  be  I8,.^SS.  From  1803  to  the  end  of  181^ 
we  hnd  them  only  1 1 ,532,  which  is  a  diminution  of  7,006  in  nine  yevi 
In  1813,  only  898  fell  from  small-pox,  which  was  a  fourth  leu  tha 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding.’ 

After  some  similar  AtAtcinents  of  the  diminished  mortalitTi 
neveral  deparments  of  France,  since  the  new  inoculation  bi 
become  gettcrally  practised,  our  Author  goes  on  to  say, 

*  It  is  singular  that  in  Asia  and  amon^  the  half-civilized  inliabittssr 
on  the  frontiers  of  Africa  and  America,  there  has  been  lew 
jection  to  the  practice  of  vaccination  thiin  in  several  parts  of  Europf 
'The  governments  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  IsUad  i 
Ceylon,  have  ejected  a  total  extirpation  and  extinction  of  the  iiBii> 
pox  by  means  of  the  vaccine  inoculation.’ 

And  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  could  the  world  be  broufh 
universally  to  appn'ciate  the  value  of  vaccination,  the  Mwi* 
JK)X  virus  woiihl,  in  the  t'oiirse  of  time,  be  annihilated ;  and 
new  diseases,  as  is  sns|>octcd  by  some,  would  be  introduced fcf 
means  of  the  new  inoculation.  That  eruptive  afh*clioii§ 
followed  u|Min  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus  intclktj 
systems,  must  heallowed  ;  hut  let  it  be  remcmhere<l  that  lliei^f 
cousiMpiences,  even  in  a  greater  degn*e,  followed  likewise  frtniAf 
inoculation  of  small-pox.  It  is  a  fact  altogether  ilecishef 
favour  of  the  former,  ns  far  ns  this  part  of  the  inquiry* 
couccrnccl,  that  mctlical  observers,  and  even  those  wlione  ^ 
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nrciil  cognizance  of  cutaneous  anil  crup- 

^  coiuplainfs,  rcc«»nl  not  the  increaiie  aiui  i^riMtcr  virulence 
gt  Uir^<*  heeii  practised;  hut, 

tht' contrary,  their  diminiilioii  in  niiinher  and  comparative' 
niMiirs^  us}>ect.  Aiul,  with  let^rd  to  the  permanence  of 
ticfiiN'  Kecurity,  we  have  not  only  all  aiiah»i«:y  and  precedent 
’n  itji  favour,  hut  actual  and  absolute  facts;  for  In  no  instance 
lai  the  constitution  of  those  persons,  even  advanced  in  b^p, 
^  su«ieeptihle  of  a  real  vaccination,  where  there  has  been 
fill  evidence  of  their  having  been  thorout^hly  aifected  in  early 
iewitli  the  s:enuiue  viw*eine  virus.  Li*t  us  then,  in  conclmnon, 
lope,  tliul  the  ^ood  S4Mise  of  our  readers  at  least  will  prove 
I  ^udKiciit  corrective  to  preiudiee,  misconception,  and  mis- 
rvpreseiitaiion,  upon  one  of  the  most  momentous  (piestioiis  upon 
vliicb  the  public  have  ever  been  called  to  decide.  We,  at  any 
ntf,  cannot  be  suspected  of  makiiiit  such  an  ap)>cal  with  the 
Ifflinits  of  partisans,  or  indeed  with  any  other  feeling  than 
thoac  wliicli  arise  out  of  a  thoroutrh  conviction  of  the  incalculable 
bfaedls  whieli  would  follow  the  general  adoption  of  that  prac¬ 
tice  we  are  thus  so  earnest  to  roc*ommend  and  enforce. 

One  word  more,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstanding,  before 
vftinally  dismiss  the  present  topic.  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
tlw  obju'tiuns  wo  have  ventured  to  advance  against  the  inor- 
liiaate  anti  fearless  evacuations  of  the  pr<‘sent  <lay,  involve  the 
nlliog  in  tpit  stion  of  the  propriety  of  decideil  and  etTicient  prac¬ 
tice  in  cas4‘s  of  violent  cliseases,  and  where  the  lancet  is  often 
I uM*d  to  determine  the  tpiestion  of  life  or  death.  Not  so;  we 
tff  no  friends  to  half  measures,  anti  are  as  fully  convinced  as 
‘thers  run  be  t»f  the  fretpieiit  inttis)>ensableiu'ss  of  boltl  practice. 
Bat  let  IIS  be  motleratt;  as  well  as  boltl ;  and  let  us  rectillecC 
|»4ai  inetlk'al  men  are  conscientitmsly  called  upon  to  preserve 
I'wwtiimions,  as  well  as  tt>  cure  complaints. 

I  Art  M,  Bertram;  or  the  Castle  of  Si,  Aldobrnnd ;  a  Tragedy,  in 
five  Acts.  IJy  the  Htv.  It.  C.  Maturin.  ^ieventh  Edition,  8vo. 
pp.  82.  Price  4-8.  6d.  Murray.  1816. 

^HlS  tragedy  has  obtainetl,  upon  the  stage,  a  popularity 
that  woultl  seem  altogether  undeserved.  That  the  Author 
^  Mrong  powers  no  one  can  doubt;  and  as  we  are  not 
'••wndid,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  course  of  our  extracta, 
that  prove  him  to  have  rerg  strong  powers.  The  |dece 
be  oitjectetl  to  for  its  want  of  dramatic  interest,  for  the 
M  umc  of  its  poetry,  but  its  principal  fault,  (in  the  absence  of 
objection  indeed,  we  sliould  quietly  have  left  it  to  its 
^  its  vicious  and  abotfiinahle  morality, 
iw  fouinlation  of  the  piece  is  love.  We  have  no  fault  to 
with  this.  Love,  the  tenderest  of  friendships,  has  been 
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given  iiti  by  a  kind  heaven,  an  the  awtvtener  (»f  life,  tlic  <clarf  '' 
*  nouri«fher  in  life’ii  fcimt.*  Ami  what  wonder,  then,  if  ^ 
who,  from  poHsesuint;  hI rouge r  feelings,  inuy  be  »n|>|)os(sl 
a&isceptible  of  the  passion,  should  ever  bring  it  forwaid  at  nicai 
delighiful  to  iheiiiMdvt^,  and  most  nereptuble  to  their  retilrfi^ 
We  know,  indeed,  that  some  mondists  have  objeeted  to  Uie 
perpetual  and  ovrr-wronght  des(‘riptions  of  love,  us  having  a 
tentleiicy  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  tiiruw  the  sickly  mistiacw 
of  a  dream  over  the  sober  broatUlight  realities  of  life.  t>f 
this  we  Ciiiinot  but  think  there  is  little  danger  :  sentiineiitakti, 
moonlight,  and  green  tea,  may  be  the  eomplexion  of  a  few* 
hut  hir  the  greater  number  arc  given  to  the  inoie  suhstaAti^ 
vice  of  calculation  ami  compound  interest.  All  fur  love  nny 
be  looked  on  as  very  pretty  in  poetry  :  ail  lor  money,  «t 
apprebend,  is  the  prevailing  praeiiee  of  the  present  day. 

Some  crities  too  may  object  to  the  sameness  produced  bv 
the  continual  introduction  of  love;  and  from  one  who  wtr 
con  vers  ant  only  with  the  Froiirh  drama,  such  an  ohjeetion  woald 
not  ct)me  amiss.  In  truth,  we  know  nothing  so  fatiguing  ii 
the y/omwiev  vteriivllomd  those  peiit^maitre  (ireeks,  and  thoK 
muvtfiiis  Komans.  Hut  the  critic  has  studied  neither  ntturv 
nor  Shaks|M*are,  if  he  dues  not  know  tliat  love  is  iatinitfii 
varied,  aet'ording  to  the  character  and  external  eircumstancf!^ 
of  the  lover,  liove,  happy  in  being  returned, —  love  unrequited, 
-*-tnaddene<l  into  jealousy, — Imreft  of  its  object  by  <lcath; — wbt 
a  diversity  ! — still  to  be  eternally  diversified  by  the  clcrnsl  dif* 
fereiK'e  of  character.  Let  us  look  at  Shakspeurc.  The.  passion  e( 
Juliet  or  IMtrundu,  uneonscious,  romantic,  first-sight ;  that  of 
Imogen,  tender, confuling,  ri'solnte; — that  of  llosaliml,  sprij^hth 
ainl  snreastie;— of  Ophelia,  gentle,  nnre>istiiig,  imeomplaininc; 
— of  l>es4ltsnona,  of  Beatriee,  of  Cleopatra; — what  an  infinb 
variety  of  female  love  !  The  last  insiaiice,  that  of  Cleopatra, 
is  the  only  one  that  we  reinemher  in  our  poet,  of  guilty  love; 
and  how  is  this  one  managtMl  }  Nolliing  more  Imaiitiful  and  be- 
xvltehing  than  this  volnptnoiis  tpieen  ;  yet,  with  all  this  betotf 
and  witehery,  her  utter  worthfessness  and  false-hearlrdiHM 
are  fairly  brought  out,  and  enth  ely  deprive  her  before  the  end  if 
Uie  Trugisly,  of  esteem  and  admiration.  Not  that  the  (Wi 
•eeiyiK  to  be  reading  such  a  lesson,  but  facts  arc  given  m- 
cording  to  nature,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  of  drawinj^tbe 
right  conclusion.  Her  life  and  death  are  just  in  unison;  both 
tlie  work  of  vanity,  caprice,  and  mad  ambition. 

It  is  in  this,  more  particularly,  that  onr  .Author  ought  to  hive 
iuiitated  SliDks)K'are.  If  the  poet  has  not  snlllcient  rtsT 
among  the  varieties  of  pure  and  innocent  love, — if  gtiilty  pt*** 
must  be  painttnl, — let  it  be  paiiUeil  at  least  according  to 
Let  us  aee  \ixs  luodcAt  ebanuB  of  tbe  iuuoccui  luaideui  Uib  vbM 
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rliansred  for  fhp  ImhI  front,  ttte  distein- 
P^l  tiiisli  of  tlio  prostitute ;  llic  pintle  f^aiety  for  an  tili- 
laii:;rli ;  tlio  fond  eoidiilinsr  love  for  a  raii^ina^  lawless 
i|)pftitr.  lint  no ;  it  is  too  iniieli  tlie  taste  of  the  present  day, 
(a  briiiij  forward  the  enilty  passion  of  a  wife  for  her  paramour,—^ 
iB(i  fouler  nhoininations  whieh  we  dare  not  even  name, — not, 
iKiftM!,  witli  direct  admiration,  htil  in  sneli  a  manner,  and  with 
Mich  a  mixture  of  virtuous  remorse  and  hii;h  toned  fetdim;,  that 
vf  ciimot  hate  the  crime.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  piM;t  does 
bb  part,  the  crime  meets  its  punishment; — the  poet  does  not 
do  his  part ;  oh,  he  iiasely  deserts  Ids  duty,  he  foully  prostitute's 
kb  liii^h  talent,  if  lie  raises  one  thoui^ht  in  the  reader’s  mind, 
that  he  dares  not  approve  and  cannot  reprolxite.  We  do  not 
are  far  from  thinking,  that  any  female  shall  be  so  led 
a«iy  by  the  example  of  this  worthless  liiioi^ine,  as  forthwith  to 
deotTt  a  true  and  nohh^  husbainl,  fora  man  without  principle,  of 
10  feeliiu;  but  for  himsidf:  hut  this  we  say,  that  the  |MM*t  who 
throws  around  such  a  character  thecjiarin  of  stron;;  feelinp^,  ofeoQ- 
iUiuy  ill  love,  ^c.  does  his  host  to  deprive  us  of  that  ahhorreiico 
of  sin  whieh  is  our  l)(‘st  pr(>serv:itive  in  the  ways  of  virtue  ;  and 
tliit  ill  this  sense  ^  the  thoui^ht  of  wickedness  is  sin,’ 

L(*t  us  exuniiiie  the  luToinc  of  the  drama,  Imo^^ine.  She  is, 

*  first  of  all,  discoven'd  sittini'  at  a  table,  lookim^  at  a  picture.* 
And  who  is  not  prepossessed  in  her  favour  by  a  aoUlocpiy  so 
touchifi;'  us  the  follow int;;;: 

‘  Imo,  Yes, 

The  Iiniiier*K  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature. 

And  pive  the  eye  of  distant  weeping  faith 
To  view  the  form  of  its  idolatry ; 

Uut  oh  !  the  scenes  ’mid  which  they  met  and  parted— 

The  thoughts,  the  recollections  sweet  und  bitter— 

Th’  K  lysian  dreams  of  lovers,  wdien  they  loved— 

Who  shall  restore  them? 

Less  lovely  are  the  fugitive  clouds  of  eve. 

And  nut  more  vanishing — if  thou  couldst  speak, 

Dumb  witness  of  the  secret  soul  of  linogine, 

Thou  might’st  acquit  tlie  faith  of  womankind— 

Since  thou  wast  on  my  midnight  pillow  laid 
Friend  hath  forsaken  friend — the  brotherly  tie 
Been  lightly  loosed — the  parted  coldly  met — 

^  ea,  mothers  have  with  desperate  hands  wrought  hann 
lo  little  lives  from  their  own  bosoms  lent. 

But  woman  still  bath  loved — if  that  indeed 
AVoman  e’er  loved  like  me.*  p.  10. 

reader  doubtless  imagines  the  picture  to  be  tint  of  an 
•Jr  ^  fo  whom  the  lady  is  to  be  unitetl ;  or  of  a  husbaml, 
be  married,  who  by  some  cross  fate  has  been  torn  from 
fbe  Udy  u  indeed  married,  *  the  wife  of  a  roost  nobla 
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‘  honoured  lord  one  that  we  cannot  describe  so  well  as  ia 
words  which  tlie  poet  hus  put  into  his  mouth. 

*  1  hnvc  no  >kil1  in  W’omnn'fi  chanpeful  moods, 

Tears  without  griet  and  smiles  without  a  joy— . 

My  nays  have  passed  away  ’mid  war  and  tod—- 
The  grinding  casque  hath  worn  my  hides  ot  youth; 

Beshrew  its  weight,  it  hath  ploughed  furrows  tliere, 

Where  time  ne’er  drove  its  share — mine  heart’s  sole  wish 
Is  to  sit  down  in  peace  among  its  inmates — 

To  see  mine  home  for  ever  liright  w  ith  smiles, 

’Mid  thoughts  of  past,  and  blessed  hopes  of  future, 

Glide  thn»ug!i  the  vacant  hours  of  waning  life— 

Then  die  the  blessed  death  (d  agetl  honoiir, 

Grasping  thy  hand  of  faitlr,  and  fixing  on  thee 

Eyes  that,  though  dim  in  death,  are  bright  with  love.’  p.51. 

Imoirine  is  %  mother  too:  hut  the  picture  is  not  Ikt  hiishtnifi. 
Dot  the  iiohle  Aldohramrs  :  it  is  nertram's,  a  wretch  widmutQSr 
good,  or  great,  or  generous  feeling  about  him  ;  an  exilf,  ii 
outcast,  a  leader  of  banditti,  who  dehiiuclies  the  wife  in  tbf 
course  of  the  play,  ami,  at  the  eiul  of  it,  murders  the  luisIrtiKi 
The  p<M*t  hus  infinite  rleliglit  in  dwelling  on  the  constancy  o( 
Imogine's  «it!(‘(*tiuii 

‘  In  her  lone  bower  she  sat  all  day  to  hearken 
For  tales  of  him,  and — soon  came  tales  of  woe. 

High  glory  lost  he  recked  not  wliat  w  as  saved — 

With  desperate  men  in  desperate  ways  he  dealt — 

A  change  came  o’er  his  nature  and  his  heart 
Till  she  that  bore  him  had  recoiled  from  him. 

Nor  knew  the  alien  visage  of  her  child. 

^ct  still  she  loved,  >ea,  still  loved  hopeless  on. 

*  Clot,  Hapless  lady!  What  hath  befallen  iicr? 

*  Imo.  Full  inanv  a  miserable  year  hath  past— 

She  knows  him  as  one  dead,  or  «sorse  than  dead  ; 

And  many  a  change  licr  varied  life  hath  known. 

Rut  her  lusyt  none. 

In  the  lone  hour  of  tempest  ami  of  terror 

Her  soul  was  on  the  dark  hill's  side  w  ith  Bertram, 

Yea,  when  the  launched  bolt  did  sear  her  sense 
Her  soul’s  deep  orisons  were  hieathed  for  him. 

Was  this  not  love  ^  yea,  thus  doth  woman  loveV  p«  12. 

*  They  said  her  check  of  youth  was  beautiful 

Till  withering  sorrow  blanched  the  bright  rose  there— 

And  I  have  heard  men  swear  her  form  was  fair ; 

But  grief  did  lay  his  icy  finger  on  it. 

And  chilled  it  to  a  cold  and  jovless  statue. 

Methought  she  carolled  blithely  in  her  youth, 

As  the  couched  nestling  trills  his  vesper  lay, 

But  song  and  8milc»  beauty  and  meloiiy. 

And  youth  and  happiness  arc  gone  from  her. 
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r«rcliancc— even  as  she  is— Ae  would  not  scorn  her 
IF  he  could  know  her — for,  for  him  she’s  changed  } 

She  U  much  altered — but  her  heart — her  heart.'  p.  IS. 

•  Yea,  time  hath  power,  and  what  n  power  1*11  tell  thee, 

A  power  to  change  the  pulses  of  the  heart 
To  one  dull  throb  on  ceaseless  agony. 

To  hush  the  sigh  of  the  resigned  lip 
And  lock  it  in  the  heart — freeze  the  hot  tear 
And  bid  it  on  the  eyelid  hang  for  ever — 

Such  power  hath  time  o’er  me.*  p.  H. 

Now,  who  does  not  sec — perhaps  we  might  say,  who  do<\s 
lot  ftcl,  the  effect  oF  all  this?  The  direct  effect  is,  to  make  Us 
look  upon  the  heroine  with  udinirution  ;  and  if  she  could  give 
sp  such  a  love  as  this,  and  generously  sacrifice  hcrsel I’  and  her 

Siness,  for  her  father  s  sake,  to  a  hiishand  w  hom  she  could 
)ve, — why,  the  greater  our  admiration ;  especially  as  she 
assures  us, 

*  I  am  no  desperate  wretch 
Who  borrows  an  excuse  from  shanicful  passion 
To  make  its  shame  more  vile — 

1  am  a  wretched,  but  u  spotless  wife, 

I’ve  been  a  daughter  but  too  dutiful— 

Rut,  oh  !'  the  writhings  of  a  generous  soul 
Stahb’d  by  a  confidence  it  can’t  return. 

To  whom  a  kind  word  is  a  blow  on  th*  heart— 

1  cannot  paint  thy  w retch eduess.’  pp.  14,  15. 

And  if,  alter  lier  marriage,  the  lady  still  indulges  herself 
shli  the  reeolleetioiis  of  her  faithful  lover,  still  holds  silent 
converse  with  his  picture,  still  gazes  on*  the  moon,  and  finihi 

'  I  low  sweet  it  is  to  tell  the  listening  light 
The  name  beloved, — ’ 

the  more  the  pity,  to  be  sure;— but  who  can  blame  her?  nay, 
>*ho cannot  hut  admire  her? 

Rut  how  does  an  honest  man  consider  the  business?  The 
passion  was, a  vile  one  at  the  first:  the  lady  sacritices  to  her 
own  weakness  tlie  honour  and  happiness  of  a  noble  man  ;  and, 
»ftrr  her  marriage,  deliberately  indulges  herself  in  the  adultery 
of  the  heart; — aud  who  shall  wonder  that  that  of  the  person 
follows  ? 

This  is  a  very  homely  and  unpoetical  way  of  viewing  the 
wibjftt perhaps,  very  old-fashioned;  but  we  cannot  help 
linking  it  rather  more  right- bended  and  honest  than  the 
I  former. 

But  this  is  the  Author’s  own  view,  it  will  be  said,  as  ca- 
by  the  ‘  pattern -man,*  the  prior. 

*  Art  thou  a  wife  and  mother,  and  canst  speak 
Of  life  rejected  by  thy  desperate  passioor— 
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.lit  Bertraniy  a  Tragpriy, 

'I  hc&o  bursting  tears,  wrung  hands,  and  luiming  words. 

Are  these  the  signs  of  penitence  or  luission  ? 

'riiou  contest  to  me,  for  to  tny  ear  alone 
May  the  deep  secret  of  thy  heart  be  told, 

And  fancy  not  in  the  luscious  poison — 

Fond  of  the  misery  we  paint  so  well, 

Proud  of  the  sacrifice  of  broken  hearts. 

We  pour  on  lieav’ns  dread  car,  what  man’s  would  shrink 
from — 

Yea,  make  a  merit  of  the  impious  insult. 

And  w  rest  the  functions  of  mine  holy  oHice 
To  the  foul  ministry  of  earthly  passion. 

‘  /wo.  Why  came  1  here,  1  hud  despair  at  home— 

Where  shall  the  wretch  resort  whom  Heaven  forsakes? 

*  Prior*  Thou  hast  forsaken  Heaven. 

Speed  to  thy  castle,  shut  thy  chamber  door, 

Hind  fast  thy  ^oul  by  every  solemn  vow 
Never  to  bold  communion  with  that  object— 

If  still  tliy  wLslies  contradict  thy  prayers, 

If  still  iby  bean’s  responses  yield  no  harmony— 

Weary  thy  saint  with  agonies  of  prayer; 

On  the  cold  marble  quench  thy  burning  breast: 

Nundrer  with  every  bead  a  tear  of  soul; 

Press  to  tby  heart  the  cross,  and  bid  it  banish 
The  form  that  would  usurp  its  image  there— 

‘  /wo.  (kneeling)  One  parting  word — 

‘  Prior,  No,  not  one  parting  look — 

One  parting  ihoiighl,  I  charge  tbec  on  thy  soul.’  pp.  37—8, 

*  Good  mMitonccs  and’  possibly  ‘  well  delivcnMl,’  but  likely 
to  produce  mighty  small  etfect,  >vo  iintiginc,  on  an  audience 
already  seduceni  by  the  beauty  and  feeling,  and  eonstaiR'y  of 
linogiiie. 

We  eome  now  to  tlie  Imrl  taste  of  the  piece ;  and  the  mofc 
Mfillingly  liecause  we  would  believe  (he  immorality  to  he  noUiiB|( 
but  a  consequenee  of  this  had  taste, — a  part  of  a  wrong  systcVi 
the  ngniem  of  pff'ert.  In  (his  system,  the  consideration  seeiu» 
to  be,  not  what  is  naturally  pleasing,  what,  being  aceurdinc 
to  nature,  must  continue  to  please,  but  what  will  proiluce  • 
grand  sensation no  iiiaKer  how,  no  ma(ter  what  the  seasi- 
tioii  is,  pleasing  or  iiiipleasing, — so  that  it  is  but  strong  enoufb, 
so  that  you  can  but  take  away  the  reader’s  breath,  and  mike 
him  stare,  you  have  gainetl  your  point.  The  writer  does  wi 
ixMisider  that  this  sensation  is  something  like  Mr.  Gall’s  aui- 
lity  of  groumls, — iinexp(H*te4iH*ss  : — it  lias  no  name,  imieeoio 
being,  at  a  second  perusal.  He  does  not  consider,  too,  tkM 
Iio  is  |M'rpetualIy  increasing  the  diiTieulty  of  wri(iiig  on  ik# 
system;  that  readers’  nervt*s  are  liurdeniiig ;  that  w hit  will 
produce  a  pretty  strong  shock  now,  will,  by  dint  of  re|>elilis*» 
pass  over  without  any  cITect  at  all.  To  what  resources  futiw< 
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Borons  5Iaiurins  may  be  tlriven,  it  is  not  for  ii  n  impassion - 
fritics  like  ourselvfs  to  conjeeture. 

For  the  benefit  of  sinrli  obUtasliioiied  reailtTs  as  are  content 
I  tA  Jibitle  by  die  tameneng  of  Sliakspeare,  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour,  without  any  dirtK^t  (piotations,  to  explain  the  principles 
d  this  new  system,  us  well  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
ihfoi  Iroin  the  perusal  of  liOnl  Byron's  works,  of  the  worst 
(idiniii  literature,  the  present  Tras^edy,  and  certain  romances 
by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Family  of  Montorio,  or  the  Fatal  Be- 
‘  irnife.*  There  is  a  book  too,  which  we  are  tohl  is  tha  rage 
t(  present,  and  of  which  we  see  a  third  eilition  advertised; 
but  its  »ur|)assin^  wickedness  prevents  us  from  making;  any 
of  it.  If  Glenarvon  really  was  written  by  a  woman,  and 
t  woniuii  of  <|uality, — it  is  too  late,  we  fear,  to  feel  for  her, 
but  sincerely  do  we  feel  for  her  hushaiid. 

The  hero,  formerly,  must  have  been  the  perfection  of  beauty 
lod  lirtue :  this  is  done  away  with  now ;  he  neefis  have  no 
uof  virtue  under  heaven  but  stront;  feeling;  for  himself;  us 
miny  vices  as  you  please,  but  all  of  a  colossal  matrnitude  ; 
DO  tx^aiitv  whatsoever,  hut  then  his  face  must  be  such  as. 
oucc  seen,  can  never  be  fori^otteii;  and  he  iiuist  be  very  des- 
perite.  Ills  eye  withers;  and  usin«;lewoid  from  him  blasts. 
He  has  110  moderate  sensations  his  brain  must  be  on  fire, 
—or  his  breast  must  be  locked  up  in  ice.  No  pause,  no  breath- 
int^-time  from  exquisite  feelins;;  no  relief;  all  tiiiimlt  and 
tornado,  earthquake  and  cross  lii;'htning:;  or  a^uin,  all  dumb 
despair  and  utter  desolalioa.  I  * very  one  of  his  words  is  ein- 
pliatic, — ill  Italics, — with  three  notes  of  admiration,  lie  is 
hkethe  wanderers  in  tie*  hails  of  Fhlis,— has  always  his  hand 
upouliis  lieart.  lie  never  weeps; — hurnitii^  ag;onies  huviMlried 
up  tlie  fountains  of  his  eyes  lon^  before  the  time  that  he 
;  coukl  pretend  to  be  the  hero  of  a  romance;  bat  he  laiii'liH,-* 

•  hideous  lau^h  of  phreusy.  He  is  tlirown  at  inidtiii;lit  on 
the  Hinty  crui^,  and  hares  his  forehead  to  the  breeze;  or  he 
Wilks,  amid  the  terrors  of  confiictin<^  elements,  dashing  his 
clenched  haiul  ag;uiust  his  feverish  brow,  lie  swears,  and  the 
•Hire  dreadful  the  imprecations,  the  stroiic;er  the  sensation 
produced :  he  loves,  and,  Ui  come  round  to  our  ortj^imil  point, 
the  ^iltier  (he  passion,  the  more  violent  the  shock. 

Tliere  have  been  many  fashions  in  poetry; — none  of  any 
^orih;  for  what  every  one  can  imitate  can  have  no  merit. 

I  These  fasliioiis  pass  away ; — and  the  inimitable  alone  .  rc- 
Biins. 

can  afford  but  a  line  or  two,  to  the  deficiencies  of 
I  *kii  pifce  as  a  drama.  'There  are  no  characters  of  conse- 
:  ^tfuce  but  Bertram  and  linog;ine.  These  we  have  already 
I  ^Uempicd  to  develop :  how  perfectly  unnatural,  and  there- 
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fore,  how  perfectly  uodrannatlc  tliey  are,  the  reader  must  ic. 
kiiowItHi^e.  There  is  scarcely  a  »y  plot,  any  busim^s:  abit 
is  wanted  here  is  made  up  in  talk.  The  first  two  ictt  tbe 
reader  may  ^et  tiirough  pretty  well,  8|)ite  of  an  old  Prior 
who,  at  sit^lu  of  a  ship  sinking,  *  falls  into  the  arms  of  the 
*  monks.'  After  this,  he  may  read, — hut,  we  imagine,  ht 
will  hardly  be  able  to  feel  any  longer. 


Art.  VII.  Uelativr  Uespomihilit^.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ret. 
J.  Letfchild'a  Chapel,  Kensington,  September  7,  1815,  at  i 
Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  in  Connexioi 
with  the  Old  College,  llomcrton.  By  John  Innes.  8vo.  pp.  56. 
Trice  Is.  Gd.  Williams  and  Son. 

is  a  Sermon  which  we  should  much  regret  to  liaie 
overlooked  ami<l  the  crowd  of  cH‘casional  discourses  aith 
which  our  table  is  loaded.  The  subject  should  procure  for  it 
the  attention  which  the  good  sense  and  instruction  it  eonlaiaa 
deserve.  It  is  a  suhjeot  which  has  not  been  brought  suHiciently 
forward,  and  pressed  in  all  its  important  hearings  on  the  coa- 
sideration  of  professed  Clirislians.  The  fact  on  which  our  re¬ 
lative  responsibility  in  some  measure  rests,  is  one  of  the  mw\ 
remarkable  features  of  the  economy  of  the  ])resciit  exislenee;  and 
yet  few  persons  bestow  upon  it  any  hut  a  very  su|HTfirial  at¬ 
tention.  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper,’*  is  still  the  language  of 
the  spirit  of  (!ain,  that  lurks  wit'iiin  the  unregenerale  lieart. 

The  whole  constitution  of  the  universe,  is,  as  Mr.  limes  re¬ 
marks,  a  ‘  syj4lein  of  onh*r,  dept'OtUmee,  ami  relative,  advantage. 

*  Sin  indeed  has  deranged  the  world  in  which  we  live;  but  ori- 
‘  ginally  the  whole,  romjiosed  of  various  ports  fitly  franwd 
‘  “  together,”  was  one.  p<*rfeet  production,  heantifnl  for  its  bar- 

*  mony,  and  glorious  for  its  utility.’  It  is  owing  to  this  de¬ 
range  nent,  the  traces  of  which  arc  every  where  visible,  that 
any  part  of  the  economy  of  the  universe  appears  at  variance  with 
the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Henevoleiice.  Tbit 
liuinan  hvings  should  b«‘  in  some  respects  absolutely  in  tbe 
power  of  their  lellow  creatures,  and  in  other  respects  subject, 
as  by  a  moral  necessity,  to  an  infinence.  little  short  of  pliysirti 
power;  that  not  only  their  temporal  condition,  but  their  dis¬ 
positions,  and  character,  and  destiny,  should  be  placed  is 
some  measure  under  the  control  of  others ;  that  this  relatire 
dependence  should  prove  in  so  lamentable  a  majority  of  ia* 
stances,  di>advantageoiis,  in  consequence  of  the  power  or 
iluence  men  have  over  each  other  being  exerted  onlheside^f 
evil ;  and  that  circumstances  wholly  external,  and  for  wbkb 
the  moral  agent  is  not  accountable,  should  thus  operate  as  Mf 
bane:  these  are  considerations  wbioli,  in  tbe  li^t  of  natural 
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illpoQi  must  appear  fraue^ht  with  awful  mystery.  Ami  yet  this 
Yrrf  con^ititution  of  thini^s  li  i<t  not  sin  entered  into  the  world 
in<|  nmrh*d  the  desi‘4;ns  of  (i  id,  wDuld  Iiav**  ippearetl  the  most 
peffrctly  condiirive  to  virtue  ainl  h.ippiness  It  is  hy  this  re- 
ittivp  dependence,  that  opportunity  is  atUinied  for  ttn*  exercise 
of  the  most  vir.uous  utlections  of  our  nature.  It  is  its  relative 
iJ?4iitai:»‘  Ilut  skives  to  every  participant  in  existence,  a  de- 
fioite  vdiie,  a  power  of  reciproc  aiii«c  happiness.  dc- 

peodeiice  nd:^lit  indeed  he  shewn  to  be  a  necessary  law,  not 
oolyof  onr  aid  nal  constitution,  but  of  all  social  hein:4;s  as  such. 
The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  and  it  is  in  the  liitj;‘tu^t  dej>Tee 
roomentons.  'I'liere  is  scarcely  a  huinan  iMdnj'  so  iiisii^niticaiii 
or  so  dei^rutliMl,  hut  he  is  tlie  sulijeet  of  relative  respoii'*i  ulity. 
He  is  not  only  capable,  of  henefititiij^  or  iiijurinij;  others  by  de- 
termin  ite  aet^J,  but  be  is  constantly  receiving;  as  well  as  emitting' 
wine  sort  of  moral  iiitiuence.  II is  character  and  exainpit*  form 
I  definite  part  of  that  benefiei.il  or  pernicious  societ  y  by  which 
those  around  him  are  likely  to  have  tlicir  habits  iiiHueiiced — a 
jiortioii  ot*  that  inor  d  aimospliere  which  to  (‘onvey  lie.iltli  or 
iofivtiioi  to  others,  liut  persons  are  too  apt,  while  they  over- 
file  their  impi^rtanee,  to  under-rate  their  inllucnce.  They  are 
eijually  insensible  of  what  impressions  they  are  cuiitinu.illy  the 
|)isdve  recipients. 

Our  responsHiility  as  it  res|KT(s  others,  lias  however  some  ob¬ 
jects,  in  reference  to  whom  the  ohliji^ations  of  dut  y,  and  the  means 
of  intliience  we  possess,  although  they  may  seldom  occur  to 
the  mind  with  the  force  of  motive,  are  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 
.Mr  InnosN  Senwon  places  the  subject  in  a  variety  oi’ directions. 
Hellas  chosen  for  the  text,  Pidl.  ii.  I.  “  Look  not  every  man 
**00  his  own  thiiitrs;  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
Olliers.’*  lie  illustrates  our  responsibility,  as  it  respects  the 
ii»e  of  onr  talents,  in  particular  of  wealth,  of  influence,  and  of 
leisure;  ahd  as  it  respects  {\\e  right  a pplicaf ion  of  iUciu,  'riio 
^tHid  division  of  the  Discourse  is  occupied  with  demons! iMtin|^ 
tbu  this  responsibility  actually  attaches  to  our  character.  We 
'wi^juin,  us  a  specimen  of  the  Sermon,  the  following  remarks, 
which  ucTiir  ill  proof  of  the  second  position.  ' 

‘  I  hat  this  re8{>onsibiIity  is  actually  attached  to  our  character,  ap- 
pwi,  first.  From  the  arrangements  of  Providence.  At  first  view, 
•hat  a  mystery  docs  Providence  present  I  Wherefore  those  ineqaa- 
htitt  among  mankind?  W’hy  is  one  pi^sseaied  of  thousands  of  gold 
j®d  silver?  Why  lub>  he  more  than  heart  could  wi>h,  while  another 
^  children  begging  bread,  and  there  is  none  to  give  tiieni  ?  Why 
Jonder  head  and  sole  support  of  his  numerous  f.imily.  confined  to 
*  ^  ol  disease,  perhaps  of  death,  while  the  merciiaiit,  who  haf 
■f***ly  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  has  health,  opportunity,  and  in- 
f«iniion  to  add  to  his  store?  Why  does  the  gospel,  with  all  its 
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heavenly  ligiit,  visit  some  lands,  while  others  remain  **  in  the  rctni 
**  and  shadow  of  death  ?’*  Why  tliis  sacred  volume,  unWcnj, 
needed,  miuI  calculated  universally  to  bless,  confined  to  a  few  uaiiii 
of  the  earth  ?  My  brethren,  these  are  questions  which  wc  ennaot  m- 
tistactorily  answer :  they  contain  difficulties  which  we  cannot  foBY 
remove.  Tlie  subject  displays  divine  sovereignty.  It  is  pirt  tf  'i 
scheme  iinnerfectly  comprehended,  the  design  of  which  is  but  par. 
tially  revealed.  When  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  hiiished.-^vbea 
the  angel  shall  have  sworn  that  “  there  shall  be  time  no  longvrf 
then  that  w  hich  now*  puzzles  and  confounds  us,  shall  loudly  cnllforoir 
admiration  and  praise* ; — then  those  events  which  indu(*e  the  Infidel N 
cherish  a  hope,  that  **  God  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God  of 
**  Jacob  regard  it,”  shall  most  fully  demonstrate,  not  only  that 
divine  attention  was  given  to  human  affairs,  but  that  GikI  acted  oi 
principles  of  infinite  justice,  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  Ion; 
but  there  is  one  reason  for  these  inequalities,  with  which  wearfit- 
quainted,— it  is  contained  in  our  subject.  1  he  present  state  U 
signed  for  the  devclopement  of  character ;  it  is  intended  to  ctil 
graces  into  exercise;  and  different  circumstances  are  neccMaij  ti 
elicit  ami  exhibit  them.  Your  advantages  have  reference,  not  menlj 
to  your.-^elves,  but  toothers.  You  were  blessed,  that  you  might  W 
made  a  blessing.  You  have  wealth  to  dhtribute^  bibles  to  arorloff. 
truth  to  disseminate.  If  this  design  be  not  fulfilled,  the  inyslerr  a 
rmvidence  appears  not  in  the  inequality  of  the  distribution;  buttlut 
the  advui.'tage  should  be  in  i/our  favour.  We  are  surprized,  notthtt 
there  should  be  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  that  a  wise  Pro¬ 
vidence  should  have  given  any  thing  more  than  merely  bread  to  fit 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  to  lieings  too  ungrateful  to  upprecitlclM 
favours,  too  stupid  and  insensible  to  understand  their  desigo,  too 
selfish  and  depraved  to  appropriate  them  to  the  legitimate  purpoK-' 
pp.  34— “JO. 

\Ve  observe  an  erratum  that  obscun  s  the  sense  at  line  18,  <f 
tlie  Ifltli  pau^e  ;  aiut*  another,  of  less  impurtaiice,  at  line  H,  of 
the  'J'^tli  page.  These  should  have  been  noticed  at  the  eodif 
the  Sermon. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Gospel  committed  to  Jaithful  Men,  A  Sermon 
Jivered  in  London  on  Thursday, ‘iOih  June,  1816,  before  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  and  Friends  of  the  Stepney  Academical  Instilulioo.  ^ 
Tliomus  Edmonds,  A.  M.  Dutton,  Is.  1816. 


^JplIKKE  have  been  limes,  it  nmist 


-  — . ,  ..  . .  be  ndniilted,  win 

!K)ine  claNses  of  Protestant  Dissenters  deemed  an  tciih* 
niicttl  etliuation  superfluous  in  those  who  entered  upon  tW 
work  of  the  ministry  among  them  ;  and  when  tin*)’  contcaiW 
that  the  Divine  teachings  they  hail  received  as  ChrisUi«*» 
supcrsedetl  the  necessity  of  htiinau  instructions.  Tk* 
times  happily  are  past,  and  the  pBogress  4d*  general  iiifbitMl** 
adbrda  a  sure  plctlge  that  Utey  will  never  return.  There  0^ 
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be  a  few  persons,  wlio  obbtinutely  retain  (his  yuis^r 
pMuilice;  but  their  number  is  small,  unil  their  character  ob- 
«ihI  they  belong  exclusively  to  that  order  of  beings, 
itMNU  *  no  weapon  cun  penetrate,  and  no  discipline  can  tame/ 
The  iuiiuIht  and  high  lespoclubility  of  the  academical  insti- 
ti4kais  th  it  now  exist  among  the  various  denominations  of  I)is- 
frtCiTs,  atford  the  most  convincing  evidence,  that  learning  is 
AOt muiorvalued  by  this  numerous  body  of  Christians;  and  at 
liie  <(iine  time  refutes  the  calumnies  which  have  recently  been 
pro;>a;;at04l  on  this  subject.  Though  they  cannot  boast  of 
riflily  eiiilowed  colleges,  of  royal  professorships,  or  of  lu¬ 
crative  fellowships,  vvhicli  may  be  expected  to  operate  in  some 
di'^ree  as  stimulants  to  literary  ambition,  the  annual  exami- 
Dttioiis  tint  arc  usually  maintained  in  these  humbler  institnlions, 
iouhl  not  be  unworthy  of  oiir  most  distinguished  Universities. 

Hi  MM  lie  Hranclies  of  literature,  the  ungniduated  students  wouhl 
W  found  to  follow  bard  after  the  most  successful  catitliit.iti's  foe 
collfipate  lion  ours ;  and  in  others  more  immediately  connected 
«itii  the  sacred  oilice  to  which  they  are  destined,  they  would  be 
foviiid  to  have  far  outstript  tlicin.  Among  the  numerous  but 
not  rival  institutions  of  this  kind  that  lay  a  claiui  to  public 
jutroiiuge,  that  wbicb  bus  lately  been  established  at  Stepney,’ 
la  tlie  vicinity  of  l^indon,  is  not  the  least  iiiiportaiit.  For  this 
Society  Mr.  Edmonds  pleads  with  much  warmth  of  feeling  in 
the  present  discourse,  which  is’  ptihlished  at  the  reepu'st  of 
^  supporters  of  that  institution.  The  style  of  his  discourse 
is  jiUin,  nervous,  and  impressive ;  the  sentiments  are  judicioii!i 
iQil  scriptural;  the  spirit  it  breathes  is  liberal  and  pious. 
The  .\iitliur  has  aimed,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  the  eiid.’avour, 
to  compress  as  much  weighty  and  appropriate  advice  relative 
to  the  Selection  and  education  of  Candi<lates  for  the  Christian 
Miuistry,  as  could  he  comprehended  within  tin;  limits  of  u 
Sermon.  The  following  liriet  extracts  contain  a  fair  s|>cciineii 
of  the  style  and  character  of  th“  discourse,  whhdi  is  founded  on 
i  liiiiuttiy  ii.  *2.  In  offering  ailvice  to  Cliristi.iii  Churches 
**  to  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  to  undertake  the  work 
^the  ministry,  he  remarks, 

*  \Vhile  Christian  societies  diiect  their  attention  to  the  supply  of 
^  church  with  ttuchers,  affording  every  facility  in  their  power  for 
Hl^Dplisliiiig  the  wishes  of  such  us  with* a  holy  ardour,  chastened 
^  Christian  humility,  desire  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  ^uifefing 
twmiielves  to  be  determined  in  their  choice  by  no  mi>t  iken  par- 
nor  umluc  iiiHiieiice,  but  only  by  what  they  perceive  of 
benevolence  to  souls,  humility,  and  a  talent  for  instruction  as 
u  ascertainable  ;  1  v\'ould  beg  leave  to  observe,  with  deference 
^  ^  opinions  ot  others,  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  sliotfld 
bg  too  youog.  It  docs  not  appear  natural,  gven  under  tlie 
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moil  favourable  circumslanceg,  for  mere  youths  to  become  the 
atructors  of  others,  nor  is  it  wise  to  follo^v  with  unboundedly 
u»irutioii,  thos«:  who  have  eiitereii  tin;  pulpit  before  they  should  lin^ 
left  the  school,  because  they  iiiuy  happen  to  he  uhle  for  a  (im 
time,  to  speak  v^ith  considerable  Huency  uiul  impression.  Fnn 
youn ,  men  engaging  nt  too  early  u  period  in  the  work  of  tkc 
ministry,  or  iven  in  preparation  for  it.  many  expectations  and  bopci 
have  been  deleated.  Tlteir  principles  and  character  have  not  bem 
suHiciintly  fonned  ;  and  by  the  inexperience,  weakness,  and  iocoa. 
slancy  incident  to  that  period  of  life,  tliey  have  not  unfrequeatlj 
been  nelrayed  into  errors  of  sentiment,  or  of  conduct,  which  bate 
involved  them  in  diihculties  inextricable.  Thus  they  have  dishonow* 
ed  tile  mini^try  and  the  Christian  profession,  and  have  severelj 
wouiuh'd  the  hearts  of  their  own  friends,  and  the  friends  of  piety  la^ 
truth.  Iliit  e\en  when  no  such  lumentable  eHects  may  follow,  wbm 
there  may  have  been  no  apostaces  in  sentiment,  or  serious  lapiei 
of  conduct,  the  character  is  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  has,  whb. 
out  doubt,  in  many  instances,  sustained  lasting  injury,  from  tke 
grow  th  of  that  vanity,  which  is  but  too  likely  to  be  nourislied 
an  unnatural  elevation  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  by  that  udaii* 
ration  and  «ipplaiise.  whicli  people  arc  apt  so  injudiciously  to  b^ 
stow  on  tile  appenranee  of  talent  in  early  life.  Let,  then,  christin 
churche.s,  in  performing  that  pan  of  their  duty,  which  consists  is 
introducing  persons  into  the  ministry,  be  influenced  and  directed 
hy  tfie  ApostU**s  exhortation  in  the  text*  “  The  things  that  tboi 
hast  heard  ot  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thouto 
faithful  men,  w  ho  shall  be  able  to  tench  others  also.”  *  pp. 


III  his  iiddivss  to  the  Cuiulidates  for  the  Miiimtry,  the 
preacher  inak»‘s  the  following  solemn  appeal  to  their  consiiencei 

‘  How  despicable,  my  brethren,  is  the  character,  and  how  ttfol 
the  slate  of  liim,  w  ho  without  any  true  piety  of  heart,  any  lore  to 
(rod,  or  to  men,  presumes  to  enter  upon  the  office  and  duties  of 
the  ch^l^ti.^n  ministry.  He  urges  others  to  flee  from  the  wrath  ts 
come,  while  he  is  insensible  to  his  own  danger.  He  urges  othefilo 
consider  the  ama/ing  love  of  the  Saviour  in  the  redemptton  of  ibo 
worlu,  though  it  has  produced  no  impressions  upon  himself.  He 
urges  »>ilier>  to  regard  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  md 
to  emhr.ice  the  atonement  of  the  cross,  when  he  himself  hti  do 
sente  »»f  ii.s  value,  hut  rather  tramples  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  cowii 
the  hk'nil  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing.  He  makes  othefi 
tremble  at  denunciations  at  which  he  is  himself  unmoved,  wW 
others  to  escape  that  perdition  to  which  he  himself  is  liasteai^ 
and  elevates  and  gladdens  the  hearts  of  many  by  animated  descrip¬ 
tions  ot  that  heavenly  rMt  tnd  glory,  from  which  it  is  probable  bo 
himseit  will  be  excluded  for  ever.  He  insists  to  others  on  tbe 
ccssity  •»!  that  purity  of  heart  which  is  to  prepare  for  the 
and  til  oyment  ot  God,  while  he  himself  is  impure;  inveighs 
the  v.iiiiiiej*  of  life,  but  it  in  hit  heart  devoted  to  them  ;  iropreiihdo 
exhorts  Olliers  to  mortify  those  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  he  inddf^ 
hinueif  to  the  utmofl  of  Ills  power ;  and  while  with  apparent  esnx<* 
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i^dkeieek^  the  eternal  Ivippmess  of  his  felloV  men,  he  ensures 
^  ovn  condemnation,  and  accumulates  to  himself  wruth  against 
1^  dir  of  wrath.  Can  you  imagine,  my  brethren,  u  being  more 
(•tcsoiptible,  or  a  condition  more  awful.'  pp.  2(3 — 7. 

After  having  intioducod  the  preceding. extracts  it  will  scarcely 
^  nft'esssry  (o  adii  our  most  cordial  recommendation  of  this 
MTiion,  especially  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
«rrr<i  oflicc. 


Art  IX.  Alas’ or  i  or  the  Sjyirit  of  Solitude:  and  other  Poems,  By 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  toolscap  8vo.  pp.  10k  Price  5».  Baldwin 
iiuiCo.  1816. 

T  is  hut  justice  to  Mr.  Shelley,  to  let  him  give  his  own 
fxpisnatioii  of  this  singular  production. 

'  The poLMii  entitled ‘  Alastor,'  may  be  considered  as  allegorical' 
of  ooe  of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the  human  mind.  It  rc- 
a  youth  of  uncorrupted  feelings  and  adventurous  genius 
hy  an  imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through  familiarity 
fith  all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
anifcrae.  He  drinks  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  is 
sill  insatiate.  The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world 
u'&k  profoundly  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptions,  and  aifurd  to 
tbeir  modifications  a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.  So  long  as  it 
if  pouible  for  his  desires  to  point  towards  objects  thus  infinite  and 
nmessured,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  self-possessed.  But  the 
period  arrives  when  these  objects  cease  to  suffice,  ills  mind  is  at 
|tngtb  suddenly  awakened,  and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  in- 
|telligence  similar  to  itself.  lie  images  to  himself  the  Being  whom 
W  loves.  Conversant  with  speculations  of  tlie  sublimest  and  most 
fetfect  natures,  the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his  own  imugl- 
utions  unites  all  of  wonderful,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  or  ilie  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
Wtiei,  the  imagination,  the  functions  of  sense,  have  their  re- 
•oectlve  requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding’  powers  in 
human  beings.  The  Poet  is  represented  as  uniting  these 
R^uiiitions,  and  attaching  them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in 
^  for  g  prototype  of  his  conception.-  Blasted  by  his  disappoint* 
he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave. 

‘The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual  men.’  pp.  iii. 

tear  that  not  even  this  cummeiitory  will  enable  ordinary 
to  decipher  the  import  of  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
allegory.  All  is  wild  and  s|MH;iouH,  iiiitaiigible  and 
“c^ierent  as  a  dream.  ‘  We  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  plan  or  purpose*  of  the  |>oeifi* 
(be  adventures  of  a  poet  who  ‘  lived*  and  ‘  died’ 
^  *  sung  in  solitude:’ — who  wanders  througli  countries  real 
^imaginary,  in  search  of  an  unknown  and  undefined  object; 
hunters  perils  and  fatigues  altogether  incredible ;  and  at  length 


ranents 
ifd  forth 
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r\|Mren  ‘  like  an  exlialntiun/  in  uKct  solitude,  leaviiiir  tli^n^ 
iiiconsolnlilc  for  a  loss  of  wbicli  it  is  nevcrihclcss  imeoD 
acioiis. 

'I'lie  poem  is  ndaptiHl  to  shew  tlio  daii^ertnis,  tlio  fiUllft. 
lieiiey  of  that  morliHt  ascviulency  of  the  imatj^iiiatioii  o^ff  ^ 
other  fueuliies,  which  incupacitates  the  mind  for  lK*slowin(^ii 
adequate  attention  on  tlie  real  objects  of  this  *  work  day' 
and  fur  disehart^in;^  the  relative  and  social  duties.  It  exhiLiu 
the  utter  uselessness  of  imat'ination,  when  wholly  undiscipliof^i, 
and  si.dfishl)  employed  for  the  mere  purposes  of  inteHtrimi 
luxury,  without  reference  to  those  moral  enils  to  wliieh  it 
designed  to  he  subset  vient.  This  coidd  not  he  better  ilU%. 
tratetl,  than  in  a  poem  where  we  have  flitter  without  wtmtU, 
succession  without  proj^ress,  excitement  without  pur|K>se, 
a  s<‘arch  whi(‘h  terminates  in  annihilation.  It  must  surely 
with  the  \iew  of  ftirnishin:^  some  such  inference  as  we  but 
supjKised,  that  every  indication  of  the  Author’s  belief  in  a  faturr 
state  of  existence,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  is€al^ 
fidly  uvoideil,  unless  the  followin;'  he  an  exceptiou. 

‘  O  that  God, 

IVofuse  of  poisons,  w  ould  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  innn  has  drained,  who  now, 

VcMtel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  th«it  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  tlic  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever. 

Lone  as  incarnate  death  I*  p.  47* 

Our  readers  will  bt*  startled  at  the  profanity  of  this  stniiy 
exclamation,  hut  we  can  assure  them  that  it  is  the  only  referwt 
to  the  Deity  in  the  poem.  H  was,  we  presume,  narl  of  (W 
Author’s  plan,  to  represent  his  hero  as  an  atheist  of  that  mrU- 
physical  school,  which  held  that  the  Universe  was  God,  M 
U)ut  the  |K)wers  of  evil  constituted  a  sort  of  demonology*  H( 
speaks  in  his  Preface  of  ‘  the  pwt’s  self  cjeutereil  seclisM 
iK'Ing  ‘  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  passion  p** 

*  suing  him  to  sjHedy  ruin.’  ‘  But  that  power,  lie  » 

*  which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  world  with  sudden  daik*^ 

*  and  extinction,  by  awakening  tiiein  to  too  exquisite  a 

*  ception  of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a  slow  and  poiw^ 

*  decay  those  nM?aner  spirits  which  dare  to  abjure  its  doniiia»- 
It  is  II  pity  that  in  his  Preface  Mr.  S.  had  not  avoitled 

^  jargon  ^ 

>Ve  shall  enter  no  further  info  the  Author’s  theory, 
we  subject  his  poetry  to  minute  criticism.  It  cannot  bei*^ 
that  very  consideralde  talent  for  ilescriptivc  poetry  is 
in  several  parts.  The  .Author  has  genius  which  miglit 
to  ranch  la^tter  lu'count ;  but  such  htmrlless  fictions  as 
fail  in  accomplishing  the  le^timate  purposes  of  I 

justice  to  the  Author,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract.  I 
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Shelley's  Ala$tor^  a  Poem,  3 

*  I'he  noonday  sun 
shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
(>f  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  etnlMsoms.  There,  huge  caves, 

Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  aery  rocks 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 

The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o’er  the  Poet’s  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Death, 
lie  sought  in  Nature’s  dearest  haunt,  some  bonk. 

Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.  More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate.  The  oak, 

Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 

Einoraces  the  light  beech.  The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 

Like  clouds  suspended  in  nn  emerald  sky, 

Hie  ash  and  the  acacia  Boating  hang 

Tremulous  and  pale.  Like  restless  Bcr|)ents,  clothecf 

In  rainbow  and  in  Bre,  the  parasites, 

Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms.  Bow  around 
The  gray  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infants*  eyes, 

With  gentle  meanings  and  most  innocent  wiles, 

Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love, 

These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  bought 
Uniting  tlicir  close  union ;  the  woven  Icaret 
Make  nct-w'ork  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day, 

And  the  night’s  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.  Soft  mossy  lawns 
Bencatn  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 

Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 

Minute  yet  beautiiiil.  One  darkest  glen 

Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jessamine, 

A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 

To  some  more  lovely  mystery.  Tlirough  the  dell, 

Silence  and  twilight  here,  twimsisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades. 

Like  vanorous  shapes  half  seen  ;  beyond,  a  well. 

Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 

Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 

And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 

Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice' twinkling  fair. 

Or,  painted  bird,  Seeping  beneath  the  moon. 

Or  gorgeous  insect  Boating  motionless, 

Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have - •  •  »  <  -  ^  ^ 


Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon.*  pp« 
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Art.  X.  A  Charfre  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  iU$  ^ 

(iUnicester^  at  the  Primary  Vuiiation  of  that  Diocese^  in  the 
18l(>.  By  Henry  Ryder.  D.D.  Uisliop  of  Gloucetter.  SecoiA 
Eilitioii.  4to.  p|).  37.  Price  2ri.  Payne,  &c*  lx)ndoQ,  U16. 

^  M  are  iiol  surprised  that  a  second  edition  of  this  Char^ 
should  alri*ady  be  callcfl  for.  The  expression  oflu 
liordshipN  sentiments  on  several  important  topics  now  beibn 
the  puiilie,  will  naturally  he  awaited  on  all  si(i(*s  with  curion 
or  anxious  imptitienee.  The  IVishop  has  evidently  felt  tbi 
peculiar  delicacy  of  his  situation,  and  the  present  Charge  a 
adapted  to  disarm  by  its  piety  those  whom  its  uioderation  U 
to  satisfy. 

The  first  part  of  the  Charc^e  consists  of  a  s^eneral  exbor* 
tation,  highly  impressive,  and  in  a  strain  of  allVctionate  eiracst. 
ness,  on  Uic  responsibility  of  the  pastoral  utbee.  His  Lon), 
ship  then  proceeds  to  otfer  some  additional  admonitions  'as 
‘  su^fi^esteu  by  the  peculiar  exii^enoies  of  the  times*/  pn. 
fessin^  himself  to  be  distrustful  of  his  own  judgment,  hi 
confident  that  the  motive  by  which  he  is  actuated,  enthki 
him  to  he  listened  to  without  prejudice. 

11  is  Lordship  considers  that  the  '  Form  of  Prayer 
‘  serit's  of  (mblic  services,'  are  ‘  chief  amon|^  the  distinguhbd 

*  privileges'  of  the  3Hnistry  of  the  Church  of  England ;  lad 
he  cites  with  great  approbation  the  remark,  the  autiior  ot  wbid 
is  nut  named, 

‘  That  if  we  were  to  compare  the  prayers  used  in  the  10,000 
Churches  of  the  country  during  each  sabbath  of  the  year,  lid 
the  contemporary  prayers  in  the  other  places  of  worship,  we  ihosli 
be  ('onstrained  to  fall  down  upon  our  knees  and  bless  God  fcr 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

'To  bless  God  for  whatever  we  deem  a  privilege,  or  nlii 
as  a  possession,  is  so  bounden  a  duty,  that  no  one  would  wiik 
by  unseasonably  <|uesuoniug  the  propriety  of  the  occasioa,!! 
interrupt  the  exercise  of  devout  gratitude.  It  cannot  be  tap- 
posed  that  the  Bishop  is  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
lity  of  the  extemporaneous  services  of  other  cliurclies.  Ifkt 
were,  much  is  his  educational  habits  would  incline  him  it 
]ircfer  the  liturgical  form,  and  especially  that  form  which  b 
deems  *  such  an  affecting,  inspiring,  and  effectual  intirwaei 

*  of  communion  with  Ciod;'  we  ff^l  persuaded  tliat  lie  woJ 
.join  us  in  blessing  God  that,  under  some  circumstance^  ihflt 

are  contemporary  piKiyers  olTcred,  in  which  the  reality  of  ^ 
Totion  is  preserved,  how  imperfect  soever  the  form. 
say  this  with  confidence,  because  his  Lordship  himself 
verts  to  such  circumstances  as  attending  the  public  Vt” 
Uic  Liturgy. 
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I  lYie  lenient  ^  toilsome  ceremony— -the  worshippert«  a  formal 
utter  incfficacy  of  the  prayers  manifested  by  the  extinc* 
tiot  of  the  power  of  Godliness  anions  them — and,  above  alh  the 
Cod  who  heareth  prayer  grievously  onendeil  by  such  lip-service 
^  solemn  mockery.  The  prayers  used  /rom,  or  xvithout  tlie  heart, 
Btke  the  grand,  fundamental  characteristic  difference  between  a 
.tfinitter  and  Congregation  who  arc  holy  and  happy  and  those  who 
Iff  not.* 

Among  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  the  Bishop  witli 
(rest  propriety  alludes,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  late  Anti- 
Kxnian  seci  ih'rs  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  *  the  few 
I « who  may  vet  remain  in  it,  hut  who  adopt,  in  some  measure, 
‘their  opinions  and  practice.'  After  citing  a  very  striking 
pMsa^o  from  the  Homily  of  Faith,  he  adds,  with  great  can- 
door  and  piety, 

*  Beware,  then,  let  me  beseech  you  of  this  error,  which  liow- 
eer  it  may  have  sprung  up  upon  this  occasion,  in  well-iiitenlioncd 
lad  pious  persons,  is,  we  must  fear,  but  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and 
n  iwful  wresting  of  Scripture,  to  the  destruction  of  those  who 
heir.  While  in  every  discourse  you  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
leiding  your  people  to  him,  as  the  needful,  the  only  Saviour  of 
thrir  souls,  ali  sufheient  to  procure  them  pardon,  and  to  give  them 
pcc;  never  faiil  to  press  the  indispensible  necessity  of  maintain- 
ng,  and  the  tremendous  danger  of  neglecting,  good  works ;  the 
muity  of  “  living  unto  Him  who  died  for  us  ”  *  p.  19. 

We  kdiovc  that  there  is  no  jiions  Dissenter,  by  whom  the 
weeision  to  whieli  his  Lordship  alludes,  has  not  been  viewed 
•  in  event  rieeply  to  l>e  deplon*d  as  fraught  with  extensive 
ahehief;  and  we  rejoice  that  there  is  no  class  of  Dissenters 
sentiments  have  been  found  sufiicicntly  to  approximate 
to  tlu*  iiutioiis  of  these  deluded*  men,  to  tempt  them  to  a 
foilition.  The  respectability,  the  fervent  zeal,  and  the  evi- 
^t  sincerity  by  which  they  were  characterized,  led  us  to 

(the  hope,  so  long  as  it  was  rational,  that  cither  their 
kvere  in  some  measure  misrepresented,  or  that  their  aber- 
froin  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  Godliness, 
?rely  (shall  we  say  ?)  a  paroxysm  of  orthodoxy  which 
subside  into  tlic  sobriety  of  truth.  But  the  event  has 
>inted  the  hopes  of  all  goo<l  men.  Proud,  dogmatical, 
int,  and  rash  even  to  impiety  in  the  assertion  of  their 
d  notions,  Uiese  true  separatists  rqect  alike  the  most 
Date  expostulations  and  the  most  convincing  arguments, 
sachers  of  Christ,  except  their  own  small  number,  arc 
i  to  be  propa^tors  of  error,  as  ‘  detracting  from  the 
ifhciency  of  faith;*  while  they  themselves  exalt  above 
^teousness  of  Christ,  a  meritorioHit  notion^  a  chimcricQl 
at  if  bv  this  assurance,  not  by  the  merits  of  the 
2  II  2 
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Atonement,  they  secured  to  themselves  salvation.  The 
do^a,  Crede  quod  edin^  Sf  eduiy  is  not  so  absurd,  nor 
so  pernicious,  as  the  Antinomiun  notion,  Crede  quod  crtihi 
Sf  crediM :  Believe  that  you  have  faith,  and  you  have  faith 
Away,  as  c^ood  old  John  Newton  used  to  say,  ‘  away  with  tbt 

*  assurance  that  sin  will  not  damp.' 

If  kindimss  can  yet  avail  nothing  to  soften  down  tlie  tor- 
Lulent  spirit  of  these  sei*eders,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  their 
pride  will  not  he  exas|>eratc<l  liy  injudicious  opposition.  Scri|». 
ture,  ex|)orieDre,  and  common  sense,  o|)pose  the  spread  of 
tlieir  doctrines ;  and  as  to  those  who  love  error  better  than  truth, 
nothiiu^  can  keep  them  from  errini^.  At  the  same  time,  it  s 
requisite  that  the  luost  decided  testimony  he  borne  avalist 
their  caricatures  of  tiic  doctrines  of  ^ace;  doctrines,  which 
the  irreligious  will  W  ^lad  to  sei/c  this  occasion  of  malit^ia^, 
as  resting  on  delusion  and  tending'  to  licentiousness.  L^iot 
any  persons  on  the  other  hand  shrink  from  the  open  aTowiI 
and  promulgation  of  those  doctrines,  because  they  are  this 
awfully  w  rested :  this  would  be  to  give  up  the  truth  to  its 
enemies. 

The  second  error  to  which  the  Bishop  adverts,  is  eoniiecW 
with  the  recent  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  Uegenentioa 
His  liordship  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  term  Hegenm- 
tiou  ought,  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  to  be  reirfrief. 
er/  to  the  Raptiitmul  pririlvgvHy  which  he  considers  ascoa* 
prehending 

*  Not  only  an  external  adinission  into  the  visible  Church — not  ooh 
a  covenanted  title  to  the  pardon  and  grace  of  the  Gospel — but  m  \ 
a  degree  o/  spiritunl  aid  vouchsafed  and  read^  to  irffcr  itself  toove^ 
ceptance  or  rejection  at  the  dawn  of  reason.*  I 

Strange  as  this  language  will  sound  to  theologians  of  noiicoi* 
fonnist  schools,  we  have  had  occasion  to  shew,  that  thesontiiiMb 
of  1  looker,  and  of  those  writers  to  whom  he  appeals  as  ccclesiaftbi 
authorities,  were  not  dissimilar.  We  are  pcrsuadtHl  tliat  sobf 
from  the  controversy  referred  to,  being  an  event  to  be  ileptt* 
oateil,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  ditfcreiicc  of  seotiawf^ 
prevniliog  on  this  subject,  should  be  brotight  to  light,  indltb 
question  examinc<l  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  evident  from  v 
Jiordship's  language,  that,  ]mtting  aside  the  doctrine  of  tb 
Liturgy,  sentiments  are  maintained  by  many,  even  of  tliefW** 
gelical  clergy,  resj>ccting  Baptism,  which  are  not,  in  ourojdw** 
countenanced  by  Scripture,  any  more  than-  they  arc  cowiii'** 
with  sound  philosophy,  or  any  rational  system  of  theology. 

His  Ijordship  solemnly  protests,  nevertheless,  against 

*  most  serious  error  (which  has  arisen  probably  from  eiiW 
‘  too  highly  the  just  vi<;|ir  of  baptismal  regeneration)  rf  ^ 
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« umpUting  all  tlie  iiuUvidiials  of  a  baptized  conf^iiC^tiony  as 
j  f^yerie^ an  error  which  in  his  opinion  *  strikes  at  the  root 
4  ^  ill  useful  uiul  cfTectual  preaching^.’  The  followini^  adino* 
litiofls  to  the  Cler;jy  will  he  pt'rusod  by  our  reatlera  with  ths 
tirrlirst  satisfaction. 

( It  is  your  part,  then,  **  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,**  aad» 
fitbout  venturing  yourself  to  assign  it  positively  to  any  individual* 
ilbf  to  each  character  his  portion,  which  he  may  apply  to  hiinielf, 
iccording  as,  thus  instructed,  he  shall  perceive  his  state  to  be  in  tha 
ii(ht  of  (jod.  Exalt  the  Saviour  before  the  eyes  of  him,  whose  con« 
cience  bears  humble  witness  that  he  has  chosen  the  better  part,  as 
IS  OVD  God.  in  whom  he  has  believed  and  found  wliat  his  soul  re¬ 
paired.  Entreat  such  a  man  to  rely  with  more  entire  dependence 
ipon  His  ever-faitliful  love;  to  watch  more  scrupulously,  lest  he 
prove  ungrateful  to  so  much  mercy,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  eo 
f^y  given ;  and  to  labor  more  assiduously  in  all  the  means  of  spiri* 
toil  bench t,  and  in  all  the  duties  of  private  and  social  life*  in  order 
that  he  may  adorn  his  profession,  and  shew  that  he  has  not  received 
thii  grace  m  vain. 

*  Kxult  also  the  Saviour  before  those,  whose  consciences  must  bear 
I  contrary  testimony,  as  the  God  whom  they  have  hitherto  rejected, 
j^rievcil,  and  provoked  from  day  to  day,  but  who  has  l)ome  with  them 
10  long,  and  still  waits  to  be  gracious;  as  the  God,  however,  whose 
luercy  may  have  a  limit,  and  whose  countenance  may  be  about  to 
chtnge. 

*  Fxalt  him  in  all  his  offices  of  Prophet.  Priest,  and  King— in  all 
hii  manifestations  of  love — in  all  his  exhibitions  of  power.  Compel 
tbero  to  jH'rceivc  and  acknowledge  what  they  are  now  utithoui  Htm^ 
eui  to  anticipate  what  they  will  he.  Delineate  what  they  might  Ik* 
tti/l  Him  nmv.  in  all  the  comforts  and  joys  of  a  life  of  faith  and  duty : 
tml  admit  them  to  a  glimpse,  as  far  as  revelation  warrants,  of  what 
they  might  then  enjoy  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever.  Thus,  by  every 
*Unn  and  every  encouragement,  constrain  or  win  them  to  come  in 
true  repentance  and  lively  faith  to  the  Saviour,  and  receive  their  por* 
tion  in  his  meritorious  atonement,  prevailing  intercession,  efficacious 

and  unspotted  righteousness,  if  peradventiire  they  may  be  con- 
'Wd  and  saved.  “  Turn  ye,  turn  ye;  why  will  ye  die?  Why  will 
ye  not  come  unto  Him  that  ye  might  have  life  ?** 

‘  Thus,  after  the  model  of  St.  Paul,  “  determine  not  to  know  any 
I  thing  among  your  people  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.** 

*bet  this  he  the  general  matter  and  strain  of  your  addresses.  It 
•ilj  produce  no  crude  unqualified  statement,  no  dry  barren  theory  ,no 
^tiiry  conceits,  no  enthusiastic  impulses.  It  will  admit,  nay 
™ind,  a  deep  and  accurate  developement  of  the  foldings  of  the 
■Jtnsn  heart,  and  its  inmost  motives.  It  will  allow  of  the  nicest 
•J^Ution  of  warning  and  cncoura^ment  to  each  varying  shade  of 
character.  It  will  accord  with  the  tenderest  and  most  dben* 
care,  lest  you  should  wound  the  weak  and  needlessly  det* 
conscience ;  lest  you  should  “  break  the  bruised  reed,  *  and 
“  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad*  wlioni  the  Lord  liath  not  made 
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lad.”  It  will  require  the  most  particular  enforcement  orinonl(i^ 
in  all  their  iletail,  and  in  their  highest  perfet  lum  “  Do 


Yoid  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid !  vea,  we  establish  the 
The  whole  of  Scripture,  Its  didactic,  historical,  and  proph«ti^ 
portions;  its  articles  of  belief,  its  practical  precepts,  its  model* of de. 
votion,  will  all  readily  find  their  place  in  such  a  system,  and  perform 
their  respective  offices.  It  will  be  indeed  the  “  declaration  of 
whole  counsel  of  God,”  “  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,”  the  mini^ 
tration  of  the  Spirit,”  the  preaching  that  will  be  **  a  savour  of  life  uots 
life,  or  of  death  unto  death.”  *  pp.  2\ — 26. 


The  Bishop  adverts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
to  the  ‘  Societies  for  Religious  Gliarity,’  and  among  tlies<%totbe 


Bible  Society.  He  remarks  that  its  principle,  “  the  univerwl 
‘‘  difi'usion  of  the  Scriptures,”  ‘  may  he  referred  directly  to  Scrip. 
•  tural  authority  :*  ”  Go  ye  into  all  tlie  world,  and  preach  tk 

Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

•  The  revival  of  this  principle  is  coaeval  with  the  period,  and  coo. 
tarns  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Bibh, 
almost  for  one  thousand  years  a  sealed  book,  was  professedly  uncloied, 
and  thrown  open  to  every  eye  that  w'ould  see,  and  to  every  heart  tha 
would  understand.’ 

The  4}ualific(l  and  yet  decided  manner  in  which  his  I/ordsbip 
avows  his  attachment  to  the  Bihlc  Society  as  ^  the  glory  of  kb 
age,  his  country,  and  his  Church,’  is  highly  creditable  to  hn 
consistency,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  conciliate  those 
from  >vhom  he  ‘  ti^ntureM  to  differ.’  ‘  To  advocate  either  side 


from  >vhom  he  ‘  te-ntur 
‘  of  the  question  rehomentlg  would,’  his  lordship  remarks, 
‘  neither  bwome  iny  station,  nor  accord  with  ni;  ]>rinciple8.’ 


Art.  XI.  Elnnnits  of  Evangelical  Religion,  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Christian  Philological  Society,  in  which  several  impof* 
tant  Differences  between  modern  Armlnians  and  Calvinists  areia* 
^rtially  considered,  with  a  view  to  promote  mutual  Forbearance, 
By  Nath.  Rogers.  Royal  12uio.  pp.  32 1.  Williams  and  ^on. 


I 


N  marking  the  KIcments  of  Evangelical  Religion,”  Mr. 
Rogers  has  acted  judicioiisly  in  selecting  tlie  ground  of  i 
sinner’s  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  origin  of  the  religiow 
(n'inciple,  as  the  primary  and  most  inqvortant.  “The  Death  of 
“  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,”  the  only  ground  of  t 
sinner’s  acceptanci*,  forms  the  subject  of  his  first  Li'Cture;  *> 
which  he  considers  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  the  Jewish  atonemei^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  Reconcili* 
atioo  by  a  Red€!emer.  Witliont  entering  into  metaphy steal 
quiries,  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  arguing,  that  God  wwdd 
not  have  suffered  his  only  begotten  and  widl-beloved  Sot  ts 
have  been  made  the  sacriBce  of  human  guilt,  but  on  an  ocotA* 
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irHicb  n'n<l('rr<l  it  indispensable  to  the  iflory  of  the  Divine  per- 
iictiiMis  tts  well  Jis  infinitely  mereifid  to  man. 

*  Die  bo  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
‘  S<une  olluT  able,  and  ns  willing,  pay 
‘  1'he  rigiil  satisfaction,  death  for  death. * 

|f,imloo<l,  personal  repentance  and  amendment  bad  beensufli- 
cirtit  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Divine  justice,  it  is  utterly  in- 
roDceivahle  that  the  Divine  Being  should  liaV4'  appointed  tli€ 
dfMh  ol  his  own  Son  as  the  medium  of  our  pardon.  I'lie  nc- 
cfssiiy  of  the  Atonement  is  the  only  ground  of  its  credibility. 

Mr.  R.  reasons  very  forcibly  from  the  uncommon  dread  and 
perturbation  of  mind  with  which  our  Redeemer  met  his  suflTer- 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  saints  and  martyrs  under 
tkeir  fiery  trials,  that  there  must  have  been  a  peculiarity  in  the 
niure  of  bis  siitlt'iings  ;  and  this  peculiarity  appears  in  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  :  “  The  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  ini- 
Equity  of  us  all.”  'Fhe  weight  ofimput«Ml  guilt  uttbrds  tlioonly 
key  to  that  d<‘pression  and  agony  of  mind,  wliicli  marked  liiii 
ptision ;  hut  the  measure  of  his  sufferings  hore  no  relation,  as 
to  proportion,  cither  to  the  ninuher  of  offences,  or  that  of  tlie 
otleiulors,  for  whom  his  expiation  was  to  avail. 

On  this  subject  our  Author  thus  reasons  : 

‘  May  we  not  conclude  from  these  Scripture  testimonies  that  Jesus 
Chriit  voluntarily  became  answerable  to  alvine  justice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  and  that  Iiis  death  is  to  be  considered  [as]  a  satisfactiont 
equivalent  to  the  actual  endurance  of  the  full  desert  of  sin  in  the 
persons  of  the  guilty.  By  an  equivalent  1  me^n,  something  which  in 
]ttitice  fthall  ho  deemed  equal  in  importance  :  .  value,  though  differ¬ 

ing  in  kind.  1  have  no  idea  of  calculating  tiie  measure  of  the  Ke- 
(ieemcr’g  sufferings  by  the  exact  number  of  persons  who  shall  even- 
tttsHy  share  the  benefits  of  the  atonement:  as  if,  in  order  to  have 
aved  more,  he  must  have  suffered  more :  or  if  less,  his  sufferings  would 
i  htve  been  diminLshed  in  proportion :  this  sort  of  arithmetic  Is  infinitely 
I  ^ow  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  We  rather  conceive  that  all  the  Si- 
uour  endured  w  ould  have  been  necessary  for  a  proper  expression  of  di- 
'•ne  justice  against  sin,  hud  there  been  but  one  transgressor  to  rescue 
‘Tom  destruction :  so  great  an  evil  is  human  crime.  And  had  there 
SI  many  worlds  to  save  as  there  are  individuals,  he  would  have  had 
30 need  to  suffer  more ;  so  infinite  is  the  merit  of  his  death.*  pp.  53, 64. 

The  six^oiid  Lecture  considers  ‘  the  necessity  of  Divine  in* 
‘  flaeiice  arisi»ig  from  human  inability.*  The  writer  compares 
i  lljc  systems  of  Dr.  Jolin  Taylor  ami  President  Edwards, 
f  jiring  a  deeideil  preference  to  the  latter.  Both  Calvinistk 
I  ^*1  Armiiiiaus,  he  remarks,  at  least  those  of  the  latter  who 
I  ve  cousidered  as  evangelical,  equally  admit  the  depravity  of 
I  nature:  Calvinists  do  not  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
■^<\rminians  its  porverbity;  and  both  agree  *  That  the  grace 
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‘  of  (jo<l  ill  its  o|HTation  on  the  heart  is  always  the  first  mor^ 
*  in  the  business  of  human  salvation.*  p.  103.  77ie  urign  U 
the  UeliijioHH  principley  \i  admitted  hy  both  parties  to 
from  (loil,  thoui'li  it  is  rej»res<*nted  under  a  difTerent  tspfct 
Hut  if  it  orip;inute  in  Diviut*  iidlueuee,  it  must  he  under  out 
or  other  of  the  hdlowini'  eireimistauces  :  either,  I.  etliciiciois 
(•race  is  bestowed  on  neme  men  only,  and  that  aecordiuj'  tB 
the  Divine  sovereiy^nty  ; — whieli  is  the  (\d\inistic  Doctriiif 
restiii"  our  Salvation  wholly  on  the  will  of(io<l;  or,  ‘2.  The  same 
tiraee  is  i^iveii  to  all; — which  is  tin*  Arminiaii  notion;  andooe 
improves  this  tcraee  while  another  n'jects  it,  and  thus  the  tun. 
int;  point  of  inairs  salvation  is  made  to  depend  simply  « 
liis  own  will,  and  he  maketh  himself  to  diOer  ;  or,  thirdli, 
riniee,  or  spiritual  inlluenee,  is  communieated  to  the  minds  if 
iinui  ill  didereiit  dei^rees.  Hut  if  the  det^ree  eommunicatedbe 
eilicieiit  for  the  reni'wal  of  the  heart,  independent  of  the  bo* 
man  will,  then,  the  subject  of  that  etlieient  ^;raee  is  in  tW 
same  predicament  as  under  the  first  supposition :  he  is  cm. 
verted  hy  (iraee  only.  If  the  hestowment  of  this  inihiei(» 
only  placi's  him  in  a  situation  of  xrt/ro/n’/i/f/,  as  it  has  bed 
termeil,  if  it  he  only  a  means  which  the  exercise  of  his  wili 
is  iKHcssary  to  render  ellicacious, — and  if  that  measure  of  ii- 
ilueiiee  is  withheld  which  should  actually  avail  for  his  salvatioi, 
then  (trace  ceases  to  he  (trace.  And  if  this  edicient  dcjptc 
be  bestowed  on  one  and  withheld  from  another,  the  Divine 
aoverei*;;nty  is  no  less  manifest  than  on  the  Calvinistic  rcpr»- 
mentation.  Hetween  tin;  dei^ree  of  (iraee  which  saves,  ai4 
tJiat  supposed  ilei^ree  which  is  not  ellicacious  for  salvation, 
the  didereiice  is  as  absolute,  as  hetween  the  hestowment  !•( 
the  withholding  of  any  u^rac  ious  iidhience.  (Ddy,  the  liitlicullift 
atteniiiii^  the  awful  suhj(*ct,  are,  on  the  Arminian  liyjiothfsis 
iinmeasiirahly  aii^^ravated. 

The  notion  that  it  is  some  way  partial  and  cruel  that  (W 
should  he  saved  and  another  left,  must  ^o  ii|U)n  the  suppositioi, 
that  the  one  has  some  decree  of  claim;  otherwise,  there  ai 
lie  no  more  injustice  or  impropriety  in  the  f^ivinij  of  grace  tooof, 
and  not  to  another,  than  in  giving  more  grace  to  one  thin  li 
’ another.  Where  a  numher  of  criminals  eipially  merit  puni^* 
incut,  there  can  be  no  cruelty  or  injustice  in  sparing  one  i»l 
leaving  the  other  to  his  desert. 

Some  havt*  su)iposed  that  the  gift  of  a  degree  of  grace  to iH 
is  necessary  to  justify  (Jod  in  the  condemnation  of  any; 
that  in  fact  without  this,  man  could  not  be  the  fit  subject  a 
reward  or  punishment. 

‘  Here  it  is  to  he  observed,  (says  our  Author,)  the  grace 
is  made  the  ground  of  account^ility :  consequently,  if  there  •* 
»ny  point  of  tunc  before  a  man  receive  this  grace,  he  cannot 
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ifccunlable  creature;  of  course,  whatever  have  been  his  actions^ 
cannot  be  blameuble :  and  were  lie  to  die  in  tin’s  state,  he  must, 
he  exempt  from  puni>hment  in  the  eternal  world.  What  a 
iiippv  tiling  then  would  it  be  for  the  jjreater  part  of  men  who  live  to 
jnjiurltVt  it  this  grace  were  not  iinpurtid  to  tliem,  seeing,  in  tliat 
iirf,  lliev  would  he  eternally  innocent.  .And  what  a  terrible  thing 
upon  the  wlmle,  that  ever  the  .’.Imighty  .‘^hould  liave  rent  his 
San  into  the  world,  to  procure  and  establish  a  constitution  of  tilings, 
wiwful  in  its  conae(|UCncc’S  !*  pp.  116,  IT. 

Mr.  U.'s  third  Lccluie  is  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
foiiwT'^ioii,  in  wliicli,  though  th(*re  is  imu  h  to  ('oniinend,  wi? 
Doil  M»me  things  obscure  and  oiijectionahle.  Mr.  U.  insists  on 
I  work  ol  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul,  indcpeiulont  of  its 
iclivo  powers. 

‘  If  \u*  iiinlcrstand  that  the  Spirit  acts  upon  these  jiowers,’ 
(fii.'tlie  understanding  ainl  tin*  alli'ctions,)  we  .slia!l.  he  says, 
‘lii\c  a  very  erroneous  iile  i,  that  will  lead  far  astray  that  is,  will 
Icid  us  to  supjiose  either  that  Divine  grace  uses  *  const rnin(  \i\ 

‘ cunvorNion,’  or  that  ‘antecedently  man  gives  his  consent  to 
•  be  converted.’  Hut  how  these  infen  noes  follow ,  \v<‘  discern 
Qot.  If  by  constraint  he  intended,  the  mind  being  innnenct'd 
by  Divine  illumination  to  ‘  receive  the  trnlli  in  the  love  of  it,’ 
>uili  (onstraint  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  natuie  of  man, 
ind  the  work  of  (lod  ;  and  indeed  Mr.  H.  con  losses  that  to 
fpeak  of  the  Spirit  enlightening  the  iinderstamling,  renewing 
the  will,  and  regniating  the  alVections,  is  all  very  eorrt*ct  ; 
bow  (Ikmi  can  the  sujijiosition  that  tlic  Spirit  ants  upon  the*»e 
|>owers— ‘  lead  us  astray.?’  AVIieii  the  Spirit  «*nlightcns  the 
uoderstaiiding,  renews  tlie  will,  and  regulates  (he  alfertions, 
does  he  not  act  ujion  those  powers?  or  is  it  possible  to  enlighten, 
to  renew,  to  regulate  them,  wiilionl  acting  on  tliem  ?  Here 
think  the  worthy  lii  ctun  r,  by  attempting  to  be  mctapliy- 
wcilly  ucciiratc,  lias  involved  himself  in  (onliisioii  and  con¬ 
tradiction.  In  Note  (p.  ^270,  &.C.)  referring  to  (his  passage, 
1*^  claims  support  from  the  respected  nam(*s  of  Owen,  Md- 
'tinls,  and  Fuller.  Dr.  Owen  says,  ‘  there  is  not  only  a 
‘moral,  hut  a  plivsical  iinitiCMliute  op(‘ralion  of  (he  Sjiirit  on 
‘  (he  mind ;’  hut  this  operation  lie  explains  us  prodiieing  in  tis 
‘tbewdi  ol  eonver>ion  to  (lod’ — but  do  we  will  independently  of 
tbf  understanding  and  the  aflectioiis  ?  His  second  authority  will 
by  110  means  sup|iort  (his,  lor  President  Edwards  uniformly 
nialiitain^  that  (he  will  is  under  the  governance  of  motives,  Mr. 
^«/cr,  indeed,  niVirms  that  ‘  a  spiritual  |)erceplioii  of  tin*  glory 
‘of  Divine  things  appears  to  he  iUe.Jirsl  Mcnsution  ol  Divine 
‘tilings  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious;  hut  it  is  not  the  /#V«/ 
^  operation  of  God  upon  it.*  In  fact,  our  spiritual  sensations 
not  the  Spirit’s  operations,  but  tlieellccts  of  them  ;  it  is  tin; 
VuL.  VI.  N.  s.  ‘2  1 
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illmiiiiiuliii*^  inlliN‘nce  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  uiulerslaiuhogi||’j^ 
)uim1uc<*'<  that  piTr**pti<ui,  just  as  it  is  the  tight  of  the  sua  ^jq. 
Vi'veil  to  tlie  eye,  wliicli  produces  that  sensation  Cilleil  «eeiiiy 

Mr,  K.  as  we  conceive,  is  more  successful  in  combating 
idea  of  a  suspension  of  the  will  in  conversion,  in  wHifh 
however,  h(!  refutes  his  own  liypotliesis  ;  for  if  the  >\ ill 
suspended,  it  must  he  iidluenced,  a!id  inlluenced  \\\  tlie  only  ori. 
ccivahle  way — hy  motives.  It  is  hy  a  view  of  the  evil  of  si- 
nml  of  the  •i;lory  of  tlie  S.'vioiir,  that  the  mind  is  n 

l  •*ject  the  out*  and  embrace  the  otlcr.  We  have  m»  id«u  of  p./.c 
uitbout  motive. 

W’e  recommend  !\!r.  K.  to  review  this  part  of  his  work  nlti 
care,  should  he  have  to  prepare  a  second  edition.  We  ihiu 
hii'hly  of  the  work  in  general,  as  (‘\hil)iti:'.i^  pi^'tv  and  talmv 
'I’he  followim^  «'\tract  from  tiie  preface  presents  to  us  the  |)or. 
trait  of  a  sinctTe  im|iiirer. 

‘  The  more  1  looked  into  the  subject,  the  more  I  discovered  mr 
own  iloficieney.  I  liad  received  the  current  stafements  of  llicse  i®- 
poitant  matters,  hut  when  I  endeavoured  to  understand  them,  tho 
were  without  meaninj^.  I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  1  had  l)eforer> 
c  eived  erronetms  ideas,  lor  the  fact  is,  1  had  never  received  any  ide# 
at  all.  Hut  the  subject  was  too  momentous  to  be  forgotten.  Froa 
llie  first  hour  of  its  awakening  my  attention,  it  was  never  absew 
from  my  thouglus.  I  read  every  tiling  that  came  within  iny  reach. 

I  enquired  of  all  that  could  give  me  information;  truth,  and  truth 
alone,  was  the  object  of  my  pursuit,  and  wliether  it  agreed  or  di- 
agiecil  with  my  former  vague  surmises,  or  witli  this  or  that  par*  ' 
ticulur  system  of  men,  was  to  me  of  no  consideration.  Truti  I 
''Us  in  (piest  of,  aiul  'IVutli  1  was  determined  to  follow,  wherever  k 
.‘‘Iiould  leail  me.  Shall  1  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  he  gratefjl 
for  the  present  result  ?  I  do  say  so  with  the  most  iinhesitatinit  coo* 
fidenee,  it  being  my  most  decided  conviction  that  what  I  hi't 
advanced  is  not  merely  true,  hut  that  it  is  most  important  truth;  io* 
timately  connccteii  with  the  prosperity  of  genuine  piety  and  practical 
religion,  which  none  can  sincerely  receive  without  being  so  niuchlh< 
h.appier  and  the  hotter  man.  The  studies  therefire  wliicli  haveW 
me  to  those  conclusions,  I  esteem  the  most  valuable  that  ever  eo* 
gaged  inv  attention/ 

'rin»  itofru  an'  partly  collected  from  tin*.  mo?it  valuahlo  thook* 
gical  writers,  and  partly  original.  In  llie  last  (p.  he su*'* 
<M'>s|'ully  combats  the  strange  notion  of  *Montes<|uieii,  that  ibf 
Divine  ton'know lodge  is  merely  a  capacity  of  knowing, 
luaintnins  with,  ('onsidciahh*  ability  “  the  mmlorii  C!al\ini»ai 
Doddiiiigr,  NVilliains,  and  Fitllcr. 
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«(HiuMinu»s  find  ourselves  at  a  loss,  with  regard  to  puLli- 
eations,  tlie  ilesi'jn  of  \Uiieli  is  obvious! v  ^ood,  but  tho 
f\rt*ution  objectioiiiible,  wbctlior  to  jmss  tb(*m  over  in  silence, 
orti»  fulfd  our  (bity  the  public  ut  the  e\|M‘use  of  ubat  may 
MVtn  an  iiiNidiiUis  and  umiee(‘ssarv  exercise  4)f  criticism.  l*ious 
ialcnlion  may  be  deemed  sullkieut  uitb  many  rentiers  to  redeem 
a  tbous  uul  faults;  and  certainly,  as  it  respects  tbe  cbarucler  of 
ihr  aiitlior  in  tbe  4‘stiiiialion  of  private  friendsbip,  it  ou^bt  to 
oiitarii;li  all  tbe  minor  defects  of  taste  or  genius.  But  is  an 
injudicious  publication  to  be  cotisiderod  as  altogether  harmless, 
UTause  the  sulyect  is  religion,  atid  tbe  motive  of  the  nriter 
blanadoss  ^ 

Two  thirds  of  this  little  volume  are  occupied  with  ‘  a  tale.’ 
We  have  no  objection  to  tales  as  sucb,  and  certainly  muie  to 
uli's  of  a  ndiiiious  «*baracter,  such  as  Display,  or  Sanebo. 
Ilclia^ions  tales  arc*  j»erbups  tbe  b(‘st  antidote  to  irreli*;ious  tales. 
Hut  tlien,  it  is  not  many  individuals  that  arc  competent  to  set 
about  deslii^niu'j  fuiiev  portraits  of  Religion,  and  faney  sketebes 
I'l  hu:n:i!i  ebarac  ter.  Wc*  fear  that  there  is  somci  de.iis^er  lest 
lU*  Sauehos,  and  Dairyman’s  Daiii^bters,  and  otIicT  dc'servcally 
poiMil ar  little  avorks  of  tbe  (lay,  should  b*ad  to  an  inundation  of 
LliN descriptive  and  sentimental,  in  imitation,  wbicb  so  far  as 
they  present  false  vieus  of  life,  u;ive  an  undue  promiuouee  to 
incident,  and  vitiate  tbe  iIna^•ination,  would  |)rove  scarcely  less 
lirnicioustban  the  forbidden  productions  of  the  circnlatiiu^  library. 
Relijfions  iiovtds  are  dunixerons  tbint^s.  They  may  abound  with 
|»ious  sentiment,  bnt  in  tbe  correct  exhibition  of  ri^bt  juinciple 
they  too  often  fail.  In  tbe  endeavour  to  presc»nt  relii^ion  in  a 
font)  attractive  to  the  imairination,  its  authoritative  claims  on 
the  heart  and  its  essential  character,  are,  perhaps,  altosj^etber  lost 
d?ht  of.  Or  the  ctHcacy  of  I'cliu^’ion  and  tbe  owjtsions  for  tbe 
pvereise  of  reru^ions  |)riiicipie,  arc  connected  with  particular 
t^nihinalions  of  circumstance  of  rare  oceurrenee.  Iteli^iouH 
lu^triiction  is  best  conveyed  in  tbe  simple  form  of  prc'cept,  and 
l»y  a  reference  to  tbe  definite  standard  of  inspired  truth.  Rut  if 
sample  furnisli  the  text,  let  it  be  without  the  eloss  of  tlie 

UOVcliM. 

Hie  tail*  in  this  little  volume  is  improbable:  tliis  is  hs  least 
fault.  'Then*  is  no  delim  ation  of  cbaract<T, — no  propriety  ob- 
‘‘Fved  in  the  narration.  Kmma,  ‘  an  heiress  and  a  beauty,* 
s  alone  on  tbe  sea-sliore  at  twilight;  and  ventures  by 
^rscll  up  stairs  in  a  retired  cottage  wliieli  she  bad  no  right 
Jo  enter!  The  quotations  from  Scrijiture,  wbicli  are  introduced 
tiijiulicioiLs  profusion,  are  sometimes  Touch  misapplied  and 
«u*n  perverted,  as  in  p.  5.  The  language  bears  marks  of  a 
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juvenile,  and  we  ^U’^peet  a  feminine  hand.  The  narrativt^m 
credit  to  the  writeiN  feehiujs,  hut  tlic  extreme  immaturiu  of 
jndi^oinent  it  disp!;i>s,  renders  its  tendency  very  doubtful/  h 
slioidfl  not  li  ive  been  snireretl  to  circulate  beyond  the  y\\\%n 
circle  of  friends,  for  whose  entertainment  it  was  coinposed. 

'I'he  reinuiiider  of  the  vohiine  is  occMipied  with  relii^ious  |>oftrT 

.Art.  Xlll.  A  Year  in  Canada^  and  other  Poems,  Ry  Ann  Cuthbert 

Knight,  pp.  l‘2(>.  12mo.  l*rice  58.  Raid w i n,  Cradock,  and  Jot. 

London.  1810. 

]>rincipal  jM)ein  in  this  small  volume  is  purely  descrip. 

■  tive.  It  exhibits,  however,  considerable  command  of  poetic 
lan(|;na<^e,  and  is  eviilently  written  by  a  person  of  accurate  ob* 
servation,  and  sii'icej/tible  feelint^s.  The  scenery  on  the  btnk^ 
of  the  river  St.  liawrcnce,  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  of 
the  Canadian  Peasants,  tin*  seasons  and  their  attributes,  nitl 
appropriate  rellections,  occupy  about  a  hundred  Spenseriii 
stan/as  of  a  very  harmonious  construction,  as  may  be  seen  fro« 
the  following;  sj/ecimen. 

‘  Lre  lonj»,  a  nobler  AFiise,  on  loftier  wing, 

May  seek  those  shades,  and  every  charm  unfold, 

That  spreads  its  beauties  in  tlie  tleeting  Spring, 

Or  Summer's  blush,  or  Autumn’s  locks  of  gold; 

O’er  the  hroail  lakes  on  daring  pinion  sweep. 

Or  with  hold  step  the  forest-paui  e.xplore, 

\Vhere  to  Niagara’s  resounding  steep 
H<»lls  the  proud  stream,  and  down  with  thund’ring  roar, 
Mings  his  white  dashing  waves,  and  shakes  the  trembling  shore. 

‘  Not  such  the  Minstrel’s  skill,  nor  such  the  lay. 

No  classic  grace  adorns  these  simple  strains ; 

’  rw;\s  hut  the  passing  pilgrim  of  a  day. 

Who  view’d  with  ling’ring  glance  yon  verdant  plains. 

Who  haply  found, — ev’n  in  that  foreign  clime, 

Some  tleeting  hours  that  live  in  Memory’s  view, 

“  Id  colours  mellow’d,  not  impair’d,  by  time,” 

Some  artless  friend,  that  wept  to  hid  adieu. 

Who  with  unpractis'd  hand  the  cliangeful  picture  drew. 

‘  Rack  to  those  scenes  the  dream  of  Fancy  stole. 

And  many  an  hour  unfelt  has  wander’d  by. 

The  vision  fades,  the  winds  of  winter  roll 
Its  darkest  clouds  athwart  yon  low’ring  sky  ; 

And  not  a  beam  of  radiance  shines  on  high. 

Or  gaily  sports  o’er  ice-clad  groves  below ; 

.  Nor  trainc,  nor  passing  slcigii  salutes  the  eye: 

Unfetter’d  here  the  rush -crown’d  streamlets  flow. 

And  Scotland’s  dark  brown  heath  peeps  through  the  drifts 
snow.’  p.  Rl. 

A  legendary  talc,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  verses  conclude  tw 
unassuming  volume,  whieli  is  calculated  to  give  a  very 
lihle  idea  of  Mrs.  Knight's  abilities. 
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jtrt  XI V.  Rcpiwt  of  the  ('omwittee  for  Investigating  the  Causer  of 
tki  Alarming  Increase  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Metropolis. 
SfO  pp-  ‘^2?  Price  Is.  Cornier.  1816. 

Tiierk  is,  certainly,  at  the  present  period,  the  n|>pearanec 
of  a  peculiar  eoiiBiet  hetween,  il*  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
of  moral  e;ood  and  those  of  moral  evil.  On  the  one 
is  displayed  a  comhination  of  exertion,  unexampled,  for 
promotion  of  the  melioration  of  society,  hy  every  seheme 
lUt  the  iuijenuity  of  henevolence  can  devise:  while,  it  seems 
a  if,  on  tiie  other  hand,  an  impidse  had  been  t^iven  to  the  evil 
iriDciphsi  of  mankind,  and  that  all  the  latent  humours  of  the 
ipcia)  system  were  displayinic  themselves  with  unnatural  activity 
iKivindence.  'I'hc  contrast  is  strange  and  appalling  hetween 
tbf  increase  of  educational  institutions,  the  operations  of  Hihlc 
wietu»s,  the  labours  of  evani:^elical  teachers,  ami,  the  increase 
tff  pauperism,  the  multiplication  of  criminal  offences,  io 
lanv  instances  characterized  hy  unusual  enormity,  and  that 
jvculiar  fentme  of  the  times,  the  spread  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
IVhat  conclusion  is  to  he  ilrawn  from  these  coincidences  ?  Are 
i  veto  iiiiiujine  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  education  and  rc- 
|Ii;;ious  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  has  in  the  remotest 
I  decree  favoiireil  t!ie  i^rowth  or  perpetration  of  crime? — Or  rc- 
jfCtinc  a  supposition  so  monstrous,  shall  we  infer  that  all  the 
fvrliotis  which  have  been  made,  have  been  ill -directed,  or  of 
diciit  utility  ?  Some  indeed  of  tlie  opponents  to  the  Rihle  So- 
fifly  have  not  scrupled  to  adtluee  the  multiplication  of  crime, 
M  a  |)roof  of  the  inutility  of  Hihle  Associations,  and  have 
to  feel  even  a  sort  of  complacency  in  the  argument. 
But  do  not  the  facts  supply  us  with  this  reflection,  rather,  ns 
the  only  rational  inference,  that  the  Almighty,  working  by 
bumaii  ai^encv,  has  caused  all  these  simultaneous  exertions  to 
on^nate  at  u  )MM‘iod  at  which  the  political  circumstances  of 
•ociety  rcmlcr  them  not  only  peculiarly  seasonable,  but  ihc 
ooly  adeipiate  means  of  (!ounteractln^  the  secret  mischiefs  that 
*^dto  the  (lisor<canization  of  the  social  system  ? 

There  are  certainly  causes  to  which  the  degeneracy  of  public 
may  in  ^rcat  measure  be  referred  :  but  these  causes  arc 
•otsuch  as  would  strike  a  su])erflcial  observer,  who  dwells  only 
I  wsonie  obvious  coincidence  ofcircumstances.  To  ascertain  these 
;f*uves,  and  to  define  them  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  case 
•»ll  idmii  of,  are  amoni^  the  most  lamlablc  services  to  which  the 
[“‘^iustry  and  intcllii^ence  of  benevolent  individuals  can  be  di- 
l^ted.  lnv(>sti(rations  of  this  kind,  which  can  be  successfully 
^ucted  only  by  individuals,  lead  in  the  most  direct  way  to 
remedy  and  prevention  of  tlie  evils  to  which  they  relate. 

■  p  suhj<»ct  which  has  employed  the  attention  of  the 
1  o®ailttec  who  present  this  Report,  is  of  unspeakable  im- 
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portnncf.  It  relates  to  an  evil  of  tlie  most  tlireutcninj; 
the  prevalence  of  whieli  forms  u  liuneiitahle  peeuliarliv 


prevalence  oi  wiiieii  lorms  a  lameiname  peculiarity  of  |L 
pri'sent  times.  11i  e  iiKfuiries  of  tlie  Committee  liavebcfai^ 
cessnrily  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tin*  inetropoli* 
uliich  Juvenile  Dclimpiency  has  heen  ascertained  to  fxi5t\ 
a  very  alarmint'  extent.  A  syste!n  is  in  operation  hy  which 
younir  oHenders  an*  orf^anized  into  icani^s,  havinpf  their 
houses  of  resort,  where  they  plan  their  enterprizes,  and  after, 
wards  <livide  the  |)roduce  of  their  plunder.  It  is  heliovwl,  ih^j 
within  tin*  metropolis,  some  thousands  of  lads  of  this  descriptloj 
under  sevent<'en  years  of  a^e,  are  at  this  time  livin*;  in  the  cots- 
mission  of  crime. 

Hilt  it  is  not  in  fiondon  only,  that  the  recent  increase  in  tb* 

nnmher  of  delimpn  iits  ‘  who  at  a  very  early  aj^e  have  ben 
‘  hnuiirht  to  the  har  of  justice,*  has  attracted  the  public  attentioc 
I'lie  Maifist rates  of  Warwick  have  taken  eoy^nizance  of  ih> 
circumstance,  and  have  heen  forward  in  lM‘stouini;  cunsidentloa 
on  tin*  best  means  of  arrestini;  the  prou;ress  of  the  evil.  Th 
Committee  of  the  Society  esiahlished  in  London,  have  dr. 
rulatcd  extracts  from  a  C*har  cre  delivered  hy  Jud  i;:c  DalliM 
the  (irand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  at  the  last  Suranr 
Assi/«*s,  alltidin*;  to  these  measures, — a  (Jhari^e,  which  ik 
si  rves  to  have  i^iven  to  it,  the  most  extensive  puhlicity,  r' 
tlie  warmest  (*ncomIums.  | 

‘  That  the  numher  of  ofVences  has  inereas«*d  of  late,*  tk! 
Judi;e  remarks,  ‘  may  aj»pear  to  those  who  are  apt  to  ukfi 
‘  gloomy  view  of  thinv^s,  to  procei'd  from  a  defi^enerate slate 
‘  morals,  char.u  terizin^  the  times  in  which  it  is  our  lot  to  liff 
Hut  ill  whatever  dci^rce  this  deafcncracy  may  exist,  and  he* 
far  it  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  conseipienee  of  crimes,  it 
cannot  Im‘  considered  as  tlii*  only  source,  unless  we  choose  It 
overlook  other  and  weis^hty  causes  co-operating  in  degm. 
'riie  eiicreasc  of  our  population — the  extent  of  our  trade— tk 
projrrcss  of  our  maiiulaetiires,  thoiu;h  now  unfortunately  itk 
jeett‘d  to  what  I  trust  may  prove  hut  a  temporary  stai^nalioo- 
ihe  sluH’ks  and  revulsions  to  which  all  human  establishmftt* 
are  liable — (he  ]>assa«5c  from  one  state  of  thiip^s  to  another, 
ill  which  the  evils  of  life  arc  apt  to  crowd  and  take  thflf 
stand — all  thesi',  in  their  several  proportions,  umlouMeiij 
contribute  to  till  our  prisons  and  occupy  our  courts,  ft** 
besides  thesx*  j^eiioral  causes,  there  may  be,  ami  certainly  thw j 
are,  piHudia^  practices  which  add  greatly  to  this  unforta^ 
encrea>e;  and,  of  these,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
as  the  mont  deplorable,  is  the  system  of  trainini;  up  chiW»^ 
of  both  sexes  to  tlie  practice  and  perpetration  of  every 
of  crime. 

*  Hut  of  these  swiu’uis  of  youthful  pHenders  who  inW*^ 
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,  invalid  our  thvoUiu«;s,  tliou^li  wo  arc  ohli^ed 

•  lioui  ly  to  jmiiisli  (licir  oOcuccs,  who  i!»  there  that  can 
‘  flillihohl  eoinj):issii»u  IVom  tli»‘ir  late?  For  what,  1  iiiii^ht 

•  ilnio't  a>k,  is  iht*  intrinsic  spoilt  of  a  miserable  boy  or  pri, 

'  •  brou'^kt  up  Irom  iiil'aiicv  so  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  diatiii^uiah 

1*  n*Hii  huiii  wroii:',  or  if  ulile  to  distiiit^uish,  trained  and  tu- 
‘  torttl  by  those,  to  who^e  control  and  coiiunuiid  they  are 
I  .  jubjrrt,  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  aiul  even  to  feel 
•  1  pride  and  einnlation  in  the  de\t(*rons  practice  of  almost 
•  (\tTV  fnoidnlent  anti  felonious  act  ?  I'o  such  a  Iciii^th  has  this 
•  procivdeil,  that  courts  of  justice  have  felt  themselves  bound 
fu>  overli)t)k  tin*  tiistinction  between  thtr  tIilVerent  seasons  of 
‘fife,  utitl  to  involve  in  one  cominoii  punishment,  the  puny  de- 
:  •  llnipieiit  with  the  ht)ary  veteran  *?•*•*>’  *•»  C^nilt,  and 

i  ‘  nrarlv,  if  I  may  so  c\prt*ss  it,  superannuated  in  tlie  commission 
‘  of  crimes. 

i  •  (itMitlejnen,  for  now  a  consideralile  niimln'r  of  years  past, 

5  ‘  improveintMits  have  been  sj^oiitc;  on  in  the  collateral  re^^nlations 
i  *  tfhieli  connect  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

■  ‘  Hut  nmch  of  ^ood  still  remains  to  he  done,  and  can  never 
‘  he  done  so  «‘ireclnally  as  by  the  means  yon  propose.  While 
‘  felons  of  every  (h'seription  are  crowded  toi^ether,  the  best 
‘  |K)sHlde  superintendence  miisl  he  weak  in  its  elVect.  'I’lie  eye 
;  ‘  nill  unavoidahly  catch  the  scene  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; 

‘  the  car  w  ill  heo|)en  to  every  evil  siii't^estion  that  can  Im  framed. 

‘  By  contagions  of  every  sort  the  youthful  are  heyoml  others 
‘  iiahle  to  he  alVecled.  'I'o  select,  and  se|)arute,  is  of  itself  a 
*  Mpp  to  reform.  I5nt  to  follow  it  up,  as  is  pro|)osed,  by  ha- 
*  hitual  iii'itrnetion — to  open  the  miml — to  amend  the  heart — in 
*  ihf  s(‘ed  time  of  life,  and  when  the  soil  is  most  teiiaeionsof  (he 
‘  ?oo(l  or  had  it  may  receivi*, — to  scatter  the  principles  of  snh- 
‘  ordination  ami  order,  of  industry  and  application — to  inspire 
the  lo\e  ami  fear  of  (lod,  and  a  due  respect  and  reverence  for 
'  mail— is  one  of  the  noblest  purposes  whicli  htimuii  reason  cun 
‘  dictate,  or  human  hi*nevolence  accomplish!  Nor  wonhl  the 
-*  stop  even  here.  Who  can  leave  beheld  hut,  at  the  mo- 
.•ment,  witli  a  inkini^  heart,  a  mis(>rahle  hoy  dismissed  from 
r  ‘tlie  bar  of  a  Court  of  Justice  to  be  ndeased  at  the  end  of  a 
^hort  conlincmcnt,  withotit  protoctiim,  without  parents;  or  what 
;  Worse,  (he  uiithors  of  his  hein*;,  the  authors  also  of  his 
^  I'ruflijTacy  j  withotit  means  of  cm))loymciit,  or  prospect  ut 
'ubsistcuice,  and  ilrivcii  almost  of  necessity  into  the  downhill 
i^uill  ;  till  by  an  impulse  which  liecunii's  at  last  ir- 
^^tfctibb.*,  he  is  hurried  to  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  wbicii 
j  00  May  \%  to  Ik;  found  ! — To  provide  for  the  future  reception 
i  ^  *0(1  employment  of  lh(»se  unhappy  i»ersons,  and  so  to  ^uu^d 
j  *f*iM  the  recurrence  of  this  dreadlul  evil,  is  the  most  pro- 
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‘  minent  f*‘aluro  of  your  ])lan  ;  thrn  hy  (o  con)|ilcte  the  any 
‘  which  woiihl  else  he  threat  ;  hut  ot  which,  with  this  list 
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‘  vision,  the  measure  will  he  lull.’ 

I'lie  present  Ue|H)rt  relates  simply  to  the  causes  of  the  i|. 
crease  of  Jusenile  DeliiMiuency  ;  the  suhject  of  the  pro|>oHe(l^. 
uiedies  heinj^  reserviMl  for  a  futun^  report.  'I'he  C’omiBiUft 
state  that  the  principal  causes  appear  to  he — 

*  The  improper  conduct  of  parents. 

The  want  ot  education. 

The  want  of  suitnhie  employment. 

The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  and  habits  of  gambling  in  the  public 
streets. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  causes,  there  arc  auxiliaries 
powerfully  contribute  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  evil.  Xhet 
may  be  traced  to,  and  included  under  the  following  three  heads. 

The  severity’  of  the  criminal  code. 

The  defective  slate  of  the  police. 

The  existing  system  ot  prison  discipline.’ 

^Vilh  regard  to  each  of  tiicse  causes,  the  (’oiumittee  ms 
into  details  whieh  um)>ly  supjiort  these  positions,  and  theouiiiBe 
of  a  few  cases  are  i^iveii  in  an  Appendix  exhibitiii*^  s^H^ciniai 
of  tile  description  of  otVendei  s  w  hich  have  come  under  tlieDOtn 
of  the  Society.  We  shall  transcribe  one  of  these  as  i 
ineuturv  upon  (ho  first  cause  assig;iied  of  the  evil  alluded  to. 

*  Q.  U.  aged  12  years,  lie  has  hud  no  education:  hasaisotWBin 
who  encourages  the  vices  of  her  son,  and  subsists  by  his  depr(4floc( 
tiuns.  She  turns  him  into  the  street  every  morning,  and  chaitiMltiH 
liini  severely  when  he  returns  in  the  evening  without  some  irticii||ii 
of  value  !'  I  iici 

T'he  follow  ing  remarks  are  particularly  deserving  of  alleDtiiiB*^ 
if  not  lor  their  novelty,  for  their  imporlancc. 

‘  The  connexion  between  indigence  and  crime  is  necessarily 
quent,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  is  uninfomei 
Of  late,  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  metropolis  has  been  fargr^te" 
than  the  demand;  and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  lh« 
tress,  to  which  the  poor  have  been  exposed,  IVotn  this  circumiMB^^ 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  p.oduced  that  laxity  of  moral.s  whicfc^^aii 
rendered  a  considerable  number  of  parents  regardless  of  the 
of  their  children.  The  want  of  employment — llie  prevalence  ^Bdei 
improvident  marriages — the  degrading  tendencies  of  the 
— and  the  increased  facilities  for  the  consumption  of  spir^ 
liquors,  have  doubtless  contributed  much  to  deteriorate  the  or 
character,  and  consequently,  to  weaken  the  natural  affeciiow 
the  low  er  classes  of  society.  To  an  evil  so  general  and 
it  is  impossible  at  once  to  npply  a  remedy,  'fhis 
found  in  measures,  which  are  calculated  to  raise  the  conditional 
promote  tlie  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor  at 
upon  whom  it  should  be  impressed,  that  the  best  security  j 
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Juvenile  Delmquency. 

pircnl  can  have  for  Uie  happiness  of  his  fmnily,  consists  in  the  rc- 
wliich  he  pays  to  his  own  moral  coiuhict,  and  in  tlic  vigilance 
^care  with  which  he  trains  up  his  offspring.’  pp.  l‘i — ItJ* 

The  total  want  of  education,  has,  in  a  considerahle  propor- 
lioo  of  instances,  appeare<l  to  he  a  cause  of  the  youn*^  delin- 
qumts'  early  dej)ravity;  and  of  those  who  have  represented 
ihit  they  liad  attended  schools,  few  on  examination  have  ht'en 
found  to  be  alile  to  read,  much  less  to  wiite  with  any  tolerable 
iccuracy.  fhe  poverty  of  parents  has  often  induced  them  to 
pUce  their  children  at  an  occupation  rather  than  send  them  to 

Sicbool. 

*  Until  a  situation  could  he  procured  for  a  lad  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  hours  have  usually  been  at  his  own  disposal.  The 
livicitv  of  youth  has  impelled  him  to  action :  he  lias  had  no  legiti- 
mitc  object  for  the  attention  of  his  mind.  Thus  exposed  to  tempta- 
tioi,  the  wonder  would  rationally  be,  if  he  did,  rather  than  it  he 
did  not,  ah^tl*i^  tVom  the  suggestions  of  folly  and  vice.  In  the 
public  streets  he  has  witnessed  the  gambling  amusements  of  others 
of  his  own  years,  rrom  being  a  spectator,  he  has  naturally  desired 
to  participate  in  their  amusements.  Into  such  associations  there  is 
fTfiy  tiicilily  of  introduction.  If  the  hoy  can  but  stake  his  penny, 
he  is  readily  adnutted  into  the  society  of  these  gamblers.  Hence  he 
becomes  degraded  with  characters  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip¬ 
tion,  who,  having  made  considerable  proficiency  in  evil  practices, 
ire  will  qualiHeii  and  inclined  to  contaminate  all  who  join  them. 

In  this  manner  has  many  a  deluded  youth  been  ruined,  who  was 
irtt  incited  to  gamble  in  the  streets  from  the  want  of  an  industrious 
occupation;  and  who,  when  he  joined  the  party ,  little  considered 
the  fatal  consecfucnces  of  the  step  which  he  w;is  about  to  take.  In 
iihort  time  the  loss  of  money  has  inclined  him  to  yield  to  the  so- 
ilcltailons  and  criminal  suggestions  of  hrs  associates.  From  petty 
depredations,  as  his  years  have  increased,  he  has  advanced  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  enterprises,  until  liis  fame  has  ohlained 
the  notice  of  the  experienced  thief,  who  gladly  enlists  the  victim 
into  his  service.  His  career  now',  perhaps,  is  arrested,  and  he  is 
wnmitted  to  prison,  where  liis  education  in  vice  heci)mes  finished  : 
tta  here  that  he  mixes  with  the  most  uhandoned:  here  lie  forms 
de  most  extensively  pernicious  connexions;  here  he  listens  lo  the 
**!*®fdic  hardened  villain,  until  he  acquires  a /a.s/c  for  the  com- 
Bwiou  of  crime.  If  discharged,  which  is  often  the  case  when  quite 
J^^^tute,  he  seeks  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
**pcraie  characters,  who  introduce  him  to  houses  of  resort,  and  of 
prostitution, — the  abominations  of  which  it  is  impossible  lo 
pp.  IG— IS. 

'^ith  regard  to  what  are  staled  (o  lie  auxiliary  causes  of 
die  recent  exaiuiiiations  before  the  House  of  Coiniiions 
Served  amply  to  coiifirin  the  cautious  representations  of 
toaimittce.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  refer 
particularly  (o  tlie  subject. 

'h.  VI.  N.  «.  -2  K 
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Oiir  criminal  ccmU*  inflicts  the  punishment  of  clrnih  •  on  im. 

‘  Manis  «if  two  liiiiulr<‘(l  ort‘en(«‘s.’  There  is  no  doubt  ihittHe 
c‘onse(|iuiit  iinciTtaiii:)  uhirh  attaches  to  the  infliction  ofi^ 
pcualfy,  encoma^es  the  ofl’cnder  to  calculate  on  a  Uiiti^Wf^ 
]uinishmeiit.  'I'lie  defiTtive  system  of  prison  discipline,  | 
still  more  direct  cause  of  a^gravatini^  cases  of  Ju\i*iiile  De¬ 
linquency. 

‘  In  these  estahli.slnnents,  the  youth  committed  tor  hih  first  ofleocc 
lias  been  placed  iiuiiscrimiimiely  with  hardened  criminals  Thoie 
whose  j:uilt  has  l)t?en  doubtful,  have  had  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
Hiciety  <?f  4»lhers,  whose  ottences  have  been  proved.  It  ni 
^aid  by  the  illustrious  Howard,  that  **  half  the  robberies  committed 
in  and  about  London  were  planned  in  the  prisons  lie  further 
odds,  ‘‘  that  if  it  were  the  aim  and  w  ish  of  inaj;istralt*s  to  efcjc! 
the  destruction,  present  and  future,  of  young  delinquents,  ther 
could  not  devise  u  more  elfeetual  method  than  to  confine  iheo  it 
long  in  our  prisons,  those  seats  and  seminaries,  as  the}  liavebm 
properly  called,  of  idleness  and  every  vice.”  Since  the  period  i 
which  tliat  great  character  exposed  the  prevailing  system  of  prim 
discipline  in  this  country,  it  is  lamentable  to  consider  the  little  llt^ 
ration  that  has  t.iken  place  in  the  prisons  of  London  **  hi  tbcM 
nborles,”  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  eminent  modern  write, 
**  emulation  is  excited  only  to  excel  in  crime,  and  all  uie  mm 
raised  to  an  equality  therein.  The  leroeious  inspire  oiIier>  wki 
tlieir  ferocity,  the  cunning  with  their  cunning,  and  tlie  debauchd 
with  their  libertinism.  Lvery  thing  tlial  can  corrupt  the  heart,  Itci 
comes  the  umuseuient  of  their  idleness,  and  the  resource  of  ti)cir| 
despair  ” 

‘Dreadful,  therefore,  is  the  situation  of  the  young  offender:  kr| 
liccomes  the  victim  of  eireumstances  over  which  lie  has  no  contra 
The  laws  of  his  country  operate  not  to  restrain,  but  to  punbh  bia. 
The  tendency  of  the  police  is  to  accelerate  ills  career  in  criae. 
If,  wlien  apprehended,  he  liaa  not  attained  the  full  measure  of  guit 
llic  nature  of  liis  confinement  is  almost  sure  to  complete  it;iii 
discliarged,  as  lie  frequently  is,  pennyless,  without  Iriendi,  dt 
ruder,  or  employment,  lie  is  driven,  for  a  subsistence,  to  the  r* 
ncwol  of  depredations.’  pp.  24—  5. 

It  appears,  however,  tliat  in  Newt^afo  the  boys  are  ron6ir< 
apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  ‘  ttnd  arc  rccciriny  the 
*  q/*  flatly  infttrnciioit.^  A  seliool  witliin  the  walls  of  a  pruofc 
may  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  liy  the  novelty  ■ 
tlie  idea.  \\  e  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  wlieneftfy 
prison  will  so  far  yiartake  of  the  character  of  a  reformatory,* 
to  inrhide  a  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  im^slu^l 
The  happiest  eflects  have  been  known  to  result  from  the 
duction  of  edm  ation  even  among  the  adult  courictH  of  o 
fort.  An  arrangement  has  likewise  been  n'cently  made»*®^ 
louse  of  Correction,  Cold  Hath  Fields,  for  the  separatio®* 
the  youths  Iroin  the  adult  prisoners.  These  measure* 
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as  in  some  ci('u“ro(‘  rompdial ;  tlit»y  arc*  at  any  rate  iin- 
!^|irtk«My  important  as  nsipects  the  individual,  but  erinie,  as  it 
rf«i|s*rts  society,  ran  only,  it'  we  may  be  ullowcil  the  phrase, 
bf  remedied  by  prevention. 

The  (\nnnnttee,  in  enumerating  tlie  causes  of  Juvenile  l)e- 
linqmney,  have  ^one  a  t;;reat  way  towards  sui«;e;estiniif  the  only 
ftTfCinal  remedies  for  the  evil.  'I'hey  have  evidently  felt  the 
jnit  ddieaey  ol  preserihinu^  to  the  l>>pslature  any  specifics  for 
ih  (Mire.  Notliiiii’:  would  lie  more  to  he  deprecated,  than  that 
(ieliiMpKMUs  of  any  kind  should  occupy  so  disproportionate  a 
of  public  attention  and  sympathy,  as  to  he  provided  for 
ia  any  dey;ree  at  the  expense  or  to  the  neji^leci  of  those  who 
hive  never  ({Udllfied  ihemftelrvH  by  erime  for  sueh  a  provision. 
No  irrani^ements  d(»serve  to  he  considenMl  as  truly  benevolent, 
wliich  bsseii  the  antipathies  of  the  delimpieiit  aj^aiiist  prison 
ronhiKMuent.  J'he  penal  design  of  such  estuhlishmcuts  should 
DfvtT  be  iiiei  in  the  attempt  to  render  them  reformatories ; 
iQ(i  th«‘y  should  never  aifoid  accoinmodutions  or  facilities  of 
iDtinteiraiiee  and  eiijoymcni  superior  to  what  are  |K)ssessed  by 
ibe  virtuous  hut  iiidi^cmt  })oor. 

Tlu»  only  plans  by  which  the  ends  cither  of  justice  or  of  hene- 
Yolciice  ean  ht*  accomplished,  must  be  founded  on  a  judicious 
r}t*isirication  of  the  criminals,  not  simply  according  to  their  af^e, 
but  the  nature  and  au^i^ravatiou  of  their  olfences.  This  classiti- 
(ttion  lias  been  introduced  into  prison  ships  hy  some  benevolent 
individuals,  and  the  result  has  In  en  hii^hly  satisfactory.  \V  itir 
I  rf(jinl  to  juvenile  criminals,  we  ourselves  know  of  one  poor  lad, 

I  vho,  after  he  liad  been  disciiarj^ed  from  Newgate,  n'tiiriied  of 
■  bis  oYvii  aeeord,  and  implored  to  he  received  *ii)to  the  prison 
;  t^iin  as  his  only  home,  his  mother  having  refused  to  sindter  or 
i  pTuvide  for  him  ;  and  there  he  actually  remained  lor  above  a 
Wtni!;lit,  suhsi^tiiis^  on  the  prison  allowance,  and  Kuhmittin^  to 
the  disripline  of  the  school,  till  admission  was  obtained  for  him 
«lo  the  Uefiit'c  for  the  Destitute  at  lloxtoii.  Huch  ahoy  i« 
miked  as  ht  an  object  of  compassion  us  could  be  selected.  And 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  many  poor  boys  in  the  Nletro- 
H”,  wlu»  have  never  been  actually  initiated  into  crime,  who 

t’»ould  be  ^lad  of  finding  a  home  in  Newgate.  It  is  not  the 
[KtiiH'rty  of  Law  to  discriminate;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 

IDic(si  discrimination  is  rc(|uisite,  in  order  to  render  punishment 
rmn'dial,  and  to  exliihit  Justice  in  its  true  character,  as  only  a 
modification  of  Hcnevolencc. 

An  Lstablisliment  distinct  in  its  nature  from  a  prison,  seems 
desirable,  in  order  to  meet  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  the 
of  dtdincpicncy  is  sli^^ht,  or  not  fully  proved.  Such  an 
‘•'Uluiion  as  the  Refujje  for  the  Destitute,  if  extend(‘d  aud 
modified  by  legislative  enactments,  would  be  of  iucalculablo 
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Wncfii  to  the  country.  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  a  ciepirtmcat 
of  the  IVniteiitiary  at  Miihank,  \s  to  he  appropriated  exclusiielt 
to  Juvenile  l)elin(|ueiitM,  and  that  lioverninent  haa  roaiiifesie^ 
an  enlightened  solicitude  to  attempt,  hy  means  of  a  system  of 
salutary  discipline,  the  refonnation  of  the  convicts.  From  clt». 
sification,  constant  ins|>ection,  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  hard  labour,  there  cannot  fail  to  result  average  effects  of  the 
most  beneficial  kiinl.  We  need  only  look  to  America,  to  ca. 
courage  perseverance  in  tha  attempt.  We  hope  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  will  not  be  tpiickly  withdrawn  from  tke 
subject,  uiul  more  especially  that  it  will  continue  to  occupy  the 
•onsideration  of  the  Legislature,  that  can  alone  give  effect  to 
the  iiupiiries  and  exertions  of  individuals. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  the  virtuous 
poor,  bi^  viewed  as  a  subject  of  pre-eminent  interest,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  deterioration  of  their  condition,  the  spread  of  vice  isior 
the  most  part  found  to  originate,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  and  the  conseipient  degradation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  not  by  the  separik 
efficacy  of  systems  of  education,  how  excellent  and  comprehefi- 
sive  soever  they  may  be,  nor  by  Reformatories  and  local  asylum, 
nor  by  legislative  provisions  of  any  kind,  nor  by  parochial  regu¬ 
lations  ;  it  is  by  no  s|>ecirics  applicable  to  particular  evils,  but  ooli 
by  the  combination  of  all  these  means,  that  the  melioration  ol 
society,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  is  to  be  effected.  Let  there  be  but  i 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  Legislature  and  the  efforts  of 
philanthropic  individuals  of  every  party  ;  let  but  the  obstruction 
to  improvement  whidi  originate  in  the  laws  favouring  the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  in  the  criminal  code,  gradually  yiokl 
to  sounder  notions  of  political  economy,  while  the  voluntin 
associations  that  have  for  their  object  the  public  good,  are  leh 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  pOHttire  melioration ;  let  the  inter* 
fereiico  of  liovernment  be  reserved  till  its  aid  become  obviouslj 
necessary  in  order  to  give,  not  a  direction,  but  efficiency  toprititf 
efforts ;  we  necil  not  then  despair  that  the  disorders  of  society 
will  gradually  submit  to  the  silent  force  of  counteraction,  and  by 
.  this  safe  means  of  reformation,  a  moral  change  shall  take  place, 
which  we  may  hope  will  possess  the  character  of  (lermaneoee. 
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•  •  Gnitlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Cunduetttrs  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  senain^  In/onnation 
(pat  paid J  iif  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works; 
fdiich  they  may  depend  upon  being  com  municated  to  the  Public,  if 
coHsUtent  with  its  plan. 


A  new  anil  torn^i't  F.ilition  is  in  tlie 
of  a  DivM rtation  mi  the  Kpi!>tk» 
of  PhaljTi';  «'ith  an  Aiisner  to  the 
Obirrtionv  of  thf  lion.  Cliarlos  Boyle. 
By  RirhanI  Bciitley,  1).|).  To_  which 
•ill  be  adilefi.  Dr.  Bentley’s  Dis!>er- 
tition  on  the  Kpisiles  of  Theminloele!*, 
5oi*rairi,  Kiiripide^,  and  others;  with 
tlir  F«l>le«  of  .f'%up  ns  ori^in:tlly  printeil, 
«Kh  i>reasional  remarks  on  theishole. 

A  Cat.nlovne  of  Books,  with  their 
♦‘ie«  and  prices,  pnhiished  since  Sep- 
tf«l»er,  1814,  to  the  present  lime,  will 
a|ipr^ar  alKnit  the  end  of  the  month. 

.Mr.  it.  Jackson,  of  Islington,  has  in 
the  piess,  a  new  und  improved  sy. stein 
of  .M’temonu.s,  (»r  I'wo  Hours  Study  in 
tbr  Art  ut  MeifiOiy;  illnstruted  hy 
■\aiir  pliti'S. 

Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev. 
DiVid  Brown,  of  Calcutta,  with  Ser* 
a)i.>nt,  Lc.  are  printing  in  an  octavo 
Voliiute. 

.Mr.  .Matthew  fJregson,  of  l.iverp«M>l, 
i»  pniiiiiig  in  a  small  folio  volume, 
Fragnieiits  ut  the  Hl^to^y  of  the  County 
•f  Lancaster,  with  inimcroiis  engra- 

Ine  Kev.  Jtisepli  Hunter,  of  Hath, 
prcpo<*es  to  print,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
aith  suitable  euiliellishiiients,  Annals 
and  a  ropo.:raphical  Survey  of  the 
Pari»h  of  Shellield,  or  Hallamshirc, 
•  Ah  many  original  biographical  and 
ktiiiograpliical  notices. 

A  Tiaiislatiun  of  the  Ant'iquariao 
Turd*  in  Italy,  of  the  learned  French 
irrl»»ologi»i,  M.  Milliii,  is  preparing 
fcr  the  prrsi. 

Mr.  SUrratt  has  in  the  press,  a  Work 
the  S'icnee  of  Chiss,  one  part  of 
•hich  was  originally  written  by  a  late 
oukeof  Brunswick  Lunenburg. 

M.  A.  Btcket,  whose  Sketch  of  a 
*bn  for  the  Relief  the  Beople,  was  sub- 
•>itled  to  the  laU*  Mr.  l*ilt,  has  for 
lioie  been  engaged  in  perfecting 
^  FUu  uuder  the  title  of  Public 
&c. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  will 
be  publidied,  the  Fiist  Niinib<‘r  of  a 
New  Magazine  (to  t>e  coiiiimiid  Quar¬ 
terly)  eiitithd,  1'hc  British  Journal  and 
Quarterly  Mag:*7.ine,  embellished  with 
Portiait.H  of  Public  I'h.irai  tors.  Views, 
&.C.  in  the  first  style  of  Engraving. 

In  the  press,  and  will  he  puhliahed 
next  winter,  in  two  thick  volumi's, 
l^mo.  a  work  entitled.  Questions  Re¬ 
solved  in  Divinity,  History,  and  Li¬ 
terature.  The  first  Vol.  entirely  Theo- 
logienl,  containing  concise  explanations 
ot  diihoult  passages  of  Script im>,  nearly 
ill  regular  succci>ston,  and  answers  to 
some  cases  of  consciciu'w,  both  ad.ipte<i 
to  coniinuii  capacities;  and  on  other 
religions  subjects.  The  sicond  V»>l. 
containing  answers  to  a  great  variety 
of  iiiqiortant  amt  curious  qucHtioiis  in 
History,  Biography,  Natnial  History, 
and  Literature,  By  the  Rev.  (Jeorge 
Ctlyn  Scraggs,  A.Bl.  of  Buckingham. 
The  whole  iiiethiMlically  arranged,  with 
a  Table  of  Scriptures  explained,  and 
an  Index. 

Mr.  Chaihs  Peter  Whitaker,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  University  of  (*ott ingen, 
and  Professor  of  Liingiiage.s,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  puhlicatiun,  a  New  Graiiiuiar 
of  the  French  Language,  on  a  plau  per¬ 
fectly  original,  intended  for  the  use  of 
those  w  ho  wish  to  acquire  a  s|>e(sly  and 
grammatical  kiiuwhdge  ot  modem 
French  ;  to  lie  iiiterspcraeil  with  in¬ 
genious  F^xercises  and  F.xaniples,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  pi'culiar  construction 
and  idiom  of  the  Language.  The  whole 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquirement 
of  grammatical  rules  without  the  un¬ 
necessary  fatigue  and  perplexity  of  the 
old  system.  It  will  be  printed  io  a 
portable  form  for  the  pocket. 

'Flie  Rev.  Joseph  Freeston,  author  of 
the  Answer  to  the  Question,  “  Why  are 
you  not  a  Socinian  P’  &c.  has  iu  the 
press,  a  volume  entitled,  Directious 
aiitl  Eucouragemeiits  for  Travellers  to 
Zion,  being  au  earocat  and  affcclioaaXc 
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i/ihl  of  If  orit#  recently 


puhlinhed. 


a«IJrrn«  to  Christ  i.in*  iu  g<- 

iicral,  un  •^•v«  ral  ifDiiuitniit  Siihjc'tMs. 

f)r.  W.itkiiisS  Mtiiioifs  ot  Mr  Sht^ 
ihtaii,  «i!l  itiifM-ar  in  the  courM*  itf  the. 
jirt'Sent  in<  mh.  \  Janre  |>io|Nirtiun  «»f 
the  Work  hj«  bei*n  luiiz  siiee  pre- 
pat  ett,  from  iiitoriiiiiiion  roiiiiiiunii*ated 

tine  «)»  Mr.  Shei i(i:iir»  rtlallvr^. 

111  the  pi« to  Ik‘  puhlisiuHl  n  Nu> 
\*ii)f*rr  next,  hy  tlie  K»  v.  Hichanl 
Watior.  of  I’atli  :  A  Stones  tit 
lor  every  Snntlay  *ri  the  Yeai,  oom- 
intiii'tnK  woh  tlie  first  Suin  uy  in  Ad* 
stilt,  (alvi  or  ('hi i!*tnias-il  s  omI 
Fii  lay,)  for  lilt*  usr  oi  I  .III  M  I  ■>  .mil 
(oiiiitry  C'oiigti'gai loiiH,  uiitl  no.ipt'ii  (u 
tlu  Coi.tl  Titiii  ot  tin?  Itiwt  r  ordt  i '  1 1  So- 
citty.  I  he  texts  aie  taken  Irtim  the 
I'.p.stle  Ml  (Jii'pil  til  the  tlay.  A  pre* 
fat'iry  l>i  t'oiii''i‘  is  prilixitl,  i-oiiiuiiniig 
OtiM  rsul  tills  •Ml  l*uhlii*  Itehgioiis  lii« 
xtriietiiiiiK.  Hint  a  Vmtlieat.on  ot  the 
Clergv  of  tlie  I'hiiicli  of  Koglantl,  tioiu 
the  eh  •  rill's  tit  th«ir  nttathiiii;  ton 
iliueh  iiii|>oituiii'e  in  kniiiian  ^e.uniiig  : 
tliiii  rxaltiiii;  K«  .x'loii  alHoe  Faith,  uml 
their  luii  pieaeliiiig  ihe  (lO'pel  of 
t.hiist. 

Ill  (>etti  >er  will  he  |iuhlistie«l,  Seiinons 
on  till*  tiiiioii  ot  Ti iitii.  Heasoii,  anti  I’e* 
velat'uii,  m  the  Doetnne  of  the  Ksta 
hiiblied  Chiiit  liof  F.nglanti  and  Ireland, 
lly  the  lloii.  anti  Kev.  bidward  John 
Turnotir,  A.M.  nf  .St,  Mary  Uall,  Ox« 
forti ;  late  Curate  tit  lle>toii,  Mititilesex, 


anti  i:hap!.iin  tti  tlie  iMwager 
Wiiit*  r  on. 

Pieparinx  hn  the  preis,  aM  Vi  n 
speedily  pulilished  iu  a  hai.dyjoie  ta. 
Inine  iHlato,  lor  ahieh  the  4 

Suhscribers  will  be  rtx  tivrti  by 

(ii  tirye  Sin  el,  Atldphi- 
The  il-lgis  of  Fnglantl  j  Uiug  « 
li*clioii  of  those  admirable  and  ela. 
tpit  lit  Adtiresses,  m  which  hate  li««a 
etmiiiniuicHiefi  the  Thanks  of 
liaineiit  It#  liio'^e  Officer*  ot  the  Na«y 
and  Ariii  v,  whoae  eiiniit  ul  a«rvice»d«* 
iiiiK  tl.t  Wars  tif  tlie  French  Krvolaiiua 
havt  %o  essentially  coutnliutid  to  the 
glory  td  ti.c  British  Aiuno  To  ohirh 
will  he  atiiletl.  Notes,  BiograiiLK'alaad 
iVliliiary.  By  Maurice  kvaua,  Satj 
and  Aimy  Agt  iit. 

The  Kev.  W.  Ftirick,  A.M.  Authtf 
of  tlie  Second  Fxotlns ;  or  KtAretioai^ 
till  the  Pioplnc.es  of  the  last  Tims; 
has  in  the  piesa.  The  Seastni  atal  Tiar, 
01  an  Kxpusitiotitif tin  Fruphecas ohid 
nlate  to  the  two  pt  r  ods  ot  Daniel  .ah* 
setpient  to  the  1'2(‘<U  yen  i  s  now  irceotly 
ex  pi  ltd.  Being  the  Tniie  ot  the  Seiewk 
Trump*  t,  and  jirt  plHtically  a»>if;iMaiii 
the  extirpation  of  Apostary,  and  theic. 
ctiiiiplishincnt  tifthe  lecuncil  aiioa<jf U» 
Jiw.s,  and  iiitrodurtion  of  tlie  .Milko- 
niuin.  Together  with  Keniarks  upoa 
the  Kt  voliitiuiiary  Antichrist.  Prupuicd 
by  Bishop  llorUey  and  the  Kev.  Q.  t. 
Falw  r. 


Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  UECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HOn.RArMY. 

The  Life  P.nd  Studies  of  Benjamin 
\Ve>t,  Ea*!.  P.  K.  A.  prior  to  Ids  arrival 
iu  Kuglainl.  By  Jtihn  (lait.  8vo.  Ts. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Tiinbrizen'iis  ;  or,  a  Catalogue 
of  Plants  gr«  i\v  n*Z  wild  in  the  Nciph- 
lHKirh(H»tl  ot  runbi  itige  Well-t,  nrrangetl 
aeeortling  to  the  l.mnean  System,  frt»ni 
Sir  .1.  r..  Smith’s  Floia  Britannica.  By 
T.  F.  F*M‘tei,  F  L.S.  A.c.  ciown  8vo. 
Price  9».  IxU.  Illu^lratetl  by  three  co- 
loitred  iMotes 

EnUCATION. 

Manual  of  the  Syvitm  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Schotd  Society  of  London, 
for  teaching  Keadiiig,  Wilting,  Arith- 
.inctict  anti  Needlework,  in  the  F.le- 
in**ntary  Schot*l>.  8yo.  6a.  lala.  or  with 
the  Neesllowork,  HH.  6d. 

A  Concise  Syatciu  of  Practical  Arilb#- 


nit'tic,  atlapttsl  to  the  Cse  of  Sebaok, 
hy  A.  Melrose,  late.  Teaclier  in  Edit* 
hurgh  ;  revised,  luipiovtd,  and  gnailf 
enlargeti,  hy  A.  Ingram,  Mlihrwa- 
ticiari  ;  witli  Tables  of  the  Mobmi, 
Weights,  and  Measures  imiw  used  la 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iorladaf 
a  iMitriparaiive  V’iew  of  the  profTBid 
N«  w  System.  By  W'lihum  .Sirrrboaw, 
Arsxninlant,  Ediriborgh.  IbMO.  A* 
Ixjund. 

A  Key  to  the  above,  by  A.  Infiaa. 
containing  Solutiona  of  all  the  (duiiliaw 
in  that  Work.  I8roo.  'Is.  Iiound. 

A  Key  to  the  S<  coiiil  KdiiK)aof&* 
creTses  in  I..;ilin  Pro.'»M|y  and  Vanri* 
cation.  By  the  lUv.  C.  Bradky. 
^a.  hri. 

Juvt-nile  Anecdotes,  dcsigiud 
n  iigiuus  aiHl  mitral  Instruciioo  ^ 
rising  Gem-ration.  Compiled  aid  ** 
ranged,  with  useful  Ohservalioal* 
J'.)hn  Bruce,  Pimo.  4s.  bds. 


M 
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LUt  ofiWorkt  recently  pnhlUhcd, 


FINE  ARlf. 


MINCSI  I  ASROU*. 


Th*  U'kf*  |jinc*«hire,  Wr^tmor- 
gad  and  Cuiub»*rland,  in 

Kiiertxinfs,  by  fhr  most 
(•••flit  from  Draminj;-*,  by 

Far'Htfto**.  R  A.  With  D<>9ori|>« 
ll.-iorK'*!.  Tu|»  »graphiral,  and 
f<<af  tin*  K»*«uU  ul  a  Totir  made 
!■  tbe  Sominrr  of  llie  Year  18l6.  Ry 
fhomai  HErfwrll  Horne.  4to.  RI.  Rk. 
lyjnl*.  Pf'W*  linpresaiotts,  1^1.  12$. 

history. 

H  Onrtcol  Memoir#  of  Barbary,  and 
lU  .Mirtiuie  Powrr,  aarofineoted  with 
IM  Pluiidtr  (»f  the  Seas;  including  a 
Skftch  of  Akiers,  Trip<»li,  and  Tunis, 
ltd  tbr  tarioiis  attacks  made  upon 
ttirtn.  To  which  are  added,  an  Rs< 
taatc  of  the  pre<ent  Stale  of  Defence 
U  the  r»*«rt»aiy  (’oast,  and  the  Ori- 
psal  Treaties  made  by  Kimr  Charles  11. 

(and  since  repcateilly  renewed) 
with  AUiers,  rripuii,  and  Tunis.  IRinu. 
2a,  6d.  A^’Wetl. 

Thf  lli^toiy  of  ll.irtlepo4il,  bs’  Sir 
CsiMm-iI  Sharp:  with  numerous  De- 
cariti'iiM.  Ibiec  ll.  1<. 


MElilCl.NS  4>iU  ClilRUaCBRY. 

Soitlcsl  Obvervations  ;  bcinj!:  a  Q  mr- 
IctIt  KepH't  of  ('as<*s  in  Surnery.  By 
('i.ad<^  H<  11.  Pait.  I.  illustratt'il  by 
P  ill'S.  h\u.  d«*.  H*  wi'il. 

A  M«*nu>ir  on  the  Ciittiit{^  CSorKct  of 
Haskins :  bv  Antonio  Scarpa.  \\'i*li 
au  Kiuriiiin.:.  To  which  is  added, 
a  liio;;rapiiiral  .Arcounl  of  J.  B.  ('ar- 
raou  Pioft'.isor  of  Anatomy  in 

tSe  t’niier«i(v  of  R.ivia.  1’raiiAl.itrd 
bom  iIm-  It.ilian  by  J.  II.  WiNbait, 
.McinU  r  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Sui- 
f'ua\  Tdiiibur^h.  Rvo.  3s.  srwed, 

A  Cataloxii)'  of  an  extensive  col* 
brtion  id  UiMtkxin  Anatomy,  Medicine, 
Serv'iTT,  Midwifery,  Chemistry,  Bo* 
UiT,  kr.  ke.  New  aiHi  see ond'hand, 
incMniE  a  Selrelion  id  Foreign  Meilical 
Works  lately  imported.  Sold  by  John  An- 
<l^r»ou.  To  winch  are  addi*d,  Tablet 
tbr  pay  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
®»wi  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  East 
Iwl  •  CiODpany*#  SiTvice ;  a  Complete 
Ijstof  the  I ^'turet  delivered  in  LoimIoii 
'rththiir  terms,  hours  of  atU'iidaiice, 
kc.  kc.  T2mu.  Is.  6d. 

A  letter  to  llie  Riglit  Hon.  Lord 
ksninf,  M.P.  Acc,  &.C.  &c.  containing 
remarks  on  the  state  of  I.nnatic 
A'Tlomi,  and  on  the  numbt  r  and  c<jn- 
^‘tof  the  Insaoe  Poor  in  Scotland. 
*7  Dr.  Aourew  llalliday.  Rvo.  2s. 


Incontestable  Proofs,  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  Evidence,  I  bat  S.  W.  Nicboll,  Esq. 
is  lull  the  Anihor  of  A  ViiiirKulMMi  of 
Mr.  Higain«,  from  the  cliarg' s  i»f  Cor¬ 
rector  (althonxh  Mr.  IliEynis  ailribntea 
it  to  him).  In  a  l.etter  HdilresMti  topsail 
PitEwUliam  I'o  which  are  nd>led,  souh* 

O oservalions  on  Mr.  Ili;;itins*s  Ev  rience, 

I  d.en  before  a  Comiiiitii*e  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  res|»eciing  the  Asylum 
at  York. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  An¬ 
tique  Staines,  Puioiings,  aial  otkiw 
Pr^uctlont  of  the  Fine  Art..,  Hut 
existed  in  the  Isruvre  at  the  time  the 
Allies  look  po'iM'ssion  of  Psris,  in  July, 
IRi.S.  ’To  which  aie  aiidid  some  useful 
Hints  to  those  wlio  inti  ml  to  visit  the 
ineinoruble  tit  Id  of  Water >00.  IBfliOb 
4-.  6d. 

Means  of  Improx  ing  the  Condition  of 
the  PiM»r,  III  Mural.4  wikI  llappintM,cavt- 
ftidered  in  a  l.«‘ctnre,  ihdivert-ii  at  the 
Minor  Insiiinte,  An^nit  '2'2,  iHio;  ami 
published  at  their  Berpie.-t.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insiitnlioii  prefixeil.  Ry 
'T.  Wiiluiins  2s. 

hATt'RAL  riiiiosorHY. 

Elements  of  Mts'hanievI  and  Che¬ 
mical  Philosophy.  By  John  Webster. 
UlnstratfMl  by  iiumeions  W'lKKl-cuts.  Rvo. 
Ids.  boards. 

A  P1act1c.1l  Essay  on  Chemical  Re¬ 
agents,  or  'Tests;  illiistr.it<<d  by  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  Experiments  :  cali-nl.ited  to  show 
the  geneial  Nvinre  of  Cbemical  kr- 
a>:enis;  llie  Effects  whicb  are  pro'liicid 
by  tlic  action  of  these  Bodies;  the  p.ir- 
licnlar  L’lws  to  wbicb  they. may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  ill  the  varimis  Pursniis  of  Che- 
lineal  Science;  and  the  Art  of  ap¬ 
plying  lliciii  successliilly.  By  Fre¬ 
derick  Acciiiii,  Operative  ('lit  mist. 
PJiiiu.  Ri.  bo.iiiU. 

roe  lav. 

The  Naiad  :  a  Taie  with  otlir**  Poems. 
Rvo,  4s.  sewed. 

Waterloo,  and  f*iher  Poems.  By  J, 
Wedderburuc  Welrster,  E*>(|.  Rvo.  3s.  6d. 
sewed. 

Albyn’s  Anthology  ;  or,  a  Select  Ci»l- 
Ifctioii  of  the  Mfd<Hl  e*  and  Voc.nl 
Poetry,pirnliur  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles, 
hitherto  niipnblisht'd.  Coll<  t  ied  and  41- 
rang*d  by  Alexander  Caniplirll,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  History  of  Pnetry  in  Scot- 
lund,  a  Journey  fhrongb  different 
Parts  of  Scotland,  Acc,  folio,  Vol.  1. 
Price  11.  Is. 
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Li^t  of  M'orkn  recently  published. 


fOLIUCAL  r.CONOMY. 

The  KJinbiirf;h  Rivif'w  and  the 
West  Indies;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Slave  Rrciatry  Hill  ;  an»l  Ohservations 
on  the  rainphlefs  of  Mes>ri*.  Stephen, 
Macaulay,  Ate.  In  forty  letters  ad- 
drt'ssed  to  the  Iviitor  of  «ite  fJItsjfow 
Courier.  By  Colonist.  8vo.  IIH.  tid. 

Ke|K*rt  trorii  the  Sehet  Committee 
of  the  lloese  of  Commons.  api»ointed 
to  in<juii«*  into  the  Ktlucatioii  of  the 
l.ower  <  tnl'TS  in  the  Metro|>olis,  with 
the  Second,  Th  rd,  and  Fourth 

Reports  of  the  Minutes  of  l•.videIK•e 
takni  before  the  Committee,  tfidered 
by  the  llou^eof  ComimMis  to  be  printed. 
To  which  are  subjoined,  an  Addeihla, 
auil  a  digested  Imlex.  8vo.  15s.  hoards. 

Also  may  be  hail,  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Reports.  Price  lOs. 
boards  :  to  complete  Sets. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  Inves- 
tigatini;  the  Caus<*$  of  the  niarmini; 
increase  of  Ju\«‘nile  Dellnrpieiiey  in  the 
Metropolis.  H\o.  Is. 

IMroLOCV. 

Praetieal  .and  Familiar  Si'rmon'  de¬ 
signed  for  rarochial  and  Domestic  In- 
strnetion.  By  the  Rev.  Kdward  Coopr  r, 
Rector  of  llsm^^all  Riilware,  and  of 
Yokalh  Volume  IV.  r2mo.  Price  5s. 
boards. 

An  Afv^Iogy  for  the  ^!inI^ters  of  the 
Church  of  Knghind  »ho  hold  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  BaptiMii.il  Regeneialion,  in  a 
l.elter  addressid  to  the  R»  v.  (J.  S.  Fa¬ 
ber,  B.D.  in  eonMxpnnee  of  the  inis- 
nt»reM'otalit»ns  of  their  o|>inioiiS  r’oo- 
tain'd  in  his  Sermons  on  R«  gtmtjat'ou. 
Bv  Christopher  Belhell,  M.A.  Dean  of 
Chiaheater. 

An  Address  to  the  Inh.ibitants  of  St. 
Alban's,  oe'casioiuil  hv  a  Painphltt  t  n- 
titled,  A  l.»tter  ti>  I'rinitarian  Chris¬ 
tians,  by  W.  .Marshall,  .Minister  of  tha 
Cnitari.nn  (  h.-rpel,  St.  .Albans,  lints. 
By  the  R«’v,  I'homas  White,  M.A.  Mi¬ 
nister  of  WcIIk'cK  C'lia|>el,  St.  Mary-le- 
Boiv. 

Sermons,  by  Thomas  Snell  Jones, 
D.D.  Minister  of  I.ady  (Jlenorchy’s 
Chapel,  Kdinbur^h ;  printed  at  the 


desire  of  tire  Congregation.  8ta 
bo.nrds. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addrmr^  w 
the  Rev.  Tlioinas  Gisbirne,  ;• 
to  his  Uiiiei  to  the  I»rd 
tiloucesli  r,  on  the  Hritisn  ami  F<»r-, 
Bible  Soi'iely.  Bv  the  Rer.  H.  R*,. 
liolr.  Rector  of  Claverton.  Qs. 

Seiinons  on  inti  resting  SMihirrt*. 
By  the  late  K«'V.  James  Scott,  l).D 
Reetorof  Simoiihnrn,  North  ami  •nUwi 
and  Fellow  of  Truiny  Collide,  C»». 
bridge.  Svo.  9s.  Iroanls.  ’ 

Ohservatiuns  on  various  Patuprs  cf 
Scripture  ;  placing  them  in  a  b.« 
Light,  and  ascertaining  the 
ol  heveral,  not  deterininalrle  by  iR 
Methods  commonly  made  use  of  bir  Ui< 
I^Mmed  :  originally  nanpiled  hy  ib 
Rev.  Thonras  iiai  mer,  from  nlatoasa* 
C'identally  mentioned  in  Ikxrks  of 
Voyages  and  'FraviU  into  the  Esil 
'i'he  Fifth  Rdition,  with  many  iiapuN 
tant  .A'iditions  and  intuimerahle  ('«r 
rpet^)ns.  hy  Ad.rm  Clarke,  LL  D,  P.AJ. 
4  Vols,  8 VO.  ‘21.  .Ss.  Iniards. 

Tlie  IVotestant  Dissentir’i 
rhisins,  eontaining  a  brief  History  4 
the  Noneonfoi mists;  alM)  the  Retars 
of  the  Dissent  tiofii  theNati.mal  ChanI: 
designed  to  in^truet  and  t>l.ablish  yookf 
pers<'ns  among  the  D’.si'»nten  ia  IW 
Principles  of  Noneonforiiiity.  A  s« 

Fdiiitiii.  Is. 

'I'he  SuiHlay  la'ctiirer,  or,  Fiftyt** 
Seiinons  aildie'^Ncd  to  Youth,  w’ltcW 
and  abridged  from  Horne.  Coopef,  Mi 
Divldridge,  &c.  ami  lulapted  to  lb* 
Cse  of  Srliools  and  Families;  •’’k 
Questions  for  F.xamination.  By  i 
I.I  e.  Price  7s. 

The  imporlaiit  Question  bettm 
Baptists  and  Pa^dohaptist* — Are  lab*’* 
ineliided  in  our  ly^rd’s  last  (\»inni>«***> 
or  are  tliry  not  ?— examined.  AmB**?, 
by  the  Kev.  W.  Miller,  Vhokm, 
Bucks,  ‘is.  od« 

Voluntniy  Subjection  to  God,  thop* 
niiine  l.ilMity  of  a  rational  er«t«f» 
the  Snhstanei  of  a  S«*rinon.  By  J*** 
Knight.  8vo.  Is.  Cd. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  »t  Oe 
neiter  Chapel,  Chatham,  on 
Kvening,  the  Q'id  SepL  IBIB.  Bj*** 
Rev.  JuM  ph  SlatUrie.  8vo.  It.^ 


